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WORDSWORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 


We remember the time, and many 
far younger than we may remember 
it, when the Poetry of Wit.iam 
WorpsworrTH was known but to a 
few devout worshippers, to whom 
it was areligion. That name, now 
illustrious all over the civilized 
world, was then with the million— 
groundlings fondly believing them- 
selves sky-denizens — associated 
with all low and ludicrous images, 
and pronounced by them but with 
derision and contempt. They—the 
Men—pitied us—the Babies—who 
fancied we saw beauty in those 
childish compositions fit only for the 
nursery— THE Lyrica Bauwaps. 
Their laughter was long and loud; 
and “cave-loving Echo, daughter 
of the air” loved to multiply it from 
*‘ stately Edinborough throned on 
—_ "where the Critical Philo- 
sophy, in the heart of Scotish mists, 
had erected her metropolitan tem- 
ple. Vain babbler! her tongue that 
for so many years had wagged so 
Merry-Andrew-like, to the delight 
of the most intellectual audience on 
the earth’s surface, began to wax 
clammy and then dry—till in sore 
dismay the old Lady—ycleped the 
Critical vo em Span it cleaving 
to the roof of her mouth—and the 
mute surd— choked in her shrine 
by her own unutterable responses— 
with a gasp expired. There were 


none to close the eyes—or with de- 
cent care to compose the limbs of 
the bed-ridden Priestess. The sub- 
ject was unfit for chirurgeon or 
raven—and was left to moulder 
away on the rock—-the spot yet visi- 
ble in a patch of yellow weeds—for 
the soil was too thin for sepulture 
—on the verdant face of our Acro- 
polis. 

Scotland—thank heaven—has pro- 
duced her due number of great and 
good Poets, but, if you except Beat- 
tie, not a single true critic. Then 
Beattie was himself a poet—not in- 
deed of the highest order—but of 
pure inspiration—and his fine native 
amar richly cultivated by various 

earning, showed itself in unerring 
taste and judgment in all his disqui- 
sitions on the works of “ the vision 
and the faculty divine.” Adam 
Smith had no imagination—no pro- 
found sensibilities—and was satis- 
fied, without seeming to care much 
about it, with the French school of 
poetry and criticism, which he 
thought was one with the Greek— 
Racine being with him another 
Sophocles. David Hume was of 
opinion that, “ if Shakspeare be con- 
sidered as a Man, born in a rude age, 
and educated in the lowest manner, 
without any instruction, either from 
the world or from books, he may be 
regarded as a prodigy ; if represent- 
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ed as a Port, capable of furnishing 
proper entertainment to a refined or 
intelligent audience, we must abate 
much of this eulogy”—and David 
adds, “a striking peculiarity of sen- 
timent, adapted to a singular charac- 
ter, he frequently hits, as it were by 
inspiration; but a reasonable pro- 
priety of thoug t he cannot for any 
time uphold.”—“It is in vain we 
look either for purity or simplicity 
of diction. 
all theatrical art and conduct, &c.,we 
can excuse!” Lord Kames was 
acute, nor can we lay to his charge 
any such blind and deaf blunders as 
those of Scotland’s greatest metaphy- 
sician—but he had neither enthu- 
siasm nor fancy, and his Elements of 
Criticism can be considered credit- 
able but to a paper Lord accustom. 
ed to pronounce interlocutors in a 
court of which Apollo was not 
President. Gerard on Taste is read- 
able—and that is all—but not so 
Gerard on Genius. Blair’s Lectures 
are composed of commoaplaces 
carefully collected from the French 
critics—but no man ever had less 
poetry in his soul—and Cowper has 
rightly pronounced him the dullest 
and most dry of all the tribe. Dugald 
Stewart felt some kinds of elaborate 
and ornate lyrical poetry, and has 
expatiated well on its beauties ; 
but the circle was narrow in which 
his admiration moved ; and he knew 
little of the boundless world of Ima- 
ination. So poor a poet as Thomas 
rown—and no versifier was ever 
more ambitious of the laurel leaf 
—could not but be a poor critic on 
poetry —even his fine analytical 
— then deserted him—or rather 
e is seen vainly attempting to ex- 
ercise it on materials which he did 
not understand—on feelings which 
he had never experienced—on pas- 
sions that had never with sudden 
access invaded his own amiable but 
not very masculine heart. Mr Alison 
alone of all our Scottish writers on 
Taste, along with high intellect pos- 
sessed the poetical temperament— 
he alone has written imaginatively 
on imagination—and his work on 
Association is of itself worth, twenty 
times over, all the other works to 
which we have alluded—Beattie’s 
excepted —on the principles con- 
sciously or unconsciously observed 
“by genius in its immortal creations. 


Wordsworth’s New Volume. 


His total ignorance of 
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Whatever other powers may have 
flourished in Scotland during the 
time we have been speaking of—and 
many flourished—assuredly if cri- 
ticism have any thing to do with its 
production, growth, and culture— 
among them could not well have 
been Imagination. Our philosophy 
was cold and speculative—it missed 
the majesty of its own subject—and 
was little conversant with those 
truths, in which Poetry lives, moves, 
and has its being. Our philosophers, 
with the few exceptions alluded to 
—were the most prosaic of God’s 
creatures—and at the same time the 
most sceptical—some of them not 
firmly believing any thing, and some 
of them giving up, without regret or 
remorse, their faith even in the 
primal intuitions of Nature. There 
was little religion among them who 
were accounted the master minds 
of their age and country ; and as they 
gave the tone to thought and feel- 
ing among the cultivated classes, 
there was in the national character, 
as exhibited by those classes, none 
of that high enthusiasm, without 
which the intellect never becomes 
imaginative or creative—and they 
did not produce a single Poet. Be- 
tween Thomson and Campbell, Beat- 
tie alone appeared— Burns belonged 
altogether to another order of beings 
—and not one of the Three owed any 
thing to that much vaunted philo- 
sopby of the human mind in which 
it has pleased Scotland to place her 
tide. Joanna Baillie—the greatest 
emale poet the world has ever seen 
—though she chose to cast her poetry 
perhaps in too philosophical a form— 
owed her inspiration to nature and 
Shakspeare; James Grahame, of far 
humbier genius but as true, immor- 
talized in his Sabbath the sweetest 
and holiest reminiscences of his early 
rural life, with the multitude of 
common minds evanescent as sha- 
dows; the Author of the Pleasures 
of Hope fortunately gave his meta- 
physics to the wind, and looked with 
@ poet’s eye on the glorious aggre- 
ates of nature ; and Scott, who cared 
not for the schools and their budge 
doctors, beheld in his country’s bal- 
lads, . 
“ The songs, to savage virtue dear, 
That won of yore the public ear, 
Ere Polity, sedate and sage, 
Had quencted the fires of feudal rage,” 
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limpses of a state of society which 
in his imagination grew into full and 
perfect day, repeopled with a race 
of beings over whom the grave had 
long closed in vain—his genius 
bringing back from oblivion ages 
of his country’s history all pictured 
as vividly as when the balefires 
blazed on Tweed, and the beacons 
rose like stars on every hill-top in 
the Forest. 

In Scotland, then, we see that Poe- 
try, rightly so called, has owed no- 
thing to Philosophy, wrongly so call- 
ed, but has risen up in spite of it; and 
what has been the character of Cri- 
ticism since the commencement of 
the century? It has been gradually 
enlightening itself to a perception of 
the truth under the instruction of 
that very genius which, for too long 
a season, in its blindness it foolishly 
sought to teach—to expound, for- 
sooth, the principles of the divine art 
in which genius is commissioned 
by Heaven through heavenly intui- 
tions to excel. It has had the sense, 
at jast, to see that the laws of poetry 
are to be found in the works of the 
poets and no whereelse, for there they 
are exemplified, after exemplars in 
nature which only poets know—and 
that the only true science is inspira- 
tion. Philosophers—and critics are 
no less—might have understood this 
long ere now, as Aristotle understood 
it, though few of his commentators. 
But they must have clean forgotten 
it, when such a man as David Hume 
could have so miserably maligned 
and despised the Master Mind of the 
World. Ignorance, almost as gross 
as his, may be laid to the charge of 
one and all of our Scotish critics 
intermeddling with the sons of song. 
And this brings us back tothe equally 
irrational abuse of Wordsworth, with 
which for years the press in its free- 
dom groaned and yelled—the same 
press that all at once fell mute, as 
if the spirit that worked it had been 
overawed by a sudden sense of its 
own impiety—and after a pause, 
began to clatter almost as senselessly 
in praise of the prevailing poet, 
whose empire has now become wide 
as the light! 

Into the causes of this judicial 


blindness, in which the eyes of 


some men’s souls, not unjustly ce- 
lebrated for their perspicacity in 
other regions of thought, were seal- 
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ed as if with blackest night, we shall 
not now stop to enquire; but where 
now have the scorners hidden their 
many-coloured heads? In what se- 
cret spot have the fools buried their 
cap and bells? Turn up the leading 
periodicals of those days, in which 
Wordsworth was declared to be a 
crazy Simpleton—the Incarnation of 
Namby-Pamby—and blush for your 
country—nay, for your kind, and 
most of all—if ever you did indeed 
chuckle over the wretched ribaldry 
that then was thought wit—for your. 
self. An Edition of his Works in 
Five Volumes is lying before you 
—and here is a Sixth Volume— 
we devoutly trust it will not be 
the last—in them all not “ one line 
which dying he would wish to 
blot”—for in them all, not one line 
without its image, feeling, sentiment, 
or thought true to nature, and there- 
fore, in her high or humble moods, 
dear to nature, who will not let one 
of them die. Compare any one page, 
or any twenty pages, with the cha- 
racter given of Wordsworth’s poetry 
in the obsolete criticism that sought 
to send it to oblivion. The poet now 
sits on his throne, in the blue serene 
—and no voice from below dares. 
now to deny his supremacy in his 
own calm dominions. And was it 
of him, whom devout imagination, 
dreaming of ages to come, now sees 

laced in his immortality between. 

ilton and Spenser, that the whole 
land once rang with ridicule, while 
her wise men wiped their eyes “ of 
tears that sacred pity had engender- 
ed,” and then relieved their hearts 
by joining in the laughter ‘‘of the 
universal British nation?’’ All the 
ineffable absurdities of the bard are 
embodied in these six volumes—the 
sense of the ridiculous still survives 
among us—our men of wit and 
power are not all dead— we have yet 
our satirists great and small— edi- 
tors in thousands, and contributors 
in tens of thousands—and subscri- 
bers in millions—yet not a whisper 
is heard to breathe detraction from 
the genius of the high priest of na- 
ture, while the voice of the awakened 
and enlightened land declares it to 
be divine — and uses towards him 
not the ages merely of admira- 
tion, but of reverence—of love and 
gratitude due to a benefactor of hu- 
manity, who has purified its passions 
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by loftiest thoughts and noblest sen- 
timents, stilling their turbulence by 
the same processes that magnify 
their power, and showing how the 
soul, in ebb and flow, and when its 
tide is at full, may be at once as 
strong and as serene as the sea. 

We are privileged to speak thus— 
for we remember the first appear- 
ance of this great poet. Seemed 
then to us “a new morn risen on 
mid-day!” Five-and-thirty years 
have since fled over our heads—but 
in the midst of many changes which 
time has wrought in our inner world 
no change has there ever been 
either of thought or of feeling then 
awakened by the poetry of Words- 
worth. No change — but a perpe- 
tual deepening and strengthening, 
and sanctifying — our love growing 
more solemn, and at times sadder, in 
the consciousness of the near ap- 
proach of our life to its close—the 
revelations made to us by the poet 
being contemplated now by the light 
of our setting, as they were then by 
that of our rising sun! 

In the jy that then all at once 
brightened our whole being, and 


that was felt to be one with the 
joy of nature beautified by a new 


poetry, the friend— the friends 
dearest to our human heart — and 
with whom we had up to that grand 
era in our existence held sweet 
converse together on all that in com- 
mon we most dearly loved—partook 
as largely as that love desired ; and in 
the expansion and elevation of our 
spirits we too felt as if we were 
Poets. Nor were we altogether de- 
ceived;—for profound feeling, 
though inspired from without, and, 
as with us then, by the agency of a 
superior spirit,—and it was as if an 
angel had met us on the way, and 
spoken to us of a new world and a 
new life even beneath the very skies 
and on the very earth with which 
we had been familiar in youth’s of- 
ten unthinking happiness,—becomes 
in its bliss creative, and brightens 
with beauty of its own the visions 
which highest genius brings from 
afar to sail over its head like a com- 
any of clouds more glorious than 
d ever before filled the firmament, 
or to surround its feet like flocks of 
flowers lovelier than spring had ere 
then lavished on the earth, dedal 
mow indeed, and burdened with beds 
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of lustre on which the soul laid it- 
self down in transport, and sank 
away among the incense into imagi- 
nation’s dreams that wavered in a 
region still and sweet as blended air 
and water—the holy confusion of 
earth and heaven ! 

And what we felt—must it not 
have been felt—in equal greater or 
lesser passion— by many of the 
youthhood of the land ? For we were 
then young—and our feet were like 
the feet of the wild deer on the 
a ~ gee Of ourselves we can say 
—that 


*¢ The sounding cataract 

Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the dark and gloomy 
wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to 
me 

An appetite : a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 

Unborrowed from the eye.” 


These lines vividly express the pas- 
sion which all have felt whom it has 
pleased heaven to give a heart alive 
to the love of nature. But such 
passion cannot sustain itself as life 
proceeds, and if not transmuted, 
dies—leaving the heart forlorn, as 
the beauty of the earth seems to va- 
nish. And to most of us happens such 
hopeless loss—because we are not 
wise in our worship—and have been 
worshipping an idol. Wordsworth 
taught us—as he must then have 
taught many—and has since taught all 
who have ears to hear and hearts to 
understand—that they alone can de- 
light in nature to the last who culti- 
vate all their faculties of love—and 
they are our highest, and must be 
fed on spiritual food. He has 
throughout all his poetry instilled in- 
to us that creed, by lessons in which 
its spirit breathes alike, whether 
drawn from the “ sweet flower 
whose home is every where,” or from 
the “star of Jove so beautiful and 
large” by itself in heaven. 


“ That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy_raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur ; other gifts 
Have followed, for such loss, I would be- 
lieve, 

Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
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Of thoughtless youth; but hearing often- 
times 

The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of amplest 
power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. Therefore am 
I still . 

A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains; and of all that we behold 

From this green earth; of all the mighty 
world 

Of eye and ear, both what they half create, 

And what perceive; well pleased to recog- 
nise 

In nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the 
nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and 
soul 

Of all my moral being.” 


As the love of nature is a profound 
affection, such poetry as this, in 
which the soul’s intercommunion 
with nature is nearer and dearer 
than in any other that solitude ever 
inspired, can never lose its power 
over the heart that has once re- 
ceived it into its recesses, till that 
heart has lost all enjoyment of 
what constituted the purest bliss 
of youth; and such loss can never 
befall us as long “as life is wise and 
innocent.” Wordsworth, in his own 
impassioned youth, drew too keen 
enjoyment from those almost animal 
instincts by which he was impelled 
to cleave to the bosom of beauty, 
when 

*¢ From rock to rock he went, 

In pleasure high and turbulent,” 


ever to speak disparagingly, in the 
calm of years, of feelings prepara- 
tory to that diviner bliss which 
wells up from the depths of the 
tranquillized spirit, when it no 
longer craves for sensations and im- 
pressions, though they too come to 
it without seeking, tempered and 
subdued, but lives mainly on reflec- 
tion and meditation, for which mate- 
rials have been unceasingly laid in, 
with no prospective care indeed of 
the future, but solely for sake of their 
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own delightful acquisition at the 
time, yet felt afterwards to be riches 
the soul can draw upon to the last 
issues of life. His earlier poetry is 
full indeed of such instinctive emo- 
tions of tenderness, and love, and 
joy, and young hearts must delight 
in them, sprinkled as they are all 
over the Lyrical Ballads, as we our- 
selves once delighted in them; but 
only they who, as they grow older, 
love to listen to “ the still sad music 
of humanity,” can feel the religious 
worship of nature in which Words- 
worth has led his whole life. There 
are few pictures painted by him 
merely for the pleasure of the eye, 
or even the imagination, though all 
the pictures he ever painted are 
beautiful to both; they have all a 
moral meaning — far the greater 
number of them a meaning more 
than moral—and his poetry can be 
comprehended, in its full scope and 
spirit, but by those who feel the sub- 
limity of these four lines in his Ode 
to Duty— 

** Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens through 

thee are fresh and strong.” 


Is thy life disturbed by guilty or sin- 
ful passions? Have they gained a 
mastery of thee—and art thou in- 
deed their slave? Then the poetry 
of Wordsworth must be to thee 
‘*¢ As is a picture to a blind man’s eye ;” 
or if thine eyes yet see the light in 
which his poetry is enveloped, and 
thy heart yet feels the beauty it re- 
veals, in spite of the clouds that over- 
hang and the storms that trouble 
them, that beauty will be unbearable, 
till regret becomes remorse, and re= 
morse penitence, and penitence re- 
store thee to those intuitions of 
the truth that illumine his sacred 
pages, and thou knowest and feelest 
once more that 
‘¢ The primal duties shine aloft—like 
stars,” 
that life’s best pleasures grow like 
flowers all around and beneath thy 
very feet. 

It has been a long, silent, and stead- 
fast happiness to us to watch the 
progress of Wordsworth’s poetry all . 
over the land—and to observe it 


stealing unobtrusively, like other 
blessings to those who are willing to 
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welcome them, into the private sanc- 
tuaries of life. What on this earth 
so cheering to those who love their 
kind, as to behold the widening of 
the circle within which move all 
pure and holy thoughts! From the 
first we prophesied that, next to 
Cowper, Wordsworth would, ere 
many years elapsed, be the poet best 
beloved in happy domestic privacies, 
and our prophecy is fast being ful- 
filled ; it wants for its complete ful- 
fillment, perhaps, but that final con- 
secration which the death of a great 
poet gives to his works. Distant be 
that day! Yet in the course of na- 
ture it cannot be very far distant; 
and to the heart that loves and re- 
verences him, it must often be felt 
to be near. Never was the spirit of 
a mortal being more entirely em- 
bodied in imperishable words; as 
mankind become more enlightened 
and more religious, his poetry will 
seem to be more and more beauti- 
ful; nor can we imagine that they 
will ever outgrow his wisdom, or 
that the virtues of our nature will 
ever be so purified and elevated as 
not to find a reflection of themselves 
in those still waters, overshadowed 
as they are with the soul’s divinest 
imagery, and unruffled by any dis- 
turbing breath. 


e care not who may blame ‘us 
for thus speaking ; for we know that 
Wordsworth is the only Great Poet 


who has ever devoted his whole 
life to Poetry, and poured into it his 
whole spirit, not for sake alone of 
his own delight in the creations of 
his own genius, butfor the good of his 
fellow-creatures—we say it with all 
reverence — for the glory of his 
Creator. Such language as we have 
used of him is allowed by all to be 
justifiable when used of the holiest 
of our great Divines—and if his life 
be set apart like theirs to his high 
vocation—his piety as sincere—his 
wisdom as wide—and his genius 
greater far—we know not why we 
should fear to speak of him, his life, 
and his labours, in language that can 
be objected to only by those who 
are so ignorant of the history of our 
race as not to know, that from the 
shrines religion has built in the souls 
of meditative men to whom God has 
given the gift of genius, have flowed 
the most ennobling influences all 
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over human life, next to those which 
have come direct from heaven. 

Nor are we not privileged to 
cherish a better feeling than pride in 
the belief or rather knowledge, that 
by a hundred papers in our periodi- 
cal, we have helped to diffuse 
Wordsworth’s poetry not only over 
this island, but the farthest depen- 
dencies of the British empire, and 
throughout the United States of 
America. Many thousands have 
owed to us their emancipation from 
the prejudices against it, under 
which they had wilfully remained 
ignorant of it during many years; 
and we have instructed as many 
more, whose hearts were free, how 
to look on it with those eyes of love 
which alone can discover the Beau- 
tiful. Communications have been 
made to us from across the Atlan- 
tic, and from the heart of India— 
from the Occident and the Orient 
—thanking us for having vindicated 
and extended the fame of the best 
of our living bards—till the name of 
Wordsworth has become a house- 
hold word on the banks of the 
Mississippi and the Ganges. It 
would have been so, had we never 
lived, but not so soon; and many a 
noble nature has worshipped his 
genius, as displayed in our pages, 
not in fragments but in perfect 
poems, accompanied with our com- 
ments, who had no means, in those 
distant regions of possessing his 
volumes, whereas our work flies on 
wings to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 

As for our own dear Scotland—for 
whose sake, with all her faults, the 
light of day is sweet to our eyes— 
twenty years ago there were not twen- 
ty copies—we question if there were 
ten—of the Lyrical Ballads in all the 
land of the mountain and the flood. 
Now Wordsworth is studied all 
Scotland over—and Scotland is 
proud and happy to know from his 
Memorials of the Tours he has made 
through her brown heaths and shaggy 
woods, that the Bard’s heart over- 
flows with kindness towards her 
children—that his songs have cele- 
brated the simple and heroic cha- 
racter of her olden times, nor left 
unhonoured the virtues that yet sur- 
vive in her national character. All 
her generous youth regard him now 
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as a great Poet; and we have been 
more affected than we should choose 
to confess, by the grateful acknow- 
ledgment of many a gifted spirit, that 
to us it was owing that they opened 
their eyes and their hearts to the inef- 
fable beauty of that poetry in which 
they had, under our instructions, 
found not a vain visionary delight 
alone, but strength and succour and 
consolation breathed as from a shrine 
in the silence and solitude of na- 
ture, in which stood their father’s 
hut, sanctifying their humble birth- 
place with pious thoughts that made 
the very week days to them like 
Sabbaths—nor on the evening of the 
Sabbath might they not blamelessly 
be blended with those breathed from 
the Bible, enlarging their souls to 
religion by those meditative moods 
which such pure poetry inspires, and 
by those habits of reflection which 
its study forms, when pursued un- 
der the influence of thoughtful peace. 
We have read “ the Churchyard 
among the Mountains”—that Book 
of the Excursion which is itself a 
noble poem—with the shepherd in 
his shieling—with the schoolmaster 
in his hut—with the clergyman in his 
manse. In that manse, how will 
this Sonnet—one of the most beauti- 
ful in the new volume—be felt! But 
we shall not quote it by itself—but 
along with a few others from a for- 
mer volume, inspired by a kindred 
spirit, while the Poet was medi- 
tating on the Ecclesiastical History 
of England. Let it take precedence 
in the short series how pregnant 
with piety! In these times, how full 
to many of consolation and hope! 
To many—if their hearts be not 
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utterly callous—of reproach—which 
may it lead to contrition! We have 
still an established Church—worthy 
of all love and reverence—and dear, 
we believe, to the hearts of the peo- 
ple of this yet religious land—dear, 
let us hope—in spite of their seem- 
ing desertion of it, to those who are 
about to be itsrulers. Oh that they 
would listen to the wisdom that 
speaks so sweetly and so solemnly 
in such strains as these! That with 
this great Poet and Philosopher 
and Statesman—and the wisest in the 
land have declared that the highest 
endowments essential to each of the 
three characters are all possessed by 
Wordsworth—they would study the 
history of the National Establishment 
of Christianity in England from its 
firstintroduction to theconsummation 
of the Papal dominion—from that to 
the close of the troubles in the reign 
of Charles the First—from the Res- 
toration to the present times! They 
would then know what is the mean- 
ing of corruption and decay, of re- 
form and renovation—and what the 
causes of the decline and fall—of the 
restoration and stability of the true 
faith. They would learn to regard 
with a holy fear that holy structure 
whose downfall is now desired by 
so many of the weak and wicked— 
and would shudder at the sacrilege 
at which they now but smile! An- 
other time we shall accompany the 
poetall down “that strange eventful 
history.” Mean while we select 
a few sonnets from the magnifi- 
cent series, and leave them without 
a single word of ours to your own 
meditations. 


ON THE SIGHT OF A MANSE IN THE SOUTH OF SCOTLAND. 


“* Say, ye far. travelled clonds, far-seeing hills, 
Among the happiest-looking Homes of men 
Scatter’d all Britain over, through deep glen, 

On airy upland, and by forest rills, 

And o’er wide plains whereon the sky distils 

Her lark’s loved warblings; does aught meet your ken 
More fit to animate the Poet’s pen, 

Aught that more surely by its aspect fills 

Pure minds with sinless envy, than the Abode 

Of the good Priest: who, faithful through all hours 
To his high charge, and truly serving God, 

Has yet a heart and hand for trees and flowers, 
Enjoys the walks his Predecessors trode, 

Nor covets lineal rights in lands and towers ?” 
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PERSECUTION OF THE SCOTISH COVENANTERS. 
*¢ When Alpine Vales threw forth a suppliant cry, 
The majesty of England interposed 
And the sword stopped ; the bleeding wounds were closed ; 
And Faith preserved her ancient purity. 
How little boots that precedent of good, 
Scorned or forgotten, Thou canst testify, 
For England’s shame, O Sister Realm! from wood, 
Mountain, and moor, and crowded street, where lie 
The headless martyrs of the Covenant, 
Slain by compatriot-protestants that draw 
From councils senseless as intolerant 
Their warrant. Bodies fall by wild sword-law ; 
But who would force the Soul, tilts with a straw 
Against a Champion cased in adamant.” 


OBLIGATIONS OF CIVIL TO RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, 
** Ungrateful country, if thou e’er forget 
The sons who for thy civil rights have bled ! 
How, like a Roman, Sidney bowed his head, 
And Russel’s milder blood the scaffold wet ; 
But These had fallen for profitless regret 
Had not thy holy Church her Champions bred ; 
And claims from other world inspirited 
The Star of Liberty to rise. Nor yet 
(Grave this within thy heart!) if spiritual things 
Be lost, through apathy, or scorn, or fear, 
Shalt thou thy humbler franchises support, 
However hardly won or justly dear ; 
What came from Heaven to Heaven by nature clings 
And, if dissevered thence, its course is short.” 


PLACES OF WORSHIP. 
** As star that shines dependent upon star 
Is to the sky while we look up in love ; 
As to the deep fair ships which though they move 
Seem fixed, to eyes that watch them from afar ; 
As to the sandy desert fountains are, 
With palm groves shaded at wide intervals, 
Whose fruit around the sun-burnt Native falls 
Of roving tired or desultory war ; 
Such to this British Isle her Christian Fanes, 
Each linked to each for kindred services ; 
Her Spires, her Steeple-towers with glittering vanes 
Far-kenned, her Chapels lurking among trees, 
Where a few villagers on bended knees 
Find solace which a busy world disdains.” 


PASTORAL CHARACTER. 
*¢ A genial hearth, a hospitable board, 
And a refined rusticity belong 
To the neat mansion, where, his Flock among, 
The learned Pastor dwells, their watchful Lord. 
Though meek and patient as a sheathed sword, 
Though pride’s least lurking thought appear a wrong 
To human kind ; though peace be on his tongue, 
Gentleness in his heart; can earth afford 
Such genuine state, pre-eminence so free, 
As when, arrayed in Christ’s authority, 
He from the Pulpit lifts his awful hand ; 
Conjures, implores, and labours all he can 
For re-subjecting to divine command 
The stubborn spirit of rebellious Man?” 
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OLD ABBEYS. 
‘* Monastic Domes! following my downward way, 
Untouched by due regret I marked your fall! 
Now, ruin, beauty, ancient stillness, all 
Dispose to judgments temperate as we lay 
On our past selves in life’s declining day : 
For as, by discipline of Time made wise, 
We learn to tolerate the infirmities 
And faults of others, gently as he may 
Towards our own the mild instructor deals, 
Teaching us to forget them or forgive. 
Perversely curious, then, for hidden ill 
Why should we break Time’s charitable seals ? 
Once ye were holy, ye are holy still ; 
Your spirit freely let me drink and live !” 


NEW CHURCHES. 
** But liberty, and triumphs on the Main, 
And laurelled Armies—not to be withstood, 
What serve they ? if, on transitory good 
Intent, and sedulous of abject gain, 
The state (ah surely not preserved in vain !) 
Forbear to shape due channels which the Flood 
Of sacred Truth may enter—till it brood 
O’er the wide realm, as o’er the Egyptian Plain 
The all-sustaining Nile. No more—the time 
Is conscious of her want; through England’s bounds, 
In rival haste, the wished-for Temples rise ! 
I hear their sabbath bells’ harmonious chime 
Float on the breeze—the heavenliest of all sounds 


That hill or vale prolongs or multiplies ! ” 


CHURCH TO BE ERECTED. 
** Be this the chosen site ;—the virgin sod, 
Moistened from age to age by dewy eve, 
Shall disappear—and grateful earth receive 
The corner-stone from hands that build to God. 
Yon reverend hawthorns, hardened to the rod 
Of winter storms, yet budding cheerfully ; 
Those forest oaks of Druid memory, 
Shall long survive, to shelter the Abode 
Of genuine Faith. Where, haply, ’mid this band 
Of daisies, Shepherds sate of yore and wove 
May-garlands, let the holy Altar stand 
For kneeling adoration ; while—above, 
Broods, visibly portrayed, the mystic Dove, 
That shall protect from blasphemy the land.” 


CATHEDRALS, &c. 
** Open your Gates, ye everlasting Piles! 
Types of the Spiritual Church which God hath reared ; 
Not loth we quit the newly-hallowed sward 
And humble altar, mid your sumptuous aisles 
To kneel—or thrid your intricate defilee— 
Or down the nave to pace in motion slow; 
Watching, with upward eye, the tall tower grow 
And mount, at every step, with living wiles 
Instinct—to rouse the heart and lead the will, 
By a bright ladder to the world above. 
Open your Gates, ye Monuments of love 
Divine! thou, Lincoln, on thy sovereign hill ! 
Thou, stately York! and Ye, whose splendours cheer 
Isis and Cam, to patient Science dear |” 
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INSIDE OF KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE, 
‘** Tax not the royal saint with vain expense, 
With ill-matched aims the Architect who planned, 
Albeit labouring for a scanty band 
Of white-robed Scholars only, this immense 
And glorious Work of fine intelligence ! 
Give all thou canst; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less or more ; 
So deemed the Man who fashioned for the sense 
These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 
Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering—and wandering on as loth to die ; 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality.” 


THE SAME. 
** What awful perspective ! while from our sight 
With gradual stealth the lateral windows hide 
Their portraitures, their stone-work glimmers, dyed 
In the soft chequerings of a sleepy light. 
Martyr, or King, or sainted Eremite, 
Whoe’er ye be, that thus—yourselves unseen— 
Imbue your prison-bars with solemn sheen, 
Shine on, until ye fade with coming Night! 
But, from the arms of silence—list ! O list ! 
The music bursteth into second life ;— 
The notes luxuriate—every stone is kissed 
By sound, or ghost of sound, in mazy strife ; 
Heart-thrilling strains, that cast before the eye 
Of the Devout a veil of ecstasy !”” 


CONTINUED. 
“* They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build. Be mine, in hours of fear 
Or groveling thought, to seek a refuge here ; 
Or through the aisles of Westminster to roam ; 
Where bubbles burst, and folly’s dancing foam 
Melts, if it cross the threshold; where the wreath 
Of awe-struck wisdom droops; or let my path 
Lead to that younger Pile, whose sky-like dome 
Hath typified by reach of daring art 
Infinity’s embrace ; whose guardian crest, 
The silent Cross, among the stars shall spread 
As now, when she hath also seen her breast 
Filled with mementos, satiate with its part 
Of grateful England’s overflowing Dead.” 


That is indeed sacred poetry! 
How comprehensive is the sympathy 
of a truly pious heart! How religion 
reconciles different forms, and 
modes, and signs, and symbols of 
a> provided only they are all 
imbued with the spirit of faith! 
This is the toleration Christianity 
sanctions—for it is inspired by its 
own universal love. No sectarian 
feeling here that would exclude or 
debar from the holiest chamber in 
the poet’s bosom one sincere wor- 
shipper of our Father which is in 
heaven. Christian brethren! By 


that. mysterious bond our natures 
are brought into more endearing 
communion— now more than ever 
brethren, because of the blood that 
was shed for us all from His blessed 
side! Even of that most awful mys- 
tery in some prayer-like strains the 
Poet tremblingly speaks; them we 
have not taken from their place; but 
as those we have selected, what lines 
do you remember at once so affect- 
ing and so elevating—breathing so 
divinely of Christian charity to all 
whose trust is in the Cross! Who 
shall say what form of worship is 
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most acceptable to the Almighty? 
All are holy in which the soul seeks 
to approach him—holy 


‘ the chapel lurking among trees, 
Where a few villagers on bended knees 
Find solace which a busy world disdains ;”’ 


we feel as the poet felt when he 
breathed to the image of some old 
abbey— 


** Once ye were holy, ye are holy still!” 


And what heart partakes not the 
awe of his 


‘* beneath that branching roof 
Selfspoised, and scooped into ten thousand 
cells, 
Where light and shade repose, where music 
dwells 
Lingering—and wandering on as loth to 
die!” 


Read the first of these sonnets with 
the last—and then once more the 
strains that come between—and you 
will be made to feel how various 
and how vast beneath the sky are 
the regions set apart by the soul for 
prayer and worship—and that all 
reaps become consecrated — the 

igh and the humble—the mean and 
the magnificent—in which Faith and 
Piety have sought to hold commu- 
nion with Heaven. 

But they who duly worship God 
in temples made with hands, meet 
every hour of their lives “Devotional 
Excitements” as they walk among 
his works—and in the later poetry 
of Wordsworth these abound—age 
having solemnized the whole frame 
of his being—that was always alive 
to religious emotions —but more 
than ever now as around his paths 
in the evening of life longer fall the 
mysterious shadows. More fervid 
lines never flowed from his spirit in 
its devoutest mood than these—awa- 
kened by the sounds and sights of a 
happy day in May—to him—though 
be Nemec was heard—a Sab- 

ath. 


DEVOTIONAL EXCITEMENTS. 


** Not to the earth confined, 
Ascend to heaven.” 


‘* Where will they stop, those breathing 
Powers, 

The Spirits of the new-born flowers ? 

They wander with the breeze, they wind 
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Where’er the streams a passage find ; 

Up from their native ground they rise 

In mute aérial harmonies ; 

From humble violet, modest thyme 
Exhaled, the essential odours climb, 

As if no space below the sky 

Their subtle flight could satisfy : 

Heaven will not tax our thoughts with pride 
If like ambition be their guide. 


** Roused by this kindliest of May-show- 
ers, 

The spirit-quickener of the flowers, 
That with moist virtue softly cleaves 
The buds, and freshens the young leaves, 
The birds pour forth their souls in notes 
Of rapture from a thousand throats, 
Here checked by too impetuous haste, 
While there the music runs to waste, 
With bounty more and more enlarged, 
Till the whole air is overcharged ; 
Give ear, O Man! to their appeal, 
And thirst for no inferior zeal, 
Thou who canst think, as well as feel. 


** Mount from the earth; aspire! aspire! 
So pleads the town’s cathedral choir, 
In strains that from their solemn height 
Sink, to attain a loftier flight ; 
While incense from the altar breathes 
Rich fragrance in embodied wreaths ; 
Or, flung from swinging censer, shrouds 
The taper lights, and curls in clouds 
Around angelic Forms, the still 
Creation of the painter’s skill, 
That on the service wait concealed 
One moment, and the next revealed. 
—Cast off your bonds, awake, arise, 
And for no transient ecstasies ! 
What else can mean the visual plea 
Of still or moving imagery ? 
The iterated summons loud, 
Not wasted on the attendant crowd, 
Nor wholly lost upon the throng 
Hurrying the busy streets along ? 


‘* Alas! the sanctities combined 
By art to unsensualize the mind, 
Decay and languish ; or, as creeds 
And humours change, are spurned like 
weeds : 
The solemn rites, the awful forms, 
Founder amid fanatic storms ; 
The priests are from their altars thrust, 
The temples levelled with the dust : 
Yet evermore, through years renewed 
In undisturbed vicissitude 
Of seasons balancing their flight 
On the swift wings of day and night, 
Kind Nature keeps a heavenly door 
Wide open for the scattered Poor. 
Where cstnehant vn incense to the skies 
Is wafted in mute harmonies ; 


And ground fresh cloven by the plough 
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Is fragrant with a humbler vow ; 

Where birds and brooks from leafy dells 
Chime forth unwearied canticles, 

And vapours magnify and spread 

The glory of the sun’s bright head ; 

Still constant in her worship, still 
Conforming to the almighty Will, 
Whether men sow or reap the fields, 
Her admonitions Nature yields ; 

That not by bread alone we live, 

Or what a hand of flesh can give ; 

That every day should leave some part 
Free for a sabbath of the heart ; 

So shall the seventh be truly blest, 
From morn to eve, with hallowed rest.” 


Wordsworth’s smaller poems are of- 
ten felt by us to be linked together 
by the finest affinities, which per- 
haps are but affinities between the 
feelings they inspire. Thus we turn 
now from the lines we have just 
quoted to some stanzas on a subject 
mer very different, yet we 
do so from a feeling of such fine 
affinities — which haply are but 
those which subsist between all 
things and thoughts that are pure 
and beautiful. Hear how a Chris- 
tian Poet, as he gazes on a Family 
that holds not the Christian Faith, 
embraces them in the folds of Chris- 


tian Love—and how religion as well 
as nature sanctifies the tenderness 
that is yearning at his heart towards 
them, who though outcasts by Hea- 
ven’s decree, are not by Heaven, 
still — to man, left forlorn on 
eart ° 


A JEWISH FAMILY. 


(IN A SMALL VALLEY OPPOSITE 8T GOAR, 
UPON THE RHINE. ) 


*¢ Genius of Raphael ! if thy wings 
Might bear thee to this glen, 
With faithful memory left of things 
To pencil dear and pen, 
Thou wouldst forego the neighbouring 
Rhine, 
And all his majesty, 
A studious forehead to incline 
O’er this poor family. 


“ The Mother—her thou must have seen, 
In spirit, ere she came 

To dwell these rifted rocks between, 
Or found on earth a name ; 

An image, too, of that sweet Boy, 
Thy inspirations give : 

Of playfulness, and love, and joy, 
Predestined here to live. 


* Downcast, or shooting glances far, 
How beautiful his eyes, 
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That blend the nature of the star 
With that of summer skies ! 

I speak as if of sense beguiled ; 
Uncounted months are gone, 
Yet am I with the Jewish Child, 

That exquisite Saint John. 


‘¢ T see the dark brown curls, the brow, 
The smooth transparent skin, 
Refined, as with intent to show 
The holiness within; 
The grace of parting Infancy 
By blushes yet untamed ; 
Age faithful to the mother’s knee, 
Nor of her arms ashamed. 


‘€ Two lovely Sisters, still and sweet 
As flowers, stand side by side; 

Their soul-subduing looks might cheat 
The Christian of his pride: 

Such beauty hath the Eternal poured 
Upon them not forlorn, 

Though of a lineage once abhorred, 
Nor yet redeemed from scorn. 


‘¢ Mysterious safeguard, that, in spite 
Of poverty and wrong, 

Doth here preserve a living light, 
From Hebrew fountains sprung ; 

That gives this ragged group to cast 
Around the dell a gleam 

Of Palestine, of glory past, 
And proud Jerusalem !” 


These exquisite lines seem to be- 
long of right to “ Memorials of a 
Tour on the Continent.” Indeed 
this Sixth Volume is supplementary 
to the Five, and it was the author’s 
intention, from which happily he has 
departed, to reserve its contents to 
be interspersed in some future edi- 
tion of his miscellaneous poems. 
Some stanzas equally exquisite with 
those now quoted, and associated 
with them in our memory by the 
affinities we have hinted at, we can- 
not help giving from the “ Memo-« 
rials,” &c.—for never was charity in- 
culcated by an appeal to the heart 
at once so simple and so irresistible. 


COMPOSED IN ONE OF THE CATHOLIC 
CANTONS OF SWITZERLAND. 


** Doomed as we are our native dust 
To wet with many a bitter shower, 

It ill befits us to disdain 

The Altar, to deride the Fane, 
Where patient sufferers bend, in trust 
To win a happier hour. 


*¢ T love, where spreads the village lawn, 
Upon some knee-worn Cell to gaze ; 
Hail to the firm unmoving Cross, 

Aloft, where pines their branches toss ! 
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And to the Chapel far withdrawn, 
That lurks by lonely ways ! 


‘¢ Where’er we roam—along the brink 
Of Rhine—or by the sweeping Po, 
Through Alpine vale, or champaign wide, 
Whate’er we look on, at our side, 

Be Charity,—to bid us think 

And feel, if we would know.” 


The “ Memorials of a Tour on the 
Continent ”—which having taken up 
we cannot lay aside without repe- 
rusing them half by book and half 
by heart—occupy but some sixty or 
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so short pages—yet they are worth 
all the prose tours published since 
the Peace and before it. Not that 
they would be found by any means 
useful to the ordinary tourist as his 
Vade Mecum. For they take no no- 
tice whatever of a thousand sights 
which it is the duty, if not the de- 
light, of the ordinary tourist to look 
at and jot down in his journal. But 
when Wordsworth does speak of 
them it is with a voice of power that 
glorifies their grandeur however 
august, and solemnizes their magni- 
ficence. For example— 


BRUGES. 
‘¢ Bruges I saw attired with golden light 
(Streamed from the west) as with a robe of power ; 
Tis passed away ;—and now the sunless hour 
That slowly introducing peaceful night 
Best suits with fallen grandeur, to my sight 
Offers the beauty, the magnificence, 
And sober graces, left her for defence 
Against the injuries of Time, the spite 
Of Fortune, and the desolating storms 
Of future War. Advance not—spare to hide, 
O gentle Power of Darkness! these mild hues ; 
Obscure not yet these silent avenues 
OF stateliest Architecture, where the forms 
Of Nun-like Females, with soft motion glide!” 


BRUGES. 
“ The Spirit of Antiquity—enshrined 
In sumptuous Buildings, vocal in sweet Song, 
In Picture, speaking with heroic tongue, 
And with devout solemnities entwined— 
Strikes to the seat of grace within the mind: 
Hence Forms that glide with swan-like ease along ; 
Hence motions, even amid the vulgar throng, 
To an harmonious decency confined ; 
As if the Streets were consecrated ground, 
The City one vast Temple—dedicate 
To mutual respect in thought and deed ; 
To leisure, to forbearances sedate ; 
To social cares from jatring passions freed ; 
A nobler peace than that in deserts found! ” 


IN THE CATHEDRAL AT COLOGNE. 
** O for the help of Angels to complete 
This Temple—Angels governed by a plan 
How gloriously pursued by daring Man, 
Studious that He might not disdain the seat 
Who dwells in Heaven! But that inspiring heat 
Hath failed ; and now, ye Powers! whose gorgeous wings 
And splendid aspect yon emblazonings 
But faintly picture, ’twere an office meet 
For you, on these unfinished Shafts to try 
The midnight virtues of your harmony :— 
This vast Design might tempt you to repeat 
Strains that call forth upon empyreal ground 
Immortal Fabrics—rising to the sound 
Of penetrating harps and voices sweet !” 
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These are lofty strains, worthy 
such lofty subjects, and truly Words- 
worthian—but how sweetly are in- 
terspersed between them and others 
like them some of humbler mood, 
most touching in their simple pathos 
—such asa Hymn for the boatmen as 
they approach the Rapids—Lines on 
hearing the song of the harvest dam- 
sels floating homeward on the lake 
of Brientz—the Italian Itinerant and 
the Swiss Goatherd—and the Three 
Cottage girls, representatives of Ita- 
lian, of Helvetian, and of Scotish 
beauty, brought together, as if by 
magic, into one picture, each breath- 
ing, in her natural grace, the 
peculiar spirit and distinctive cha- 
racter of her country’s charms! 
Such gentle visions disappear, and 
we sit by the side of the Poet as he 

zes from his boat floating on the 

ake of Lugano, on the Church of San 
Salvador, which was almost destroy- 
ed by lightning a few years ago, 
while the altar and the image of the 
patron saint were untouched, and 
devoutly listen while he exclaims— 


*¢ Cliffs, fountains, rivers, seasons, times, 
Let all remind the soul of heaven ; 

Our slack devotion needs them all ; 

And Faith, so oft of sense the thrall, 
While she, by aid of Nature, climbs, 
May hope to be forgiven. 


** Glory, and patriotic Love, 

And all the Pomps of this frail ‘ spot 
Which men call earth,’ have yearned to seek 
Associate with the simple meek, 

Religion in the sainted grove, 

And in the hallowed grot. 


*¢Thither, in time of adverse shocks, 
Of fainting hopes and backward wills, 
Did mighty Tell repair of old— 

A hero cast in Nature’s mould, 
Deliverer of the steadfast rocks 

And of the ancient hills! 


He, too, of battle-martyrs chief, 
Who, to recal his daunted peers, 
For victory shaped an open space, 
By gathering with a wide embrace, 
Into his single heart, a sheaf 

Of fatal Austrian spears.” 


But we must quote the whole of 
the wondrous stanzas, entitled “ E- 
clipse of the Sun, 1820.” 


*¢ High on her speculative tower 
Stood Science waiting for the Hour 
When Sol was destined to endure 
That darkening of his radiant face 
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Which Superstition strove to chase, 
Erewhile, with rites impure. 


¢ Afloat beneath Italian skies, 
Through regions fair as Paradise 

We gaily passed,—till Nature wrought 
A silent and unlooked-for change, 
That checked the desultory range 

Of joy and sprightly thought. 


‘* Where’er was dipped the toiling oar, 
The waves danced round us as before, 
As lightly, though of altered hue ; 
Mid recent coolness, such as falls 

At noon-tide from umbrageous walls 
That screen the morning dew. 


*'No vapour stretched its wings; no cloud 
Cast far or near a murky shroud ; 

The sky an azure field displayed ; 

Twas sunlight sheathed and gently charmed, 
Of all its sparkling rays disarmed, 

And as in slumber laid :— 


** Or something night and day between, 
Like moonshine—but the hue was green; 
Still moonshine, without shadow, spread 
On jutting rock and curved shore, 

Where gazed the peasant from his door, 
And on the mountain’s head. 


It tinged the Julian steeps—it lay, 
Lugano! on thy ample bay ; 

The solemnizing veil was drawn 
O’er Villas, Terraces, and Towers, 
To Albogasio’s olive bowers, 
Porlezsa’s verdant lawn. 


‘¢ But fancy, with the speed of fire, 
Hath fled to Milan's loftiest spire, 
And there alights ’mid that aérial host 
Of figures human and divine, 
White as the snows of Apennine 
Indurated by frost. 


“ Awe-stricken she beholds the array 

That guards the Temple night and day ; 

Angels she sees that might from heaven 
have flown, 

And virgin Saints—who not in vain 

Have striven by purity to gain 

The beatific crown ; 


*€ Sees long-drawn files, concentric rings, 
Each narrowing above each ; the wings— 
The uplifted palms, the silent marble lips, 
The starry zone of sovereign height 

All steeped in this portentous light! 

All suffering dim eclipse. 


“ Thus after Man had fallen (if aught 
These perishable spheres have wrought 
May with that issue be compared) 
Throngs of celestial visages 
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Darkening like water in the breeze, 
A holy sadness shared. 


** Lo! while I speak, the labouring Sun 
His glad deliverance has begun ; 

The cypress waves its sombre plume 
More cheerily ; and Town and Tower 
The Vineyard and the Olive bower, 
Their lustre re-assume! 


*¢O ye, who guard and grace my Home 
While in far-distant Lands we roam, 
Was such a vision given to you ? 

Or, while we looked with favoured eyes, 
Did sullen mist hide lake and skies 

And mountains from your view ? 


‘¢ T ask in vain—and know far less 

If sickness, sorrow, or distress 

Have spared my Dwelling to this hour ; 
Sad blindness ! but ordained to prove 
Our Faith in Heaven's unfailing love 
And all-controlling Power.” 


We do not hesitate to pronounce 
this the finest lyrical effusion of com- 
bined thought, passion, sentiment,and 
imagery within the whole compass 
of poetry. If the beautiful be in- 


deed essentially different from the 
sublime, we here feel that the two 
spirits may be made to coalesce so as 
to be in their united agencies one 


divine power. We called it lyrical, 
chiefly because of its transitions. 
Though not an ode, it is odelike in 
its invocations ; and it might be set 
and sung to music if Handel were 
yet alive, and St Cecilia to come 
down for an hour from heaven. 
How solemn the opening strain ! 
and from the momentary vision of 
Science on her speculative Tower, 
how gently glides Imagination down, 
to také her place by the Poet’s side, 
in his bark afloat beneath Italian 
skies—suddenly bedimmed, lake, 
land, and all, with a something be- 
tween day and night. Ina moment 
we are conscious of Eclipse. Our 
slight surprise is lost in the sense 
of a strange beauty—solemn not 


sad—settling on the face of nature: 


and the abodes of men. In a single 
stanza filled with beautiful names 
of the beautiful, we have a vision of 
the Lake, with all its noblest banks, 
and bays, and bowers, and moun- 
tains,—when in an instant we are 
wafted away from a scene that might 
well have satisfied our imagination 
and our heart —if high emotions 
were not uncontrollable and omni- 
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potent—wafted away by Fancy with 
the speed of fire—lakes, groves, 
cliffs, mountains, all forgotten—and 
alight amid an aérial host of figures 
human and divine, on a spire that 
seeks the sky. How still those 
imaged sanctities and purities, all 
white as snows of Apennine, stand 
in the heavenly region, circle above 
circle, and crowned as with a zone 
of stars! They are embued with 
life. In their animation the figures 
of angels and saints, insensate stones 
no more, seem to feel the Eclipse 
that shadows them, and look awful 
in the portentous light. What poet 
but Wordsworth could have tran- 
scended the grandeur of that mo- 
ment’s vision? Not even Milton. 
In his inspiration he transcends it 
far—and beholds in the visages of 
that aérial host those of the sons of 
heaven darkening with celestial 
sorrow at the Fall of Man—when 


** Throngs of celestial visages 
Darkening like water in the breeze, 
A holy sadness shared.” 


Never since the day on which the 
wondrous edifice, in its consummate 
glory, first saluted the sun, had it 
inspired in the soul of kneeling saint 
a thought so sad and so sublime— 
a thought beyond the reaches of 
the soul of him whose genius bade 
it bear up all its holy adornments 
so far from earth, that the silent 
company seem sometimes, as light 
and shadow moves among them, to 
be in ascension to heaven. But the 
Sun begins again to look like the 
Sun, and the Poet, relieved by the 
joyful light from that awful trance, 
delights to behold 


“ Town and Tower, 
The Vineyard and the Olive Bower, 
Their lustre reassume ;””’ 


and “ breathes there a man with soul 
so dead” that it burns not within 
him as he hears the heart of the hus- 
band and the father breathe forth its 
love and its fear, remembering on a 
sudden the far distant whom it has 
never forgotten—a love and a fear 
that saddens, but disturbs not, for the 
vision he saw had inspired him with 
a trust in the tender mercies of God? 
Commit to faithful methory, O son of 
a day! who may some time or otherbe 
a traveller over the wide world, the 
sacred stanza that brings the Poem to 
a close—and it will not fail te come 
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fort thee when sitting all alone by the 
well in the wilderness, or walking 
along the strange streets of foreign 
cities, or lying in thy cot at mid- 
night afloat on far-off seas. 

ut let us now turn to the Memo- 
rials of Wordsworth’s Tours in Scot- 
land. We said that the Bard loves 
Scotland—though we are sorry to 
know that he is somewhat shy of so- 
journing in her cities—more espe- 
cially Edinburgh. Let us see the 
light of his countenance—we be- 
seech him—for here his head will be 
honoured—and for years he has been 
worthily — of in the Edinburgh 
Review. Itis not using us well to 
glide through our good town like a 
common shadow—nay, to sleep one 
night at least in Glasgow—without 
visiting Edinburgh at all—as if the 
wise men of the East were not com- 
parable to those of the West—which 
we really cannot allow—though we 
cheerfully confess we have no such 
phenomenon to show as the Glasgow 
Gander. 

Wordsworth’s first visit to Scot- 
land appears to have been in the 
year 1803—his second in 1814—his 
third in 1831—and his fourth in 
1833—and sad to say we never saw 
our native air move the locks on his 
lofty temples. But we have trod 
many a time and oft, within these 
last thirty years, every glen and 
every mountain side or summit that 
ever felt the pressure of the Poet’s 
feet. We too have written a few 

ages in prose and verse about the 
Highlands and the Lowlands — 
though none of them may have ever 
met his eyes—which have not been 
neglected by our compatriots—and 
Scotland has declared herself well 


leased with many sketches and nota 
om pictures of her scenery,and of the 
domestic life and character of her in- 
habitants, by Christopher North. All 
hail Wordsworth! in the flesh or in 
the spirit, as on stilts thou fordest 


the Tweed. On primrosed bank and 
brae—and on hill-breast of heather 
—elastic be the greensward and the 
brown bent beneath the feet of the 
best-beloved of all English bards; 
and “ at the close of the day, when 
the hamlet is@till,” mayst thou lean 
on the arm of the best beloved of all 
Scotish reviewers, and by him be 
ushered, at “ the wee short hour 
ayont the twal’,” in that still hamlet 
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to the spare chamber with its rushy 
bed. Sir Walter has reaped a hun- 
dred harvests on our hills—and we 
and others have gleaned many an 
armful; but the whole soil of Scot- 
land was sown ages ago with seeds 
that send sprouting up, in joyful 
resurrection, crop after crop of bold 
and beautiful thoughts that seem 
thicker and thicker as scythe and 
sickle passes through them in vain— 
while reapers and mowers wonder 
as they look behind to see the undi« 
minished produce, and would be- 
lieve in glamoury, but for the sweet 
scents and sunny colours beyond 
the power of witch or warlock to 
imitate—as the living bloom is all re- 
dolent of heaven. 

Wordsworth in Scotland, as in 
England, and Switzerland, and Italy, 
and the Tyrol, is still Wordsworth 
Here too he reaps 


** The harvests of a quiet eye, 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart ; ” 


his thoughts and feelings and vi- 
sions, and dreams, and fancies, and 
imaginations, are all his own by 
some divine right which no other 
mortal shares along with him; and 
true as they all are to nature, are all 
distinguished by some undefinable 
but delightful charm peculiar to 
his own being, which assuredly 
is the most purely spiritual that 
ever was enshrined in human dust. 
Safe in his originality, he fears not 
to travel the same ground that has 
been travelled by thousands —and 
beaten, and barren, and naked as it 
may seem to be—he is sure to detect 
some loveliest family of wild flowers 
that had lurked unseen in ‘some 
unsuspected crevice—to soothe his 
ears with a transient murmur, the 
spirit of the wilderness awakens the 
bee that had dropt on the moss as if 
benumbed by frost—the small moor- 
land bird, revivified by sunshine sent 
from heaven, for the poet’s sake goes 
twittering in circles up the air above 
his head, nor is afraid that its nest 
will be trodden by his harmless feet 
—and should a sudden summer 
shower affront the sunshine, ’tis that 
a rainbow may come and go for his 
delight —and leave its transitory 
splendours in some immortal song. 

a the great features of nature— 
lochs ond mountains—among which 
he has lived all his days—he looks 
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with a serene but sovereign eye—as 
if he held them all in fee—and they 
stood there to administer to the de- 
light—we must not say the pride— 
of him, 


** Sole King of rocky Cumberland.” 


And true itis, that from the assem- 
blage of their summits in the sun- 
set 

*¢ impulses of deeper mood 
Have come to him in solitude,” 


than ever visited the heart of any 
other poet. 

The imagery in his Blind Highland 
Boy, though~’tis entitled a tale for 
children—is in some stanzas magni« 
ficent—for the Bard knows well that 
the highest poetry is not thrown 
— on the wondering soul of child- 
hood. 


* Yet he had many a restless dream; 
Both when he heard the Eagle’s scream, 
And when he heard the torrent’s roar, 
And heard the water beat the shore 
Near which their cottage stood. 


* Beside a lake their cottage stood, 

Not small like ours, a peaceful flood ; 
But one of mighty size and strange ; 
That, rough or smooth, is full of change, 
And stirring in its bed. 


‘ For to this lake, by night and day, 
The great Sea-water finds its way 
Through long, long windings of the hills; 
And drinks up all the pretty rills, 

And rivers large and strong : 


‘¢ Then hurries back the road it came— 
Returns, on errand still the same ; 
This did it when the earth was new; 
And this for evermore will do, 

As long as earth shall last. 


* And with the coming of the tide, 
Come Boats and Ships that safely ride, 
Between the woods and lofty rocks ; 
And to the Shepherds with their flocks 
Bring tales of distant lands.” 


This is sublime in its simplicity ; and 
> is Glen-Almain, or the Narrow 
en. 


“In this still place where murmurs on 
But one meek streamlet, only one— 
A convent, even a hermit’s cell, 
Would break the silence of this dell : 
It is not quiet, it is not ease ; 
But something deeper far than these: 
The separation that is here 
Is of the grave; and of austere 
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Yet happy feelings of the dead : 
And therefore was it rightly said 
That Ossian, last of all his race, 
Lies buried in this lonely place.” 


How mournful! Even more so—if 
that can be—tinged too with the ter- 
rible—and steeped, in places, almost 
in a savage spirit—is the poem sug- 

ested by a beautiful ruin upon one 
of the islands of Loch Lomond, a 

lace chosen for the retreat of a so- 
itary individual, from whom the in- 
habitation acquired the name of 
the “ Brownie’s Cell.” But how ex- 
quisitely beautiful the close! The 
ghost of the miserable man has been 
evoked and laid—and thus Words- 
worth, in a transport, describes the 
ruin that encloses his grave. 


‘* Spring finds not here a melancholy breast, 
When she applies her annual test 

To dead and living ; when her breath 
Quickens, as now, the wither’d heath ;— 
Nor flaunting Summer—when he throws 
His soul into the brier-rose ; 

Or calls the lily from her sleep, 

Prolong’d beneath the bordering deep ; 

Nor Autumn, when the viewless wren 

Is warbling near the Browniz’s Den. 


** Wild Relique! beauteous as the chosen 
spot 

In Nysa’s isle, the embellish’d Grot ; 

Whither by care of Libyan Jove 

(High Servant of paternal Love) 

Young Bacchus was convey’d—to lie 

Safe from his step-dame Rhea’s eye ; 

Where bud, and bloom, and fruitage glowd 

Close crowding round the Infant God, 

All colours, and the liveliest streak 

A foil to his celestial cheek ! ” 


The “ Address to Kilchurn Castle 
upon Loch Awe,” is one of his most 
lorious inspirations—so thought Sir 
alter Scott—whom we once heard 
recite it with a trumpet-voice — 
while his grey eyes now glowed and 
now gloomed, and alternate fires 
and clouds seemed—as we gazed on 
the mighty minstrel emer gems by 
the genius of his great friend, in this 
strain kindred to his own, yet felt to 
rule over him by a power peculiar 
to the imagination that conceived it 
—to flicker and float across that pile 
of forehead. We have listened, too, 
to Wordsworth himself chanting it, 
while the sound of the cataract of 
Lodore was all the while “like thuns 
der heard ee Here it is, 
a 
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“ Child of loud-throated War! the mountain Stream 
Roars in thy hearing; but thy hour of rest 

Ts come, and thou art silent in thy age ; 

Save when the winds sweep by and sounds are caught 
Ambiguous, neither wholly thine nor theirs, 

Oh! there is life that breathes not ; Powers there are 
That touch each other to the quick in modes 

Which the gross world no sense hath to perceive, 

No soul to dream of, What art Thou, from care 
Cast off—abandoned by thy rugged Sire, 

Nor by soft Peace adopted; though, in place 

And in dimension, such that thou might’st seem 

But a mere footstool to yon sovereign Lord, 

Huge Cruachan (a thing that meaner Hills 

Might crush, nor know that it had suffered harm) ; 
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Yet he, not loath, in favour of thy claims 
To reverence suspends his own; submitting 
All that the God of Nature hath conferred, 
All that he has in common with the Stars, ° 
To the memorial majesty of Time 
Impersonated in thy calm decay ! 


** Take, then, thy seat, Vicegerent unreproved ! 
Now, while a farewell gleam of evening light 

Is fondly lingering on thy shattered front, 

Do thou, in turn, be paramount ; and rule 
Over the pomp and beauty of a scene 

Whose mountains, torrents, lake, and woods, unite 
To pay thee homage ; and with these are joined, 
In willing admiration and respect, 

Two Hearts, which in thy presence might be called 
Youthful as spring. Shade of departed Power, 
Skeleton of unfleshed humanity, 

The Chronicle were welcome that should call 
Into the compass of distinct regard 

The toils and struggles of thy infancy ! 

Yon foaming flood seems motionless as ice ; 

Its dizzy turbulence eludes the eye, 

Frozen by distance ; so, majestic Pile, 

To the perception of this Age, appear 

Thy fierce beginnings, softened and subdued 
And quieted-in character; the strife, 

The pride, the fury uncontrollable, 

Lost on the aérial heights of the Crusades ! ” 








The true Highland spirit is there, 
but another spirit, too, which Words- 
worth carries with him wherever he 
goes in the sanctuary of his own ge- 
nius, and which colours all it breathes 
on—lending lovelier light to the fair, 
and more awful gloom to the great 
—and ensouling what else were but 
cold death. His sympathies with all 
that is true in art are as intense as 
his sympathies with al] that is good 
in nature ; but, habitually benign as 
the Bard is, he is intolerant of the 
paltrinesses and impertinences of 
art when they intrude on nature’s 

and mar the effect of her soli- 


tary magnificence. In the “ Effusion 
in the Pleasure-ground on the Banks 
of the Bran, near Dunkeld,” there is 
grandeur in his scorn of the childish 
pantomime of waterfalls flowing 
from the ceilings of that senseless 
summerhouse, at which so many 
grown-up babies keep staring in suc- 
cessive groups from about the be- 
ginning of June to the end of Sep- 
tember. Who that has once seen 
can ever forget the ineffable face of 
that Ossian ? 


‘¢ What, He—who mid the kindred throng 
Of heroes that inspired his song, 
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Doth yet frequent the hill of storms, 
The stars dim-twinkling through their forms ! 
What! Ossian here—a painted thrall, 
Mute fixture on a stuccoed wall ; 

To serve—an unsuspected sereen— 

For show that must not yet be seen ; 
And when the moment comes, to part 
And yanish, by mysterious art ; 

Head, harp, and body, split asunder 

For ingress to a world of wonder ; 

A gay saloon with waters dancing,”’ &c. 


The only objection we have to the 
lines that immediately follow is that 
they are so mellifluous and graceful 
as almost to make us like the very 
folly they satirize, and more than re- 
concile us, while we read, to the 
“illusive cataracts.” But they are 
succeeded by some of the noblest the 
Poet ever wrote—look, for example, 
on his imagined statue of an Ossian ! 


** Then let him hew with patient stroke 

An Ossian out of mural rock, 

And leave the figurative man 

Upon thy margin, roaring Bran! 

Fixed, like the Templar of the steep, 

An everlasting watch to keep, 

With local sanctities in trust, 

More precious than a hermit’s dust ; 

And virtues through the mass infused, 

Which old Idolatry abused. 

‘* What though the granite would deny 

All fervour to the sightless eye ; 

And touch from rising suns in vain 

Solicit a Memnonian strain ; 

Yet, in some fit of anger sharp, 

The Wind might force the deep-grooved 
harp 

To utter melancholy moans 

Not unconnected with the tones 

Of soul-sick flesh and weary bones ; 

While grove and river notes would lend, 

Less deeply sad, with these to blend !” 


He looks again on the paltry pageant 
and 
“ Thirsting for redress 
Recoils into the wilderness.” 


Wordsworth frequently speaks with 
a mournful reverence of Ossian. But 
not of Macpherson’s Ossian, whom 
we cannot help thinking he doth too 
much despise—for surely there must 


be poetry in that imaginary world of 


dreary though weary mist. He has 
imaged to himself an Ossian of his 
own—worthy ancient Caledon—and 
never thinks of him without think- 
Ing “ of old age and the loss of eyes.” 
Peace to the souls of the Heroes! 
And sometimes Wordsworth does 
think of the heroes of Scotland—not 
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of Fingal, and the other phantom 
kings and chiefs of Morvern—but of 
him, who 


‘* Fought for Scotland, left the name 

Of Wattace to be found, like a wild 
flower, 

All over his dear country ; left the deeds 
Of Wa tactz, like a family of ghosts, 
To people the steep rocks and river banks, 
Her natural sanctuaries, with a local soul 
Of independence and stern liberty,’’ 


Shame at once and glory to Scotland 
that the following stanzas, *‘ Com- 
posed at ‘Cora Linn, in sight of 
Wallace’s Tower,” should have been 
written by a poet of England. 


** Lord of the Vale! astounding flood ! 
The dullest leaf in this thick wood 
Quakes—conscious of thy power ; 

The caves reply with hollow moan ; 
And vibrates to its central stone, 

Yon time-cemented Tower! 


‘* And yet how fair the rural scene ! 
For thou, O Clyde, hast ever been 
Beneficent as strong ; 

Pleased in refreshing dews to steep 
The little trembling flowers that peep 
Thy shelving rocks among. 


** Hence all who love their country, love 
To look on thee—delight to rove 

Where they thy voice can hear ; 

And, to the Patriot-warrior’s Shade, 
Lord of the vale! to Heroes laid 
Ine@ust, that voice is dear ! 


‘¢ Along thy banks, at dead of night 
Sweeps visibly the Wallace Wight ; 
Or stands in warlike vest, 

Aloft, beneath the moon’s pale beam, 
A Champion worthy of the Stream, 
Yon grey tower’s living crest ! 


‘¢ But clouds and envious darkness hide 
A form not doubtfully descried : 

Their transient mission o’er, 

O say to what blind region flee 

These shapes of awful phantasy ? 

To what untrodden shore ? 


‘* Less than divine command they spurn ; 
But this we from the mountains learn, 
And this the valleys show, 

That never will they deign to hold 
Communion where the heart is cold 

To human weal and woe. 


* The man of abject soul in vain 
Shall walk the Marathonian Plain ; 
Or thrid the shadowy gloom, 

That still invests the guardian Pass, 
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Where stood, sublime, Leonidas, 
Devoted to the tomb. 


*¢ Nor deem that it can aught avail 
For such to glide with oar or sail 
Beneath the piny wood, 

Where Tell once drew, by Uri’s lake, 
His vengeful shafts—prepared to slake 
Their thirst in Tyrant’s blood.” 


Yet, after all, in most moods, we 
love his poetry best when it deals 
with the common on-goings of life, 
and its ordinary affections. For it 
beautifies all dearest realities, and 
the heart cleaves to them the closer 
because of the charm they derive 
from that pure imagination which 
tinges them as if with moonlight, 
or with the hues of the morning 
sun. 


“‘ Sweet Highland girl, a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower ! 

Twice seven consenting years have shed 
Their utmost bounty on thy head; 

And these gray rocks ; this household lawn; 
These trees, a veil just half withdrawn ; 
This fall of water, that doth make 

A murmur near the silent lake ; 

This little bay, a quiet road, 

That holds in shelter thy abode ; 

In truth, together do ye seem 

Like something fashion’d in a dream! 
Such forms as from this covert peep 
When earthly cares are laid asleep! 
Yet dream and vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heart : 

God shield thee to thy latest years! 

I neither know thee nor thy peers ; 
And yet my eyes are filled with tears.” 


“ What! you are stepping west- 
ward?” said a woman whom the 
poet and his sister met in a solitary 
region after sunset—and the obser- 
vation, 80 well-known to the ear of 
every native, being new to theirs, 
awakens his fancy, and as he conti- 
nues his journey, he composes on 
the words a little poem which some 
have laughed at, and we have seen 
others read not without tears. The 
people of Scotland are not aware 
how impressive their most familiar 
phraseology often is to our good 
friends from the south~for exam- 
ple, their perpetual reference to the 
airts. A stranger requesting direc- 
tions to some street of some town, is 
told by Saunders to keep straught 
east—then to turn to the north—and 
by and by to incline a little south- 
wards~-and he will see the shop 
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facing him to the west of the wynd. 
To one not conversant in a strange 
country with the points of the com- 

ass, such directions are as perplex- 
ing as they appear poetical to Words- 
worth. The honest “ well-dressed 
woman” was not aware of having 
said any thing mysterious, and has 
doubtless remained ignorant till this 
day of her having inspired by that 
usual salutation the imaginative ge- 
nius of the author of the Excursion. 
But the truth is, that they who laugh 
at the lines composed on such occa- 
sions, are not wise, but foolish; in 
their ears their country’s speech has 
lost its virtue—they are continually 
using words of which they have no 
feeling—and are insensible to the 
pathos which is often implied in 
customary phrases, which affect the 
heart of an alien, or set his imagina- 
tion on the wing. 


*¢ The voice was soft, and she who spake 
Was walking by her native Lake! 

The salutation had to me 

The very sound of courtesy ; 

Its power was felt; and while my eye 
Was fixed upon the glowing sky, 

The echo of the voice enwrought 

A human sweetness with the thought 
Of travelling through the world that lay 
Before me in my endless way.” 


To us or you a girl shearing ina field 
by herself is no such rare sight as to 
set us a-singing a lyrical ballad ; but 
Wordsworth, it would appear, had 
never seen such sight till one 
day he came upon it in the High- 
lands; and immediately his heart 
was inditing a good matter, even 
“ The Solitary Reaper,” one of the 
very loveliest of all his lays. 


‘¢ Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass ! 
Reaping and singing by herself : 
Stop here, or gently pass! 

Alone she cuts, and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 

O listen ! for the Vale profound 

Is overflowing with the sound. 


‘* No Nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of Travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian Sands : 

Such thrilling voice was never heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides, 
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‘¢ Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago : 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss or pain, 
That has been, and may be again! 


‘* Whate’er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending ; 

I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the sickle bending ;— 

I listened—motionless and still ; 

And when I mounted up the hill, 

The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no more.” 


Have our friends been all along 
aware that we have been quoting 
and commenting on Poems—with the 
exception but of three—not in Words- 
worth’s New Volume, but inter- 
spersed through his old Silve? What 
matters it? The oldest volumes are 
as new as the se gam and as fresh 
—and they will all enjoy together 
immortal youth. Mind we are not 
writing an Essay on the Genius of 
Wordsworth—not we indeed—yet 
haply some of you may understand 
and feel it better now and here in 
these pages than you did before; 
for our selection has been made in 
love—and love is “judicious ”—so 
saith Milton. But here are lines, 
kindred to many of those in which 
you have been now delighting, from 
his New Volume, and supremely 
good as the best composed by him 
in what we may almost call the 
olden time. There is no need for 
us to tell you how much the Broach 
is still prized by persons in humble 
stations in the Highlands. 


THE HIGHLAND BROACH. 
“ If to Tradition faith be due, 
And echoes from old verse speak true, 
Ere the meek Saint, Columba, bore 
Glad tidings to Iona’s shore, 
No common light of nature blessed 
The mountain region of the west, 
A land where gentle manners ruled 
O’er men in dauntless virtues schooled, 
That raised, for centuries, a bar 
Impervious to the tide of war ; 
Yet peaceful Arts did entrance gain 
Where haughty Force had striven in vain ; 
And, ’mid the works of skilful hands, 
By wanderers brought from foreign lands 
And various climes, was not unknown 


The clasp that fixed the Roman Gown; 
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The Fibula, whose shape, I ween, 
Still in the Highland Broach is seen, 
The silver Broach of massy frame, 
Worn at the breast of some grave Dame 
On road or path, or at the door 

Of fern-thatched Hut on heathy moor : 
But delicate of yore its mould, 

And the material finest gold; 

As might beseem the fairest Fair, 
Whether she graced a royal chair, 

Or shed, within a vaulted Hall, 

No fancied lustre on the wall 

Where shields of mighty Heroes hung, 
While Fingal heard what Ossian sung. 


** The heroic Age expired—it slept 
Deep in its tomb :—the bramble crept 
O’er Fingal’s hearth ; the grassy sod 
Grew on the floors his Sons had trod : 
Malvina! where artthou? Their state 
The noblest-born must abdicate, 

The fairest, while with fire and sword 
Come Spoilers—horde impelling horde, 
Must walk the sorrowing mountains, drest 
By ruder hands in homelier vest. 

Yet still the female bosom lent, 

And loved to borrow, ornament ; 

Still was its inner world a place 
Reached by the dews of heavenly grace ; 
Still pity to this last retreat 

Clove fondly ; to his favourite seat 
Love wound his way by soft approach, 
Beneath a massier Highland Broach. 


‘ © When alternations came of rage 


Yet fiercer, in a darker age ; 

And feuds, where, clan encountering clan, 
The weaker perished to a man ; 

For maid and mother, when despair 
Might else have triumphed, baffling prayer, 
One small possession lacked not power, 
Provided in a calmer hour, 

To meet such need as might befall— 
Roof, raiment, bread, or burial : 

For woman, even of tears bereft, 

The hidden silver Broach was left. 


** As generations come and go, 

Their arts, their customs, ebb and flow ; 
Fate, fortune, sweep strong powers away, 
And feeble, of themselves, decay ; 

What poor abodes the heir-loom hide, 
In which the castle once took pride ! 
Tokens, once kept as boasted wealth, 

If saved at all, are saved by stealth. 

Lo! ships, from seas by nature barred, 
Mount along ways by man prepared ; 
And in far-stretching vales, whose streams 
Seek other seas, their canvass gleams. 
Lo! busy towns spring up, on coasts 
Thronged yesterday by airy ghosts; 
Soon, like a lingering star forlorn 
Among the novelties of morn, 

While young delights on old encroach, 
Will vanish the last Highland Broach. 
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* But when, from out their viewless bed, 
Like vapours, years have rolled and spread 5 
And this poor verse, and worthier lays, 
Shall yield no light of love or praise, 
Then, by the spade, or cleaving plough, 
Or torrent from the mountain’s brow, 

Or whirlwind, reckless what his might 
Entombs, or forces into light, 

Blind Chance, a volunteer ally, 

That oft befriends Antiquity, 

And clears Oblivion from reproach, 
May render back the Highland Broach.” 


It is allowed on all hands now 
that there are no sonnets in any 
language comparable with Words- 
worth’s. Even Milton must yield 
the palm. He has written but about 
a dozen or so, Wordsworth some 
hundreds—and though nothing can 
surpass “the inspired grandeur of 
that on the Piedmontese Massacre, 
the tenderness of those on his 
blindness and on his deceased wife, 
the grave dignity of that to a Young 
Lady, or the cheerful and attic 
grace of those to Lawrence and 
Cyriac Skinner,” as is finely said by 
the writer of an article in the 
Edinburgh Review on Glassford’s 
Lyrical Translations, yet many of 


Wordsworth’s equal even these— 


Wordsworth’s New Volume. 
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and the long and splendid array of 
his sonnets—deploying before us in 
series after series — astonishes us 
by the proof it affords of the inex- 
haustible riches of his imaginative 
genius and his moral wisdom. One 
series on the river Duddon—two 
series dedicated to Liberty—three 
series on our Ecclesiastical History 
—miscellaneous sonnets in multi- 
tudes—and those last poured forth 
as clear, and bright, and strong, as 
the first that issued from the sacred 
spring! From the “ New Volume” 
we can afford to quote but five—all 
very fine—and the fifth we feel 
must deeply affect the heart of every 
true Scotsman. No two human be- 
ings were ever unliker each other 
in their personal and poetical charac- 
ter than William Wordsworth and 
Robert Burns. Yet how tenderly 
does the blameless bard always 
think on him who often went, alas! 
so far aside from the right path— 
how tenderly, even as brother would 
speak of dead brother, though too 
wise in his virtue to suffer it to be 
believed that “ light which leads 
astray is light from heaven!”’ 


THE TROSACHS. 
*¢ There’s not a nook within this solemn Pass, 
But were an apt confessional for One 
Taught by his summer spent, his autumn gone, 
That Life is but a tale of morning grass, 


Withered at eve. 


From scenes of art that chase 


That thought away, turn, and with watchful eyes 
Feed it ’mid Nature’s old felicities, 

Rocks, rivers, and smooth lakes more clear than glass 
Untouched, unbreathed upon. Thrice happy Guest, 
If from a golden perch of aspen spray 

(October’s workmanship to rival May) 

The pensive warbler of the ruddy breast 

This moral sweeten by a heaven-taught lay, 

Lulling the year, with all its cares, to rest.” 


EAGLES. 
(COMPOSED AT DUNOLLIE CASTLE IN THE BAY OF OBAN.) 
** Dishonoured Rock and Ruin! that, by law 
Tyrannic, keep the Bird of Jove embarred 
Like a lone criminal whose life is spared. 


Vexed is he, and screams loud. 


The last I saw 


Was on the wing ; stooping, he struck with awe 
Man, bird, and beast; then, with a Consort paired, 
From a bold headland, their lov’d aery’s guard, 
Flew high above Atlantic waves, to draw 


Light from the fountain of the setting sun. 

Such was this Prisoner once ; and, when his plumes 
The sea-blast ruffies as the storm comes on, 

Tn spirit, for a moment, he resumes 

His rank ’mong freeborn creatures that live free, 
His power, his beauty, and his majesty.” 
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HIGHLAND HUT. 
** See what gay wild flowers deck this earth-built Cot, 
Whose smoke, forth-issuing whence and how it may, 
Shines in the greeting of the Sun’s first ray 
Like wreaths of vapour without stain or blot. 
The limpid mountain rill avoids it not ; 
And why shouldst thou ? If rightly trained and bred, 
Humanity is humble,—finds no spot 
Which her Heaven-guided feet refuse to tread. 
The walls are cracked, sunk is the flowery roof, 
Undressed the pathway leading to the door ; 
But love, as Nature loves, the lonely Poor ; 
Search, for their worth, some gentle heart wrong-proof, 
Meek, patient, kind, and, were its trials fewer, 
Belike less happy.—Stand no more aloof!” 


TO THE PLANET VENUS, AN EVENING STAR. 


(COMPOSED AT LOCH LOMOND.) 


** Though joy attend the orient at the birth 

Of dawn, it cheers the lofty spirit most 

To watch thy course when Day-light, fled from earth, 
In the grey sky hath left his lingering Ghost, 
Perplexed as if between a splendour lost 

And splendour slowly mustering. Since the Sun, 
The absolute, the world-absorbing One 
Relinquished half his empire to the Host 
Emboldened by thy guidance, holy Star, 

Holy as princely, who that looks on thee 
Touching, as now, in thy humility 

The mountain borders of this seat of care, 

Can question that thy countenance is bright, 
Celestial Power, as much with love as light?” 


MOSSGIEL. 
*¢¢ There!’ said a Stripling, pointing with meet pride 
Towards a low roof with green trees half concealed, 
* Is Mossgiel farm; and that’s the very field 
Where Burns ploughed up the Daisy.’ Far and wide 
A plain below stretched sea-ward, while, descried 
Above sea-clouds, the Peaks of Arran rose; 
And, by that simple notice, the repose 
Of earth, sky, sea, and air, was vivified. 
Beneath ‘ the random bield of clod or stone’ 
Myriads of Daisies have shone forth in flower 
Near the lark’s nest, and in their natural hour 
Have passed away, less happy than the One 
That by the unwilling ploughshare died to prove 
The tender charm of Poetry and Love.” 


And what, we hear you ask, is fect beauty may be felt—and having 


the character of the poem that gives 
its title to the volume “ Yarrow 
Revisited?” “ The title Yarrow Re- 
visited will stand in no need of 
explanation, for readers acquainted 
with the author’s previous poems, 
suggested by that celebrated stream” 
—“ Yarrow Unvisited,” “ Yarrow 
Visited,” and “ Yarrow Revisited,” 
must be all three read in instant 
succession—say rather with a sweet 
long pause between, that their per- 


done so, you will then understand a 
profounder meaning than Milton 
himself knew to be in them—in the 
words he used of the nightingale— 
“ Most musical, most melancholy.” 
Coleridge was indeed a charming 
melodist and harmonist, but Words- 
worth, believe us, is a greater far—~ 
for while in his poetry sound is often 
still sweeter than in Christabelle or 
even Genevieve, profounder is the 
sense, and deeper, therefore, sink 
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they together into the soul. The 
stanzas are a memorial of a day 
passed with Sir Walter Scott, and 
other friends, visiting the banks of 
the Yarrow under his guidance im- 
mediately before his departure from 
Abbotsford for Naples. 


YARROW REVISITED. 
*¢ The gallant youth, who may have gained, 
Or seeks, a ‘ Winsome Marrow,’ 
Was but an Infant in the lap 
When first I looked on Yarrow ; 
Once more, by Newark’s Castle-gate, 
Long left without a Warder, 
I stood, looked, listened, and with Thee, 
Great Minstrel of the Border ! 


* Grave thoughts ruled wide on that sweet 
day, 

Their dignity installing 

In gentle bosoms, while sere leaves 
Were on the bough, or falling ; 

But breezes played, and sunshine gleamed— 
The forest to embolden ; 

Reddened the fiery hues, and shot 
Transparence through the golden. 


** For busy thoughts the Stream flowed on 
In foamy agitation ; 
And slept in many a crystal pool 
For quiet contemplation : 
No public and no private care 
The freeborn mind enthralling, 
We made a day of happy hours, 
Our happy days recalling. 


** Brisk Youth appeared, the Morn of youth, 
With freaks of graceful folly, — 

Life’s temperate Noon, her sober Eve, 
Her Night not melancholy, 

Past, present, future, all appeared 
In harmony united, 

Like guests that meet, and some from far, 
By cordial love invited. 


*¢ And if, as Yarrow, through the woods 
And down the meadow ranging, 
Did meet us with unaltered face, 
Though we were changed and changing ; 
If, then, some natural shadows spread 
Our inward prospect over, 
The eoul’s deep valley was not slow 
Its brightness to recover. 


** Eternal blessings on the Muse, 
And her divine employment ! 

The blameless Muse, who trains her Sons 
For hope and calm enjoyment ; 

Albeit sickness lingering yet 
Has o'er their pillow brooded ; 

And Care waylay their steps—a Sprite 
Not easily eluded. 


** For thee, O Scorr! compelled to change 
Green Eildon-hill and Cheviot 

For warm Vesuvio's vine-clad slopes ; 
And leave thy Tweed and Teviot 
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For mild Sorento’s breezy waves ; 
May classic Fancy, linking 

With native Fancy her fresh aid, 
Preserve thy heart from sinking! 


“O! while they minister to thee, 
Each vying with the other, 
May Health return to mellow Age, 
With Strength, her venturous brother ; 
And Tiber, and each brook and rill 
Renowned in song and story, 
With unimagined beauty shine, 
Nor lose one ray of glory! 


** For Thou, upon a hundred streams, 
By tales of love and sorrow, 
Of faithful love, undaunted truth, 
Hast shed the power of Yarrow ; 
And streams unknown, hills yet unseen, 
Where’er thy path invite thee, 
At parent Nature’s grateful call, 
With gladness must requite Thee. 


** A gracious welcome shall be thine, 
Such looks of love and honour 

As thy own Yarrow gave to me 
When first I gazed upon her; 

Beheld what I had feared to see, 
Unwilling to surrender 

Dreams treasured up from early days, 
The holy and the tender. 


6* And what, for this frail world, were all 
That mortals do or suffer, 

Did no responsive harp, no pen, 
Memorial tribute offer ? 

Yea, what were mighty Nature’s self ? 
Her features, could they win us, 

Unhelped by the poetic voice 
That hourly speaks within us ? 


* Nor deem that localised Romance 
Plays false with our affections ; 
Unsanctifies our tears—made sport 
For fanciful dejections : 

Ab, no! the visions of the past 
Sustain the heart in feeling 

Life as she is—our changeful Life, 
With friends and kindred dealing. 


* Bear witness, Ye, whose thoughts that 
day 
In Yarrow’s groves were center’d ; 
Who through the silent portal arch 
Of mouldering Newark enter’d, 
And clomb the winding stair that once 
Too timidly was mounted 
By the ‘ last Minstrel,’ (not the last) 
Ere he his Tale recounted! 


“ Flow on for ever, Yarrow Stream ! 
Fulfil thy pensive duty, 

Well pleased that future Bards should chant 
For simple hearts thy beauty, 

To dream-light dear while yet unseen, 
Dear to the common sunshine, 

And dearer still, as now I feel, 
To memory’s shadowy moonshine !” 
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* OncE on a time,” said Cornet 
Winthrop, “ the quiet town of Hig- 
glesworth was frightened from its 
propriety by a very well authenti- 
cated apparition. It was about six 
feet high; had a powerful pair of 
whiskers, bold, joyous-looking black 
eyes, and the most fashionably made 
clothes that had ever been seen in 
the county. Every night, just as it 
became dusk, it made its appear- 
ance under the garden-wall of a fine 
old manor-house, about half a mile 
from the town, paced slowly up and 
down for a considerable length of 
time, and on the approach of any 
passenger, either glided noiselessly 
past him, or, as was most commonly 
the case, disappeared. Various con- 
jectures were hazarded as to this 
very unusual occurrence ; — many 
enquiries were made, and the con- 
clusion to which the wise people of 
Higglesworth came was this, that the 
apparition, whatever it was, was that 
of a very handsome fellow, about 
four or five and twenty, with the 
pride of a bashaw and the stiffaess 
of a Turk, from which two circum- 
stances they unanimously decided 
that it had very much the appear- 
ance of a military man. It was tra- 
ced to the gateway of the Piebald 
Horse, the principal hostel of the 
borough, and, in fact, the most scep- 
tical in such matters were convinced 
that the reports on this occasion, like 
some of the fashionable songs, were 
founded on facts ; for the Boniface of 
the aforesaid hostel deposed, that for 
the last ten days the identical ghost 
had occupied his two best rooms, be- 
ing No. 10 and No. 12; and, moreover, 
was the best judge of port wine that 
had ever taken up his residence in 
the Piebald Horse. In a few days 
after these facts were elicited, the 
phantom discontinued its appear- 
ances, but not before it was ru- 
moured, that on one or two occasions 
it had not ‘walked’ alone, but had 
been accompanied by another ap- 
parition in a bonnet and cloak. Whe- 
ther this last circumstance was true 
or false, the good folks of Higgles- 
worth never discovered; but I have 
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every reason to believe it was true, 
as I have heard the story over and 
over again from the two persons who 
were principally concerned in the 
adventure. My friend Harry Vil- 
liers was as fine, jovial a heart- 
ed fellowas could be imagined. Some 
people might perhaps say he was not 
so clever as he might have been, as 
I believe he did not pretend to see 
much beauty in the preface to Bel- 
lendenus, never having heard of that 
performance, and altogether was in- 
clined to consider the schoolmen, as 
he himself would have expressed it, 
considerable humbugs. But his 
judgment in horse flesh, pleasant 
small talk, and excellent disposition, 
went a great way to supply his want 
of appreciation of the classical merits 
of -my old pedagogue, Dr Parr. In 
the manor-house, which I have told 
you was about half-a-mile from 
Higglesworth, lived a gentleman of 
the name of Tracy, one of those 
characters who are commoner in 
life than is often imagined, who 
make up, by prodigious suavity to 
strangers, and an affectation of good- 
ness and generosity, for the peevish- 
ness and meanness they display to 
their dependents. Every one was 
eloquent in the praises of Mr Tracy, 
—the kind, the good, the indulgent 
Mr Tracy,—except his servants, 
whom he nearly starved, and his 
daughter, whom he tyrannized over 
as if she had been his slave. Idon’t 
exactly know whether Harry Villiers 
troubled his head much about the 
sufferings of our sable brethren in 
the colonies, but I know he was 
most indefatigable in his zeal for 
the emancipation of the beautiful 
Julia Tracy. For this purpose, he 
would not have grudged twenty mil- 
lions out of his pocket, if he had had 
them; but unfortunately, though he 
had a very decentish sort of fortune, 
he had neither enough to pay off the 
national debt, nor even, as he feared, 
to satisfy the expectations of the 
grasping and ambitious papa. How- 
ever, he had one consolation, and 
that was, that he knew the daughter 
was neither grasping nor ambitious. 
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A captaincy of dragoons, a small es- 
tate, a few thousands in cash, the 
strength of a Hercules, and expec- 
tancies from an ancient aunt, left 
him very little room for care or de- 
spondency—not to mention that his 
fortnight’s visit to the venerable bo- 
rough of Higglesworth left him very 
little room to despair in a matter in 
which he was more deeply interested 
than even the condition of his funds. 
“On mounting the coach which 
was to convey him to Cheltenham, 
his reflections were by no means un- 
leasant. He had no doubt of gain- 
ing the full approval of his aunt, and 
he was now proceeding to her house 
to lay the whole story of his love 
before her. This aunt of his, Mrs 
Edward Villiers, was very well 
known in the gay society of the city 
of pumps and vanities. Fat, fair, 
and fifty-two, afortune in her own 
right, and a surpassing genius for 
whist—what more had she to desire? 
She had every thing that could con- 
duce to happiness or comfort; and 
had only two impediments to her 
felicity, and these were a heart with 
the susceptibility of sixteen, and a 
certificate of her birth, which was 


dated 1781. How she had got through- 
the twenty years of her widowhood 
without a second yoke, nobody could 


imagine. It could not be from the 
circumstance of no one making her 
an offer, as she had seldom fewer 
than half-a-dozen, who were anxious 
to prove their estimation of her 
beauty and accomplishments by 
presiding at the best furnished table 
in Cheltenham, and taking posses- 
sion of one of the prettiest estates in 
thecounty of Gloster. Of all these 
yey Sem disinterested offers, my 
friend Harry was the confidant. She 
never gave a decided answer, but 
responded to the declarations of her 
suitors in so very statesmanlike a 
manner, that the acutest of them 
were puzzled as to her meaning. 
They still lived in hope, and I sus- 
pect there were few old bachelors, 
who, after the first month or two of 
the season, did not look with very 
peculiar feelings on the pillared por- 
tals and beautiful plate glass win- 
dows of number rE cwed on And 
when, in addition, a handsome, dark- 
brown chariot, with a knowing look- 
ing little postilion, came flashing 
round the corner, and pulled up at 
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the door, in waiting for the lady of 
the mansion, it was astonishing to 
see how gouty old squires and liver- 
less nabobs ‘ swaled jauntily’ along 
the pavement, and summoned glan- 
ces of intense admiration as the 
sweet ‘cause of all their care and all 
their woe’ tripped into the carriageas 
lightly as could be expected from 
thirteen stone and a half, and depo- 
sited herself on the cushion with a 
ponderosity that proved what un- 
bounded confidence she had in—the 
strength of the springs. 

“To this lady Harry presented 
himself; after a ¢éte-d-téte dinner, 
the aunt and nephew had a long and 
serious conversation. 

“* And so you see, my dear aunt 
Dorothy’ 

“Qa! Harry, why will you al- 
ways call me aunt Dorothy ?—'tis 
such a ridiculous old-fashioned 
name.’ 

“¢ What shall I call you—Anti- 
quity, or Antipathy, or what ?’ 

“ «I was christened Dorothea Leo- 
nora.’ 

“* Well, then, my dear Aunt Do- 
rothea Leonora, I am going to tell 
you a secret.’ 

** * Oh, delightful—somebody else 
wishes to be introduced to me. Well, 
*tis too bad. Is he young or old?’ 

“ « Who?’ 

“* The gentleman.’ 

“*T haven’t said a single word 
about a gentleman ; I was only going 
to tell you, in return forall the con- 
fidences you have reposed in me, that 
Iam most tremendously in love.’ 

“* You? how can you talk such 
nonsense ? Such a thing is contrary 
to law.’ 

“ ¢ What is contrary to law ?” 

*** Why, marrying one’s uncle’s 
widow, to be sure.’ 

‘* « What the deuce do you mean? 
I never said a syllable about uncles 
or widows, or any thing of the sort. 
Do you remember the Tracys who 
lived in Chamberfield house ?’ 

“¢To be sure I do,’ cried Mrs 
Villiers ; ‘what a dear, good temper- 
ed, pleasant man they say he is.’ 

“*Hem! do you remember his 
daughter !’ 

“* Tall — very handsome—dark 
eyes—I remember perfectly—rather 
bald, I think; with whiskers slightly 

izzled.’ 

“ ¢ Whiskers—Julia Tracy—why, 
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aunt, you must be dreaming—lI tell 
you she is the most beautiful little 
creature that fancy e’er conceived 
or poet feigned.’ 

“<¢ Takes snuff, I recollect,’ conti- 
nued the widow; ‘they told me he 
was very rich—certainly. Harry, 
you may bring him as soon as you 
like.’ 

“* Well, I see I must keep my 
secret for some other time. You 
will go on talking about Mr Tracy, 
when all I want you to do is to listen 
for a few minutes till I have finished 
telling you about his daughter.’ 

“¢ Ah! poor thing, | recollect her 
very well. What have you to tell me 
of her ?’ 

“ ¢ Simply, that I hope very short- 
ly she will stand in as near a rela- 
tionship to you asIdo. Will you 
treat her well ?’ 

“ ¢ Gracious! how you hurry one? 
Has Mr Tracy empowered you to 
say all this?’ 

* ¢ Not he—but Julia has.’ 

“Indeed? I should like to bea 
little more acquainted with them be- 
fore I decide on so important a mat- 
ter.’ 

“ «She will be as dutiful to youas 
if you were her mother. She has no 
female relation, and on that account 
her home is of course not so happy 
as it would otherwise be.’ 

“¢She must be rather a sensible 
sort of person for one so young. 
How old is she ?’ 

“ * Not quite eighteen.’ 

“¢ Poor child! what a time she 
has to wait before she reaches the 
maturity of her charms.’ . 

“ As she said this, Mrs Villiers 
looked with a benign expression at 
the image of a robust lady with a red 
face reflected in the opposite mirror 
—‘ Did she tell you all this herself?’ 

“«¢ Every word of it, and a great 
deal more besides. She has a great 
deal of delicacy on the subject, and 
made a point of gaining your consent 
and full acquiescence before any 
offer was formally made.’ 

“*T must make some more en- 
Ss they coming again to 

heltenham ?’ 

“* Oh, yes—and that is the reason 
Iam so anxious to secure a favour- 
able reception to her before hand. 
Chamberfield House is let, and she 
tells me her father is looking out for 
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another, if possible, in this very 
street.’ 

“* How excessively complimen- 
tary! Did you tell them I intended 
to leave this house for the summer, 
as Dr Snatcher recommends the sea- 
side ?* 

** ¢ Oh, yes, I told her that—but I 
was in hopes you would remain this 
summer, more especially as they are 
coming here in a week or two. He 
is resolved not to be very distant. 
When he is within a door or two of 
this he will of course cultivate the 
acquaintance very sedulously; and 
if every thing is settled satisfactorily, 
it will prevent the trouble of moving.’ 

“ She laughed good-humouredly 
as he said this, and Harry was de« 
lighted with the friendliness of the 
manner in which she entered into 
his views. He had now little doubt, 
since he had obtained the concur- 
rence of his aunt, that even Mr Tracy 
would be satisfied with his proposals, 
and he accordingly prepared himself 
to open the siege in due form the 
moment that gentleman arrived . 

“In the mean time affairs at the 
manor-house were going on even 
more uncomfortably than usual. Mr 
Tracy was forced to expend so much 
of his good nature and pleasantry 
among the parties he met at dinner, 
that he had not a grain of any of 
them left for his home consumption. 
His harshness, in fact, seemed every 
hour to increase, and it was with 
great delight that Julia heard him 
announce his intention of immediate- 
ly proceeding to Cheltenham. She 
was ordered to have all her prepara- 
tions completed by a certain day, 
and it was resolved that he should 
write to the Plough, securing apart- 
ments till they could obtain a house. 
Julia ventured to suggest the pro 
priety of writing to Mrs Villiers, to 
ascertain whether she intended to 
let her mansion for the summer, and 
as Mr Tracy had a particular likin 
to the street where it was situated, 
he resolved to act upon her sugges- 
tion. The letter was written, with a 
request that the answer might be 
addressed to the Plough—the prepa- 
rations were all completed, and in 
due course of time a handsome travel- 


ling chariot deposited the father and 
daughter at the door of the hotel. 
Net unobserved did they make their 
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appearance, and a flush on the 
cheek of the young lady, and per- 
haps a sudden start, showed that 
she was not unconscious of the 
presence of Harry Villiers. He 
was now delighted with the certain- 
ty of being within a reasonable dis- 
tance of the object of his admira- 
tion; every day, he felt satisfied, 
would throw them together, and he 
resolved to cultivate the friendship 
of the old man in spite of the know- 
ledge he had of the repulsiveness of 
his qualities. 

“ Buoyed up with these pleasing 
anticipations, he hurried off to the 
house of Mrs Villiers, to announce to 
her the arrival of the party—but for 
the last few days there had been an 
air of mystery about that usually in- 
genuous lady, which puzzled him 
very much. On the present occa- 
sion she received his announcement 
with an affectation of such interest- 
ing consciousness, and made so many 
exclamations of wonder, surprise, 
and indecision, that Harry was per- 
fectly astonished at the fuss she 
made about the arrival of one who 
was so shortly to be her niece. But 
his aunt’s eccentricities were well 
known to him, and the kind way in 
which she spoke of Julia, the com- 
pliments she paid to her good sense 
and delicacy, completely reconciled 
him to the old lady’s absurd beha- 
viour in other respects. He was 
particularly delighted with the inter- 
est she seemed to take in his happi- 
ness, when she told him that in order 
to settle the business as speedily as 
— she intended to invite Mr 

racy to call on her the next morn- 


ing; and that then, whatever arrange- 
ment was come to, the comforts of 
Julia should not be forgotten. With 
this intention she retired to her wri- 
ting desk, and after an hour or two 
of hard labour completed a note, 
addressed it to Mr Tracy, and sent it 


off to the Plough hotel. On this 
Harry was enraptured with the pro- 
spect of success that his aunt’s co- 
operation afforded him, and resolved 
to make a formal offer of his heart 
and hand, as it is called, on that very 
day. He called on Mr Tracy for that 
purpose, but found neither of them 
at home; he therefore thought it 
best to lose no time, and though he 
was no great penman, be managed to 
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ask the father’s consent, and assured 
him of his aunt’s concurrence, in a 
very business-like manner, upon 
aper. His acquaintance with the 
ather was very slight; and his love 
for Julia had grown up impercepti- 
bly by their frequently meeting at 
the houses of mutual friends ; parti- 
cularly at the house of a distant re- 
lation of Julia, with whom, during 
her father’s residence in Chelten- 
ham, she was nearly domesticated, 
and who did all in her power to en- 
courage the flirtation. Satisfied with 
himself and pleased with all the 
world, he went to bed that night and 
dreamed of a parson in a white sur- 
plice, and a couple of postilions with 
marriage favours in their caps. 

“On the following day Mrs Vil- 
liers was all expectation. She was 
superbly dressed, and was all the 
morning in the drawingroom prac- 
tising her airs and graces. 

“*La! Harry,’ she said, ‘I won- 
der what can be keeping Mr Tracy 
—he seems quite a man of business.’ 

“ * How do you know ?’ 

“* By his letter, Harry; but, la! 
I haven't shown you his letter yet. 
He comes to the point at once, and 
misses out all high-flown compli- 
ments about beauty, and all that sort 
of thing. °Tis quite a new style of 
making an offer.’ 

“¢] don’t see, for my part,’ re- 
plied Harry, ‘ what use there is in 
so plain a matter for ridiculous 
compliments on either side, between 
om straightforward seusible peo- 

e.” 

“* Why, you know, Harry, one 
likes a little delicate attention; but 
perhaps Mr Tracy and I had better 
leave little trifles of that sort to you 
and Julia, after we have come to 
some definitive arrangement. But 
surely Mr Tracy will be here imme- 
diately—hadn’t you better leave me 
to receive him alone? It is a deli- 
cate business to manage in the pre- 
sence of a third party.’ 

“* Ah! my dear aunt, you can’t 
tell how much I am obliged to you 
for your kindness. Depend uponit, 
you will find Julia as grateful as pos- 
sible when you have given her a 
happy home.’ 

* And so saying, he left the room, 
and proceeded to the house of the 
friend where his acquaintance with 
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Julia had commenced, and, though 
it was still whatis called early, most 
unaccountably, and of course un- 
expectedly, the first person he en- 
countered on entering the drawing- 
room was Julia herself. .A few words 
sufficed to explain, in Harry’s most 
eloquent style, that his aunt entered 
warmly into his design, and had ap- 
pointed a meeting that very morning 
with Mr Tracy, to plead his cause 
as effectually as she could ; and, con- 
sidering that Harry was her next of 
kin, and that she was reputed to be 
enormously rich, the two sanguine 
young people entertained little doubt 
that the sulky selfishness of the old 
man would be overcome, and his 
consent be readily obtained to their 
union. 

“ Jn the mean time Mr Tracy, with 
his face dressed out in its sweetest 
smiles, presented himself in the 
drawingroom of Mrs Villiers. That 
lady looked as sentimental as she 
possibly could, and the excessive 
politeness of the gentleman’s man- 
ner, and his systematic deference 
and respect, added greatly to her 
embarrassment. After a few obser- 
vations about the weather, and other 
matters of that kind, the old gentle- 
man drew his chair closer to the 
sofa of his attentive listener, and 
said, ‘ And now, my dear madam, 
will you permit me to say, that your 
answer to my letter was highly sa- 
tisfactory to me?’ 

“ « Oh—dear—well—but you will 
understand from it, Mr Tracy, that 
1 have said nothing definitive on the 
subject.’ 

“* Certainly — but the tone of 
kindness in the letter—according so 
well with the amiable character of 
the writer—and the benignant ex- 
pression of her countenance—lead 
me to hope, that the business will be 
quickly settled to our mutual satis- 
faction.’ 

“¢ Oh—dear—you rather hurry 
me—one can’t exactly decide on so 
important a point. My nephew, 
Harry Villiers’—— 

“* Pardon me, my dear madam, 
for interrupting you,’ said Mr Tracy, 
making a strong effort to retain the 
suavity of his look and manner, ‘ I 
have received a note from him; but 
—the matter on which I am speak« 
ing to you just now, is far more in- 
teresting ¢o me,’ 
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“ «Oh, dear—you are very po- 
lite, I am sure.’ 

““* Have you considered the pro- 
posal I did myself the honour of 
making you ?’ 

“* Oh—I assure you I value the 
compliment you have paid me very 
highly, but these things require de- 
liberation. Iam not so young as I 
once was.’ 

“« Madam ?’ 

*“ ¢ The first bloom of youth is past, 
but I am not ignorant, that many sen- 
sible men prefer a more advanced— 
a more mature—perhaps a more sub- 
dued period of life.’ 

“* Yes—precisely—a most valu- 
able remark, replied Mr Tracy, 
looking considerably puzzled. ‘ This 
seems a very comfortable house, 
Mrs Villiers.’ 

“ * Very—I am very much attach- 
ed to it, and leave it with regret, 
though only for a very short time.’ 

“© QO, my dear madam, I should 
not wish to deprive you of it long.’ 

‘* * You are very obliging.’ 

“¢] shall take particular care of 
this very elegant furniture.’ 

“ci 

“<¢] say, that when I get posses- 
sion of this house, I shall take care 
that the furniture suffers no damage 
when I am master.’ 

“* Really—why, pon my word, 
Mr Tracy, you take one by surprise. 
I have not bound myself by what I 
said to you in my note, and many 
previous arrangements ’—— 

“© Oh! as for that, my dear Mrs 
Villiers, the details can easily be 
managed by our respective solicitors 
—papers and things of that sort 
drawn up—formally signed, sealed, 
and delivered—but I thought it was 
the least I could do to make you my 
offer in person.’ 

“ * Nothing can be more flattering. 
When I have taken a little more time 
to think ’—— 

“© Why, there can’t be much oc- 
casion for thought. Nay, lam will- 
ing to make it a sort of provisional 
bargain—and to dissolve the connec- 
tion whenever you shall desire it.’ 

“¢ Mr Tracy ! I am astonished.’ 

“¢ Nay, more; my dear madam, 
it would perhaps really be the best 
plan if you were to take me on trial 
for a short time ;—say, six weeks or 
two months.’ 

* € Mr Tracy! I am shocked,’ 
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“ ¢ In short, my dear madam, I feel 
certain your good nature will excuse 
me when I tell you, that my only ob- 
ject in making you the offer which I 
did, was to get possession of this 
house as quickly as I could, 

“ « Really, sir, your language is 
very plain.’ 

“¢] think, when people of our 
time of life enter into any business 
at all, we can’t be too plain to each 
other—it prevents many disagree- 
able after-thoughts and misunder- 
standings. You know my wishes.’ 

“* Perfectly; after your very ex- 
plicit declaration, it is impossible to 
mistake your meaning.’ 

“* Then, dear madam, answer me 
in one word, will you take me on 
trial or not?’ 

“¢ Mr Tracy, are you serious? 
I never heard of such a proposition.’ 

*«¢ The commonest thing in life— 
I will bind myself under a penalty 
—but our attorneys can settle all the 
legal particulars. Be kind enough 


to let me know, in the open friendly 
manner you have shown all through 
this conference, by what time your 
arrangements can be completed, so 
as to give me possession of the 


house ?’ 

“<?’Pon my word, Mr Tracy, if I 
was surprised at the plainness and 
absence of compliment with which 
you addressed me in the first letter 
you sent to me from Higglesworth, 
the mode in which you prosecute 
your suit is still more unusual. 
One would scarcely suppose that 
you came here on so momentous a 
business as a proposal of marriage.’ 

“¢ That, my dear madam, can 
wait till you and I have come to 
some settlement upon matters more 
nearly concerning ourselves than the 
love of a thoughtless young man for 
a silly young woman.’ 

“«T understood from my nephew 
that your daughter’s comfort was 
one of your principal inducements 
for making these proposals to me.’ 

. * Certainly, a comfortable home 
would be a great increase to her 
happiness, and that you have it in 
your power to afford her.’ 

“ «She seems a very sensible, con- 
siderate person, and I am highly 
indebted to her for the favourable 
opinion she entertains of me ;—but 
one’s own happiness is to be consi- 
dered first—and till I know more of 
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you, you will of course excuse me 
if I hesitate before taking so very 
serious a step.’ 

*** Serious? as what?’ 

** As changing my situation.’ 

*¢Oh! I have already told you 
that I wish you to do so only fora 
very short time.’ 

“*Sir? You quite amaze me—I 
never expected so very odd a man- 
ner of making an offer.’ 

“* An offer ? my dear madam—an 
offer of what ?’ 

“« Of marriage, to be sure.’ 

“ * Marriage! Mrs Villiers,—an 
offer of marriage ?—I have certainly 
received a proposal for the hand of 
my daughter from Captain Villiers, 
your nephew—but that is the only 
offer of the kind I am at present 
acquainted with.’ 

“ © Indeed!’ said Mrs Villiers, 
‘and pray, what was your intention 
in sending me a letter which I re- 
ceived from you, dated from your 
estate at Higglesworth.’ 

“* Madam, I took the liberty of 
offering myself as tenant of this 
house, as I understood you were 
anxious to visit the sea-side for a 
few months. You held out every 
prospect of acceding to my wishes, 
in the answer you addressed to me 
at the Plough Hotel. I was in hopes, 
as you invited me to visit you to-day, 
it was to fulfil my expectations in 
this respect; but I fear, madam, your 
thoughts are so filled with the pro- 
posals of your nephew, which I un- 
derstand have met with your full 
sanction, that’—— 

““* Proposals of my nephew! I 
never heard of them.’ 

“* Indeed? Then my answer to 
the young gentleman shall be very 
succinct and intelligible. Will you 
allow me in the mean time to wish 
you a very good morning?’ And 
bowing in a very stately manner to 
the astonished Mrs Villiers, he 
smiled benignly, and stalked out of 
the apartment. 

“© Well,’ said the lady when she 
was left alone, ‘if this isn’t a very 
puzzling piece of business I don’t 
know what is. Here comes a gen- 
tleman, after writing me an open 
declaration, and after receiving an 
answer to it, leaving him in doubt 
whether he is accepted or not—and 
tells me, after a deal of rudeness, 
about marrying bim on trial, that his 
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whole object in writing me that 
letter was to gain possession of my 
house. I wish Harry Villiers would 
come home.’ And, at her wish, her 
nephew appeared. 

“¢]T am come, my dear aunt, to 
thank you again for your kindness, 
and to hear the issue of your inter- 
view with Mr Tracy.’ Mrs Villiers 
made no answer to this, but pulled 
a letter out of her reticule, put it into 
-her nephew’s hand, and said, ‘ read 
this, and tell me what you think of 
it. He did as he was commanded, 
and read as follows. 


“ ¢ Higglesworth Manor-house. 
“*Tt would perhaps require an 
apology if I, a comparative stranger, 
took the liberty of addressing a lady 
on a subject in which lam deeply 
interested ; but to you, my dear Mrs 
Villiers, I open myself at once—re- 
lying on your good-nature and wil- 
lingness to oblige. In what I am 
about to say, I proceed on the sup- 
position that you are as anxious for 
a change aslam. We both suffer 
from the solitude of our situations ; 
and at this season of the year Chel- 
tenham itself must be as dull and 


uninteresting as the retirement from 
which I write. One of my objects 
in making my proposal to you, is to 
secure a comfortable home for my 


daughter. A house so replete with 
the elegancies which have been pro- 
cured by the taste of Mrs Villiers 
must be admirably suited for this 
purpose. Perhaps we might arrange 
matters to our mutual satisfaction, 
if you would allow me to make you 
mistress of Higglesworth Manor- 
house, while you installed me as 
master of Number Twenty-four. On 
this and all other matters, when we 
proceed to final settlements, you 
will find me disposed to be liberal. 
I will not conceal from you that I 
am anxious to come to a conclusion 
as speedily as possible; and if you 
will write to me—addressed to the 
Plough Hotel—whether I may hope 
to succeed in my suit, you will con- 
fer a great obligation on, madam, 
your most devoted, humble servant, 
* FREDERICK TRACY.’ 


*¢ There!’ cried Mrs Villiers— 
* what do you think of that ?’ 
“ * Why, that it is a piece of hypo- 
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critical rigmarole; why didn’t he 
apply to your agent at once ?’ 

“* Why should he apply to my 
agent?’ 

“* To ascertain your terms, to be 
sure.’ 

“ ¢ Harry, Harry, you’re as bad as 
Mr Tracy—you have read the old 
gentleman’s letter—what is it ?— 
what does he want ?’ 

“* He wants to take your house, 
to be sure, for the summer months; 
for I told Julia you were going to 
the sea-side.’ 

“ * Oh dear—well—did I ever— 
Well—if that isn’t—what shall I do? 
What will he think ?’ 

“** Why, what’s the matter, aunt? 
—what have you done ?’ 

** Done !—why, I’ ve answered his 
letter as if it had been an offer of 
marriage, and not a bargain about 
my house. Dear, dear! what shall 
I do?’ 

“* Let me see what you said in 
your answer,’ said Harry, almost in 
convulsions of laughter at the per- 
plexities of his aunt. She gave him 
a copy of the epistle she had ad- 
dressed to Mr Tracy, and he read 


“es Sir, 

*** T can’t help thanking you for the 
honour you have done me in asking 
my assistance to make your daugh- 
ter’s home happy. This house isa 
very comfortable one; and I will 
not deny that ye Manor- 
house, to one so fond of the country 
as lam, has considerable attractions; 
but we will leave these things for 
after deliberations. Perhaps a per- 
sonal interview would answer our 
purposes better than a correspond- 
ence; and if you will do me the ho- 
nour to call on me to-morrow at 
twelve or one o'clock, I shall per- 
haps have it in my power to give 
Miss Tracy a comfortable home, by 
an arrangement which will meet 
with the approbation of all parties. 
—I remain your obedient servant, 

‘ Dorornea Leonora VILLIERS.” 


“ At the moment that Harry fi- 
nished the reading of this statesman- 
like document, a servant entered the 
room, and presented him with a note. 
It was from old Tracy, and was in 
these words :— 
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«“¢ Sir, 

“¢Tn consequence of a very extra- 
ordinary interview I had this day 
with your aunt, in which she pro- 
fessed an entire ignorance of your 
having honoured Miss Tracy with 
the offer of your hand, I beg, on the 
part of my daughter, to decline your 
farther acquaintance; and I have 
the honour to be, sir, &c. 

‘ FrEDERICK TRACY.’ 


“¢ What the devil is this you’ve 
been doing?’ cried Harry. ‘ Did I 
not tell you that Julia insisted on 
my getting a promise of a kind re- 
ception from you before she would 
allow matters to go any farther ?’ 

“ « Yes—but la! now only think— 
I really thought she had sent me that 
message in consequence of knowing 
that her father intended to ask me 
to become her stepmother.’ 

“©The deuce you did! and so 
with your nonsense about marrying 
old Tracy, you have destroyed my 
happiness and Julia’s!’ 

“* No—I haven’t—and now that 
I think of it, it will get me out of the 
absurd scrape I have got into, if I 
write to Mr Tracy in your behalf.’ 

“¢ Will you?—Then never mind 
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what has happened—you are a dear 
good-tempered old soul after all; 
and if you think old Tracy has treat- 
ed you ill in any respect, I'll call the 
old rascal out—though, unfortunate- 
ly, it is not the fashion to shoot one’s 
father-in-law.’ 

“ Matters were soon settled tothe 
satisfaction of all parties. Mrs Vil- 
liers retained her house in Chelten- 
ham, and the young people built a 
capital new mansion on her property 
in the vale of Glo’ster, where they 
live—as the nursery stories used to 
end—as happy as the day is long. 
And so, gentlemen, there is an end 
of my story.” 

“ Well, it is not quite so romantic 
as the tale of my little old friend un- 
der the table here,” said Mr Hixie; 
“ and I really believe it has every 
chance of being true; for, curse me 
if I see any difficulty in the business 
from beginning to end. I knew 
whenever you opened your mouth 
how ‘twould be. Only I think old 
Tracy was an unconscionable old 
blockhead not to jump at the widow. 
If I ever find my way to Chelten- 
ham, I shall make an assault on 
Number Twenty-four myself.” 





MICHAEL LYNX; “ THE MAN WHO KNEW HIMSELF.” 


“ Str, will you buy any rhubarb— 
most excellent Turkey rhubarb?” 
asks the turbaned dealer, in his best 
English, of the thousandth passen- 
ger, who, with a wily glance at the 
drug, and a shiver from the crown 
to the sole, hurries past, deigning 
no syllable in reply. It is not that 
he despises the medicinal qualities 
of rhubarb: by no means—he knows 
them to be admirable; but then, 
ninety-nine times out of the hun- 
dred, he believes, or tries to make 
himself believe, that he has no need 
of them. To his brothers and sis- 
ters, to his wife, his sons and his 
daughters—indeed, to all his rela- 
tives, friends, and acquaintance, he 
may be all but convincingly eloquent 
on the “ sovereign remedy ” of rhu- 
barb; but for himself, he knows his 
constitution—he never requires it. 
A man who presents a history, con- 
taining professedly rigid lessons, is 


a vender of drugs; a book with an 
avowed moral is—rhubarb. 

Shall we then, at once, avow the 
tendency of the narrative of Michael 
Lynx—*“ the Man who knew him- 
self ?”—No; we eschew such peril; 
begging to assure our friends, that 
if, in the following pages, they find, 
not a string of moralities, but any 
thing like a single moral, it must be 
to their own searching sagacity, and 
not to our premeditation, that they 
will owe so questionable a discovery. 
Thus, assuring a large portion of the 
reading world, thatwe mean nothing, 
we think we are justified in the most 
reasonable hopes of fixing its atten- 
tion. 

Michael Lynx was born—as it is 
allowed that the joyful event took 
place precisely nine months and 
three days after the marriage of his 
mother, the friends of the lady—and 
we take our readers to be imme- 
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diately such—are not authorized to 
call upon us for the precise date of 
the parish register. It is sufficient 
for every reasonabie purpose, that 
Michael was most unequivocally— 
most undeniably born. We care not 
to dwell upon the event, it not being 
with Michael, as with crowds of he- 
roes, one of the two most rematk« 
able accidents of his existence. How 
many thousands are no more than 
human candles! They are lighted, 
and they—burn out. Not so our 
Michael. His “ brief candle” first 
saw the light in a garret, fearfully 
elevated above the classic ground, 
east of that spot, where, in the time 
of Richard the Second, grapes, it 
is said, were persuaded to ripen, but 
where, in the present degenerate 
times, oxen are at certain days con- 
gregated, though not to tread the 
fruitage of the legendary vine. We 
speak of Smithfield. If Michael’s 
taper of life burnt irregularly, some- 
thing is to be allowed for the influ- 
ence of early accident; the window 
frames of the room in which he was 
born were most impartially fitted 
with brown paper. It is true, great, 
steady, shining lights have come 
down to us from garrets; but 
Michael was not one of these. He 
was deprived, by the local obscurity 
of his birth, of even the playful 
boast of Pope Sextus the Fifth, who, 
born in a hovel, which admitted the 
sun through a thousand crannies, 
vaunted that he was nato di casa 
illustre—“ born of an _ illustrious 
house.’ Now, as to his house, 
Michael—and it is saying much— 
might have counted flaw for flaw 
against any Pope in Christendom ; 
but though he had all the defects, he 
could not boast—in the peculiar 
place, and under the circumstances 
in which he was born—of that light 
which made them illustrious ; for it 
is sometimes better to be the bastard 
of Apollo, than the lawfully begotten 
of Plutus. 

We have to excuse another defect 
—a defect implanted in Michael 
from his earliest years. It cannot 
be disguised, that Michael’s taper, 
ere it was one-third consumed, was 
often placed in a bottle. Now, see- 
ing that all men are but so many 
candles, it should be allowed that 
the steadiness with which they beam, 
the clearness and the duration of 
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their light, the absence of volatile 
insects which make them waste and 
flicker, the lack of winding-sheets, 
and other weakening superstitions, 
that beset the tallowy torch of flesh, 
depend almost entirely upon the 
quality and the currents of air in 
which it is doomed to be lighted, 
and to burn. If this be a vulgar 
error, like the broken-down gentle- 
man who cried mackerel, we ear- 
nestly hope that nobody has heard 
it. 

A candle in a bottle! We have 
made it our business, through life, 
to narrowly mark a candle, when so 
placed; and we fearlessly assert, 
defying contradiction, that no candle 
thus situated, ever burnt fairly and 
truly, with credit to itself, and full 
honest duty to its master. Mark, ye 
philosophers—behold, ye chemists 
—how the gross stream winds itself 
around the vitreous neck of the de- 
stroyer, meandering down in twenty 
ducts into one dull, noisome pond of 
fat! Is there a breathing man who 
hath not seen this? If there be, let 
him seek to know the great moral 
lesson; and when he sees—as surely 
he will see—the substance of the 
taper running into darkness, the 
bright wick grown dull and black, 
with sooty lumps, thick as blotches 
on a drunkard’s nose—loading and 
deforming it—then let him take heed, 
and never hope to burn his candle 
in a bottle. 

Michael passed the first seven 
years of his life in healthful dirti- 
ness, flourishing in filth, He was a 
well-planted root, and shot up firmly 
from the soil. As for the prejudice 
against what is vulgarly called dirt, 
Tike every other prejudice, its nurs- 


ing mother is ignorance. It is only 
necessary to observe any of the tens 
of thousands of little imps waddling, 
ay running, screaming, hillo- 


ing, bellowing, beyond the confines 
of clean respectability, to feel as- 
sured of the sovereign excellence of 
dirt. There they are, a part and 
parcel of the mud pies they knead 
and chaffer with. _“ Our heart leaps 
up when we behold” a brood of un- 
clean children—little new-made 
Adams—so dirty, there seems but 
part of their clay dried into flesh. 
Pride may read a fine lesson of hu- 
mility in such faces; yea, there isa 
deep primitive vy in their very 
c 
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earthliness. Let pampered virtuosos 
feed their sickly sensibilities with 
paintings and carvings—let them be 
rapt with Raphael’s form, with Ti- 
tian’s colour—let their mouths water 
at the small prettiness of a Cellini— 
let them treasure their bloomin 

canvas, their images in marble an 

ivory, in bronze and gold—let them 
treble-lock their museums and their 
cabinets—but leave to us the true, 
the inimitable ferra cotta of rare 
human flesh. Thus, every alley is 
our gallery—every cul-de-sac our 
ample studio! We could, we feel it, 
write upon the subject until dirt 
changed under our pen as at the 
touch of Midas’ finger. We could 
read a great moral truth in a be- 
grimed cheek ; we could—and how 
many pious fathers might we evoke 
from their dusty cells to bear testi- 
mony—prove the deep sagacity of 
many by-gone saints in their con- 
tempt of water. How many of those 
excellent men—of those noble pil- 
lars of. their faith—have come down 
to posterity with any thing but clean 
hands! In how many thousand in- 


stances (see the lives of anchorites, 
popes, ancient sulphur-breathers, 


and modern rantipoles) has the odour 
of sanctity been any other than the 
absence of linen? We have read a 
list of thousands of relics (all duly 
authenticated), and have not met 
with one shirt in the whole cata- 
logue. Thus far to combat a mor- 
bid sensibility of what are absurdly 
called the decencies of life: hence- 
forth, let our readers—which are 
only three other words for all the 
world—look with an instructed eye 
upon external uncleanness; let them 
not turn away from the unseemliness 
of the mere covering, but hug it 
closer to their hearts for its foulness, 
Gods! had we time and space to 
write an encyclopedic chapter on 
dirt, what saints, what heroes, what 
politicians, what poets, could we 
pick out of the mud! To our story. 

And Michael grew in a congenial 
soil. We regret that, up to his 
seventh year, no particular event 
announced the dawning of that light 
which in after days brightened and 
dazzled his circle. Passing over two 
brief captivities in the Compter, with 
one private whipping, as matters un- 
worthy of the historian and of 
Michael, let us set out with him in 
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the wide world. Stay; to disarm 
scandal, we may as well explain that 
Michael's first imperfect knowledge 
of criminal law, arose from his love 
of apples—a love, as it appears, so 
deeply implanted in our common 
nature—so involved in its profane 
accidents! An apple—but the story 
is trite as pippins—taught Sir Isaac 
Newton true gravity; an apple taught 
Gregory the Seventh a lesson for 
popes; an apple saved Clym of the 
Clough from the gallows; an apple 
might have educated Michael Lynx 
for that final destination. We have 
now no time to discuss it, but trust 
the reader is fully impressed with 
the importance of the subject. Much 
may yet be said of the apple! 

Beholding Michael at ten years 
old, we cannot but believe that na- 
ture and destiny, like inexorable old 
women as they are, wrangled at his 
cradle. Nature endowed the child 
with her rarest gilts, but the beldam 
Fate long denied their profitable ex- 
ercise. It is thus the opposing 
powers sit, brooding over the world, 
pleased at nothing so much as at 
thwarting each other. It is thus na- 
ture makes her beautiful, her best 
creatures, and then destiny snatches 
away the glorious handiwork, and 
locks it for ever in a corner cup- 
board. Again, nature produces some 
poor mishapen thing—some _half- 
made image —loathsome without, 
and dark within—when her sister 
hag, with a grim laugh, pounces on 
the abortion, hugs it, dandles it, and 
ringing its nose with gold, hanging 
priceless jewels at its ears, high up- 
lifts the gilded ugliness. Think of 
it, ye who, from the nursery to the 
family vault, walk upon lamb’s wool 
—think how many noble slaves hath 
the witch destiny, “ acting her ab- 
horred behests,” daily sweating “ in 
the eye of the sun ”—pining in the 
darkness of the night—how many 
are bowed by her invisible chain— 
how many prisoners in the city— 
how many serfs in the field! She has 
her captives; and yea, with a false 
and foul religion, she has her idols 
for her slaves to worship—her con- 
secrated crocodiles—her solemn 
monkies. _ 

Nature had given to Michael the 
easy means of a carriage and liveries, 
but destiny would not readily en- 
courage the coachmaker and tailor. 
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The bountiful goddess had made our 
hero musical and imitative ; but des- 
tiny, who for a time made the god 
of music himself a shepherd, marked 
Michael for something less, and 
Smithfield for his Arcady. Now, had 
Michae] been born within the pur- 
lieus of Drury-Lane—had he been 
even pot-boy to a theatrical public- 
house, how different had been his 
fate—how primrose- decked his path 
to fortune. Of what availed his 
powers of song—his gifts of mi- 
micry? It is true, he was the idol 
of the critics at the Three Jugs; but, 
like their numerous -brotherhood, 
though they could let fall showers of 
praise, they could not give the small- 
est piece of pudding. (By the way, 
why does not some lecturer on pneu- 
matics define the precise time thata 
man may live upon mere praise ? 
We should like to see a popular 
poet in a moral air-pump)! Michael 
would imitate every domestic beast 
of the field, and was judged—a rare 
and happy accident to the performer 
—by persons who really knew some- 
thing of the subject. Had he to 


mimic a goat, a hog, a calf, an ass— 
there were among the auditors the 


most competent judges of the per- 
formance. Happy Michael! how 
many a playwright has yearned for 
such critics, and only sometimes 
found them! Here were gifts, had 
the professor been the favourite of 
destiny. To hear Michael, was to 
fancy Noah’s ark sounding in his 
larynx: indeed, “ he was no vulgar 
boy!” and had fate only thrust him 
into a playhouse, with such conver- 
tible talents, in a very few years he 
might have had a bank account, and 
— and gold liveries. Had he only 
ived in these days, when, like a 
Turkish pacha, the dramatic muses 
have horse- tails for banners, Michael 
had surely emerged, even from the 
obscurity of the Three Jugs ; but in 
the dark times when Michael roared, 
and growled, and brayed, and neigh- 
ed, jackasses were of no stage value: 
Mr Garrick had no taste; besides, un- 
like all his brethren, he had a touch 
of envy. 

From ten to seventeen did Michael 
tend sheep as a profession, and imi- 
tate them as an enjoyment. A mark- 
ed change then ensued; he had 
hitherto been a sloven, he now be- 
came a fop; he cast aside a thatch of 
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worsted, which, for at least twenty 
years, under various owners, had 
usurped the name of cap, and as- 
sumed a straw-hat of more than 
brimstone brightness; there was, 
moreover, a cunning knowledge of 
life in the tie of the black riband that 
girdled it—a true knowledge of the 
magic worth of appearance—of, as 
in later life he would say, the use of 
the exterior. He had a deep-blue 
frock, one pair of leathern breeches, 
and shoe-buckles, if not all silver, at 
least copper, very preciously and 
thickly cased. Thus habited, a 
switch in his hand, and a sprig of 
lavender in his mouth—so fitting, it 
looked as though it grew there — 
Michael would drive his flock. Vir- 
gil’s shepherds (they fad their 
faults), in all their glory, were but 
cow-boys to Michael. If he did not 
play upon a pipe, he smoked one 
with an air very far beyond the pas- 
toral ; if he did not milk sheep, no 
hand could more adroitly kill them ; 
if he were not called upon to guard 
his ewes from wolves, no youth, 
especially twice a-day, had a more 
craving regard for mutton. Another 
change, besides the vulgar mutation 
of dress, came upon Michael; or it 
may be, that it came with the dress ; 
the shirt of Nessus had its poison, 
and shirts and new coats, on skins 
unused tosuch delicacies, have some- 
times a subtle and mysterious influs 
ence—“ there is magic in the web.” 
How the refinement came, we pause 
not to enquire; but certain it is, 
from the day that Michael first ap- 
peared in his reformed costume, he 
gave up his brutal imitations, at least 
of the lowest of what the humility of 
man calls the lower animals. He 
would still mimic a few of the 
nobler creatures; but it was only 
when he was in very excellent cue 
indeed, and at the pressing request 
of friends—a request very often put, 
and consented to—that he would 
condescend to make an ass of him- 
self. The Goose he solemnly for- 
swore at seventeen: how many of 
our wisest sages have come far short 
of Michael ! 

This determination of our hero 
was, however, for a time fatal to 
Michael’s worldly prospects. When 
he ceased to be a vulgar beast, he 
ceased—and the like may have hap-« 
pened to the most convivial souls— 
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to be attractive to his circle of former 
admirers. But, the truth must out 
—ambition was at the bottom of this 
false delicacy. He had, in an evil 
hour for his reputation, visited a 
menagerie at the festival of St Bar- 
tholomew. From that moment, he 
was haunted by the roaring of the 
forest kings—from that moment, he 
despised his former accomplish- 
ments, holding them as worse than 
nought, and henceforth determined 
to do nething but the lion. It was 
in vain that friends dissuaded, critics 
sneered, and foes rejoiced—it was in 
vain that he was called upon for a 
grow! or a bark, in both of which he 
was pre-eminent; he would do 
nothing but roar, and his roaring 
was contemptible. Foolish Michael! 
thou mightst have continued to the 
end an applauded prosperous puppy 
—but to try the lion, was to fall in- 
deed! And yet, in the homely his- 
tory of Michael, read we not the fate 
of thousands? There are greater 
houses than the Three Jugs, in which* 
the same mistake is daily, nightly 
made; there are persons of greater 
likelihood than Michael, who will 
attempt a roar, when the very ex- 
tent of their ability is a tolerable 
yelp. We might multiply parallel 
examples, but leave them to the 
reader, who, or he must lack ac- 
quaintance, can number them by the 
gross. 

Fortune, however, did not wholly 
desert Michael; for at the time of 
his waning popularity at the Three 
Jugs, he had fallen captive to the 
sloe eyes, and damask cheeks, of a 
maiden, a dweller on the Barnet 
road. Divine, enduring, charitable 
woman! Though Michael was a 
mongrel to all mankind, to Susan he 
was a veritable lion! It is thus, 
though the poor dolt be jeered and 
scorned abroad, the love of woman 
crowns him monarch at her side; it 
is thus, though the silly goose be 
plucked bare in the world, that new 
“ wings at his shoulders seem to 

lay,” when louked on by her eyes! 
ichael wooed with the regularity 
of a stop-watch; for ever at the 
appointed time, he breathed the gen- 
tle signal, which, with corresponding 
—: brought the maiden to 
is arms. 


At the period of the fulness of his 
passion, many sheep had been stolen. 
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One theft was marked by peculiar 
daring, and the evil growing daily 
worse, called for rigorous punish- 
ment; a hundred guineas was the 
promised reward for the apprehen- 
sion of the robbers. All Smithfield 
was in consternation ; since the ex- 
pedition for the Golden Fleece, 
there was never such a stir—“ a 
hundred guineas reward!” 

We spoke of the concerted signal 
between Michael and Susan. It was 
a dark, wintry night, and the pastor 
Michael approached the habitation 
of his adored, a cottage constructed 
with a fine taste for the picturesque, 
and an equally fine contempt for the 
elements. Michael trode with the 
stealthy footsteps of a hero of ro-« 
mance, or a smuggler ; indeed, a cus- 
tom-house officer would have paused, 
doubting whether the intruder came 
with a contraband passion, or with 
illicit brandy. Michael, “ holding 
his breath for a time” (at certain 
seasons the house of the beloved 
strikes solemnly upon the heart)— 
crept as closely to the hut as pru- 
dence counselled (for Susan shared 
the common calamity of heroines, 
she had a father), and then, with his 
soul at his lips, uttered the well- 
known sound. But how to describe 
it? Michael, in the single honesty 
of his nature, spoke, as he a, 5 
with the mouth of a mere sheep ; but 
what bleating! how modulated— 
how softened—with what passion, 
trembling in its tones—with what a 
tale of hopes and fears, in its few 
vibrations! A man of ordinary sen- 
sibility hearing it, would have for- 
sworn mutton for the rest of his 
days. There was such pathos in the 
sound—such eloquence of the heart! 
This, sympathizing reader, is, you 
feel, no rhapsody; you, who have 
heard love refine the roughest notes 
—you, who have known him tune 
harshness itself to music, will do 
some reverence to the bleating of 
Michael. Ample justice you cannot 
award, for you did not hear it. 

Susan tripped from the cottage; 
she joined her lover—she spoke— 
yes, in soft, low accents, twitchin 
Michael by the arm, she exclaimed, 
“ Hush! you fool—I’m here!” Mi- 
chael answered not; he stood, as on 
the sudden, struck to stone: per 
haps he felt the abrupt truth of Su- 
san—perhaps, he felt the cold; we 
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cannot answer ; but, certain we are, 
that the signal of love had found an 
echo in the throats of a near flock, 
for bleatings came through the dark- 
ness, not unaccompanied by human 
oaths. Michael, without a word, fol- 
lowed the sound; and the roused 
father of Susan, hearing the lover’s 
footsteps, followed him. Michael 
approached the prison of the flock, 
an old dilapidated barn ; a light 
glimmering through the crannies, he 
beheld—for he knew the riddle, 
knew the faces of the innocent vic- 
tims—the stolen sheep ! Had he 
doubted the identity of the beasts, 
the peculiar cast of features of two 
men,—one employed skinning a fat 
wedder, and another about to prepare 
a second for the like operation— 
would not have convinced him of his 
error. As he stood, in that brief 
moment, he felt, in imagination, the 
weight of a hundred guineas sudden- 
ly fall into his pocket; another se- 
cond, and without any trick of fancy, 
he felt a huge hedge-stake fall upon 
his back. His first cry was “thieves!” 
his second, *‘ murder! ” 

We cannot here suppress a few 
words on, what we may call, the na- 
tionality of the D ge yg of these 
exclamations. e hold it to be a 
signal evidence of the immense 
wealth of our country—a flattering 
proof of our commercial greatness, 
and of the universality of property, 
that when man, woman, or child, is 
assaulted—though neither shall be 
the loser of so much as a hair—the 
cry of the assailed is “thieves!’” A 
man receives a cowardly insult; the 
poltroon runs away; what suddenly 
trips up his heels—what, but ‘‘ stop 
thief.” The cry, knocking at every 
man’s breeches pocket, makes him 
champion the distressed. There isa 
freemasonry in the words, and when 
hallooed, all men proffer helping 
hands. Of the two exclamations, 
“thieves” is strikingly national— 
“murder” is enjoyed by other coun- 
tries ; certainly, there is no compa- 
rison in their relative effect. Some 
fifty years ago, at a crowded draw- 
ing-room, two countesses—beauti- 
ful as angels—were beset on their 
way to their carriages. One lost a 
necklace—the other, a bracelet ; one 
cried “thieves’—the other, “ mur- 
der ;” the thief, with the stolen pro- 
perty upon him, was instantly ta- 
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ken; the murderer, pocketing the 
bracelet, was suffered to walk away. 
When we heard this, we vowed, 
were we a countess, never, in any 
situation, to trust to “ murder;” no 
—let every woman in the hour of 
danger—that is, if she wish for intru- 
ding succour, scorn “ murder,” and 
place her reliance upon “ thieves!” 

The fine tenor shouting of Michael, 
accompanied by the sharp treble 
screaming of Susan, whilst her fa- 
ther, at every blow he dealt, groan- 
ed a deep bass through his teeth, 
scared the varlets in the barn; one 
of whom, making a rush from the 
door, received ben the paternal 
cudgel, a misdirected thwack, which 
levelled him. However, he was 
again upon his legs, when Michael 
fastened upon him, and the lover and 
the thief, grappling each other, they 
both fell to the earth. There they 
lay, writhing and rolling, he of the 
hedge-stake raining an impartial 

»shower of blows, now upon his fu- 
ture son, and now upon the sheep- 
stealer, as each came uppermost. 
The combatants blasphemed—Susan 
got new strength with screaming— 
the father growled as he laboured, 
the rescued sheep set up bleatings 
of thanksgiving,—when, in the midst 
of the hurly, half-a-dozen tapers, 
like so many Wills-o’-the- wisp, broke 
through the darkness; and the voice - 
of the parish constable, with the voi« 
ces of two men unknown, were 
heard in the distance. From that 
moment, the thief, with Oriental re- 
signation, lay motionless—Michael 
sat gasping upon him, the father with 
one hand leaned upon his staff, and 
with the other, wiped the sweat from 
his forehead; Susan smoothed her 
hair, and dried the corners of her 
eyes. In this condition they awaited 
the approach of the parish function- 
ary who, acknowledging the greeting 
of Susan’s father, stooped, with his 
light to the ground, when Susan ut- 
tered a scream, sharp enough to 
pierce the horn lanthorn which dis- 
closed the horror; for the blood ran 
in streams down Michael’s face, drip- 
ping upon the face of the thief below 
him, and, for the time, almost blot- 
ting out his identity. But Tips, the 
constable, was a stern thinker, pay- 
ing little respect to blood; so, some- 
what wiping from the features of the 
thief the property of Michael, there 
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came to light the well-known visage 
of Jack Robinson, better known by 
the genial alias of Flowers-in-May. 
‘“* He’s my prisoner—and there’s the 
stolen sheep,” cried Michael. “ And 
a good night’s work thou’st made 
of it,” rejoined ove of the men— 
“a hundred guineas, and only for 
a cracked crown.” Questionless, a 
hundred guineas are “ worth a poor 
man’s keeping ;” but whether, in the 
present instance, the exchange was 
in the youth’s favour—whether’ Mi- 
chael’s pia mater had been mortally 
injured by Susan’s pius pater, re- 
mained a case for the surgeons and 
the assizes. Happily, Michael’s skull 
was no egg-shell, and though, al- 
most immediately on the arrival of 
Tips, he swooned, and, at least to 
Susan’s father, looked dangerously 
interesting, time and a plaster made 
all whole again. Perhaps, too, there 
was some potent anodyne in the 
sympathy of the paternal clubman, 
for no sooner did he hear of the re- 
ward, than all his prejudices melted 
away, and nought remained in his 
breast, but admiration for his valo- 
rous son-in-law. Besides, as both 


father and Michael, with an exem- 
plary delicacy, breathed no syllable 
of family quarrels—the broken skull, 
and bruised party-coloured carcass 
of our hero, were put down to the 
black account of the sheepstealers, 
on whom we shall expend but a few 


words. The luckless Flowers-in- 
May —his companion never came 
near him in his last trial—was judged 
and sentenced. Michael received the 
hundred guineas, and Tips a most 
handsome compliment from the 
Bench, together with an extra paro- 
chial reward, for his cat-like vigi- 
lance. On the night of the scufile, 
Tips had been to call a midwife, but, 
with praiseworthy fortitude, he for- 
bore to intrude upon either judge or 
vestry a single word about his do- 
mestic misfortunes. 

Michael and Susan were married ! 
The hundred guineas, which had 
produced a halter for Flowers. in- 
May, had bought bridal garlands for 
the youthful couple: hempseed and 
nuptial flowers sprung from the same 
bed ! That a hymeneal wreath should 
be only a continuation of the yarn of 
the ropemaker! Shudder not, ye 
gentle youths—shrink not, ye timid 
virgins ;—when Susan pressed, with 
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her loving arm, the neck of Michael, 
there arose no compunctious work- 
ings to his throat; when Michael put 
on his nightcap, it brought no thought ~ 
of Flowers-in-May to Susan. No; 
the hangman wove no dreams for 
them; they slept peacefully, as 
though the only gallows were in 
Utopia. Was not this insensibility ? 
Certainly not; for, much to the dis- 
appointment of an overflowing Old 
Bailey, Flowers-in-May was not 
hanged. The night before his in- 
tended appearance, he had broken 
prison, and one of his legs ; certainly 
no very cheap escape; still, as most 
men have two legs, and none have 
more than one neck, when disloca- 
tion is inevitable, it is well that the 
greatest evil be shared by the great- 
est number. Michael at the same 
time reaped the reward of —(a rare 
union )—mimicry and modesty. Jove 
lowed his love as a bull—Michael 
bleated, an innocent sheep: mark 
the fruits of his humility: had he 
visited Susan as a lion, would there 
have been any response from the 
stolen flock ? Would they have ac- 
knowledged by a single note, by the 
sligthtes tremor, their fears of the 
destroyer? Asa lion, Michael might 
have roared and starved ; love tamed 
him down to a sheep, and fortune 
flung about him a fine thick fleece. 
That many men would think of 
Michael ! 

Having married our hero, we shall, 
for some twenty years, leave bim to 
himself and his wife! Twenty years! 
If the reader startle at the change 
we are about to show him,—if he 
smile incredulously at the shifting 
of the scene, and vow we pen a 
fairy tale, and not a true and sober 
history, we—— 

Here, librarian, hand this sceptic 
a few volumes of the Moniteur. 
There, sir; turn over not the leaves 
of twenty years, but of ten, of five, 
or two. A fairytale! Why, all the 
dreams of Eastern visionaries are 
weak, colourless fantasies, to the 
stern doings of this tangible world. 
Should palaces, built in a night, call 
up our wonder, when, in afew years, 
we have seen the temples of living 
kings so oppositely tenanted? The 
stage Harlequin is now a poor im- 
becile—out-tripped, outdone by the 
real antic: all others are base im- 
postors, things whose wickerwork 
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peeps through the covering : Fortune 
alone is the true mountebank! See 
—now she borrows a regal crown, 
as the Jackpudding, with a smirk, 
begs of his audience a wedding ring : 
mark how she whirls it, and twists 
it, and now hiding it in some base 
corner, now lending it for a holyday 
ornament, and now plucking it away 
again—and now, with a harlot’s 
smile, and a profound curtsy, re- 
turning it to its despairing owner. 
And now, she sits upon a palace 
step, with balls and sceptres in her 
lap, casting them now high, now 
low, like an Indian juggler. And 
now, she takes some forlorn nestling, 
and—presto—he is pullus Jovis ! And 
now, after the thing has strutted, and 
screamed, and called on nations to 
reverence its plumes—with no more 
ceremony than a farmer’s wife seizes 
one gosling from its brethren—does 
fortune catch the radiant bird—dis- 
honourable catch! She gripes him 


by his glorious tail—and plucks the 
peacock of his every plume. 

Mr and Mrs Lynx, at the close of 
twenty years, were resolved on re- 
treating with their honourable spoil. 
The hundred guineas had rolled and 


gathered, giving the lie to vulgar 
superstition, which, with the malice 
of envy, had predicted ill luck to 
the sudden gain. How many sleek, 
oily souls—when they count their 
hoards, no matter how acquired— 
must chuckle at the bugbear! Mi- 
chael had, however, flourished upon 
average honesty; he had never vul- 
garly picked a pocket—and certain 
we are, he never so much as dreamt 
of forgery. He had grown rich; and 
as his purse swelled, his tastes en- 
larged. Retired from the drudgery of 
making money, his only thought was, 
how to extract dignified happiness 
from the four per cents. Michael was 
fixed in a suburban villa, command- 
ing a most extensive view of metro- 
politan vapour; his house was as 
fine, as light, and almost as diapha- 
nous as a Chinese lanthorn; for 
Michael was none of your churls 
who build about their domesticities 
with walls and hedges ; not he. The 
curious traveller might have counted 
every mouthful swallowed by Mi- 
chael at breakfast and dinner ; for if 
he were not quite as unconscious, 
he was as careless of publicity asa 
honey-bee in a glass hive. And this, 
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after all, is true retirement. Soli- 
tude is not a thing of trees and bricks 
—but a part of the immortal man. 
Michael’s retreat was all that he 
could wish; his garden was very 
promising —his orchard, in little 
more than a quarter of a century, 
would “in summer yield him shade 
—in winter, fire,” whilst his lawn 
looked not common grass, but, close- 
ly, and almost as regularly shaven 
as its master, seemed like an un- 
wrinkled sheet of green baize. He 
wanted nothing; for a red and blue 
macaw broke a stillness, that might 
have been oppressive; and for em~ 
ployment, Michael for the first three 
months superintended the education 
of a perverse kitten, whose ravenous 
love for a dozen gold fish in at least 
a two-quart globe, as they glanced in 
the sun—Michael would sometimes 
think of his guineas—he, after com- 
mendable perseverance, subdued into 
the coldness of mere respect. And 
is this the Michael of Smithfield ? 
Remember, reader, twenty years! 
It is not half the time that yonder 
elephant, cribbed in a den of cun- 
ning joiner’s work, was the rough 
denizen of the forest; and now, 
mark the tame grace with which he 
takes a sweetmeat from that fair, 
white hand! Moralists exclaim that 
all men are forgetful of nothing so 
much as of their end; this is a mis- 
take; when they rise they are more 
oblivious of their beginning. When 
Michael stood at his garden porch, 
holding ’twixt his lips a sprig of jas- 
mine, plucked from his own tree, 
growing upon his own freehold, he 
would have been a cunning meta- 
et ey who could have persuaded 

im that he was the very Michael of 
twenty years ago; at most, he might 
have had some vague impression, 
some interrupted glimmering of the 
fact, but nothing that he could have 
conscientiously sworn by. It would 
be a profitable sorcery that could 
evoke the spectres of our buried 
years, making them pass, one by one, 
before our eyes, each shadow fol. 
lowing the meanness, the folly of its 
day! What a picture-gallery to 
‘ sear our eyeballs!” And yet, what 
heart-burning, what contention with 
the exhibitor! For how few would 
own the shadow of ten, or five years 
back, to be their true likeness, 
their vera effigies ? 
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Michael was completely happy. 
He had an enduring wife, a fine 
house, fine grounds, a well-stocked 
cellar, and, he thanked Heaven— 
people generally do, when prayers 
and the physicians have failed—no 
children! If his mansion were not 
very durable, it could boast the 
brightest paint. If it were not built 
upon rock, the surrounding gravel 
walks shone like red gold. His 
house might have been more com- 
modious, but notso handsome. And 
thus Michael lived, or rather stag- 
nated into old age, embedded, like 
a ees in cotton, in all the comforts 
of this our eating, drinking, and 
sleeping existence. 

And to what did Michael owe this 
full prosperity? To the hundred 
guineas? Yes, for they brought with 
them more than gold; they brought 
self-knowledge. From the day that 
Michael touched the shining reward 
he became an altered man. It was 
then he “ knew himself;” it was 
then, reviewing the folly of his past 
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ambition, and contrasting its effects 
with late results, he started in the 
world with a proper consciousness 
of his powers, and a resolve never 
to attempt beyond them. This was 
the secret of his success —it was 
this that clothed the tatterdemalion 
—that housed him—that gave him 
“land and beeves.” He might, had 
he persisted in his vanity, have 
mummed away a whole life, a moun- 
tebank and vagabond; but the for- 
cible illustration of his true powers, 
fixed his eyes upon himself; he 
looked inwardly, and seeing there 
no lion, at the last hour “ knew him- 
self.” 

We might close this, our rambling 
story, with a budget of moral reflec- 
tions; we shall levy no such tax 
upon ourreaders. In every walk of 
life, from St Stephens’ to St Giles’, 
how many Michaels become ridicu- 
lous, misanthropic, miserable, un- 
principled—as lions, who might have 
been useful, kindly, happy, honest 
—as mere sheep! 
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ON A DULL SPRING. 
Anp is this Spring! that frenzied Poets feign, 
And whimpering lovers, in their sickly rhyme 
(The privilege of fools), sweet beauty’s reign ? 
Yea, rather seemeth it the grave of Time; 
Around whose rusty monument forlorn, 
Scant flowers and buds, that mock earth’s penury, 
Do bloom, like jewels set in hideous scorn 
On the scath’d brow of bald antiquity. 
So, on the Reveller’s face, th’ original Sin 
Blossoms in deadliness, like the foul mark 
On Cain the murderer—so on Beldame’s chin 
Sprouts vegetation through the wrinkled bark; 
And when the old Hag affects to smile and sing, 
She only is more ghastly—This is Spring ! 


OCTOBER. 
Wood Nymph, October, thou art in thy “sere 
And yellow leaf” —go, doff thy gaudy trim— 

It better suits thee ’mid the twilight dim, 

And lonely haunts, to walk in ober gear, 

Than throw, like Proserpine, with forced cheer, 
Thy garlands on the bosom of thy grim 

And gloomy Dis—haste to thy bridal—hear ! 

The moaning winds, thy nuptial music hymn; 
And for thy marriage-gift, the wreathed snow 
Prepares a vesture cold, thy winding-sheet ; 

And faded flowers, and leaves of russet, throw 
Odours of Death, in token at thy feet: 

Go, deck thyself with rue and drooping fern, 

To meet thy Bridegroom Winter, dark and stern. 


WINTER. 

Winter, a surly fashion, thankless, rude, 
Misnomers thee a heartless niggard, Time’s 
Stern Reckoner, chil]’d with maxims harsh and crude. 
To me, thou’rt usher’d in with merry chimes— 
Thou lightest blazing hearths in ancient Hall— 
And biddest guests, and wakest jocund laugh— 
Thou openest wide to the poor Prodigal 

Thy parent-arms, and kill’st the fatted calf— 
Thy keen breath kindly spares the aged thorn:— 
So some old healthy Shepherd on a rock, 

Calls with the blast of his unpolish’d horn 

To better fare and warmer fold his flock : 

Thou blowest, like old Boatswain out at sea, 
Piping all hands, to mirth and jollity. 


TIME. 
Time was, Time is, and Time will be no more; 
Thus the mind’s preparation is expressed— 

And every stage of life still leads to rest:— 

Time was—and I would brightest worlds explore, 
Face the broad sun, and like an eagle soar, 
New fledged and buoyant from his mountain nest ; 
Then gorgeous things, gold, jewels, pleas’d me best. 
Time isthe vision of those flights is o’er= 
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Now would I rather, like the humbler bird, 
That closer folds her unassuming wing, 

To drop in leafy dell, where nought is heard 
But gentle music, and sweet murmuring, 
With foretaste of more lasting rest deferr’d, 
To passing Time a peaceful requiem sing. 


TIME AND OBLIVION. 
Old Time sat in a glacier’s frozen cave, 
Teaching his daughter, stern Oblivion, ; 
The World’s large History, deeds by Heroes done, 
The pride of Kings; and much of him who gave 
Whole realms, to furnish one vain Queen a robe— 
“ Give me such royal dower,” Oblivion cried: 
“ I will,” quoth Time: “Speed with me o’er the Globe.” 
They sped, and cities crumbled ’neath their stride. 
The Pyramids alone stood firm, and staid 
Their menaces—aghast stood Time awhile, 
Oblivion forward rush’d, and taunting said, 
“ Stand Monuments of me’”’—and touch’d each pile, 
Each scroll, each sculptur’d character and name, 
And wither’d up the records of their fame. 


TIME AND THE REVELLER. 

A Reveller mock’d Time, as he did pass: 

“ Begone, old Mower! needs an arm more lithe, 
And strong and stout, to wield thine ugly scythe, 

If thou wouldst mow mankind and flesh as grass.” 
Time in his wrath sped on—and shook his glass, 

“ I warn no more, but strike.”—The scorner blithe 
Mock’d on, and bade him come and take his tithe. 
Time struck—The Funeral came, with Priest and Mass. 
What says the Will? “ Time 1 defy, my name 

And life of mirth engrave thou deep and wide.” 
Tis done—with group of children Time next came, 
That bestride tombstones, and mar sculptur’d pride; 
“ Spoil on,” quoth he—* two words alone I claim, 
They are my triumph, be they spared, ‘ He died !’” 


AN HOUR. 

Oh! who can prophesy the coming days ? 

One hour I thought was mine; then, said I, this 
I snatch for happiness, from Time’s abyss ; 
Lovely the scene, as if the gentle fays, 

Had hemm’d it in with verdure ; and sweet rays, 
From Love’s pure source of light, came soft to kiss 
Flowers, that again breath’d out imparted bliss :— 
In midst a dial stood—it caught our gaze, 

There was no flaming sword from Paradise 

To drive us—but a peaceful shadow cast 

bho the dial. There ’twas writ—* Time flies.” 
* What stayeth not, is not,” quoth I. “ The past,” 
A voice replied, “ in bliss will I restore, 

When all things are eternal, Time no more.” 


MAGA. 
Hark ! how the feather’d songster, Chanticleer, 
As sayeth the poet, winds his buglehorn, 
And, at his cheerful bidding, disappear 
The shades of night, and the forth-stepping morn 
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Lifts up her veil before her glistening face, 

To bless the waken’d world with gladsome mirth: 
So Maga, with clear voice, call’d to new grace 

The care-worn things, that crept on this dull earth: 
So, in her majesty and queenly pride, 

Cynthia walks forth amid the clouds of night; 

And spreads a glory round her, far and wide :— 

So the night-wandering ship her pilot-light 

Spreads to the flound’ring monsters in her lee, 

And sheds a radiance round the ghastly sea. 


THE SINGING BIRD. - 

Why dost thou fly, sweet bird? oh stay, prolong 
Thy strains :—last evening, from thy leafy spray 
(Whence now false fear doth frighten thee away), 
Thou didst enchant my step—To do thee wrong 
Would ill requite thee for thy gentle song: 

And more for this, that listening to thy lay 

Dear Laura sate ; whose eye, of purest ray, 
Beam'd peace, that well had charm’d celestial throng; 
All unobserv’d I saw her—and did mark, 

How like an angel, clad in heavenly white, 

She seem’d, amid the shade of foliage dark ; 

Like one that stay’d awhile her upward flight, 

As earthly embassage had pain’d her breast, 

And thou didst soothe her with thy song to rest. 


THE OWL. 

What means the whooping owl, that nightly sits 
In the dark hollows of the shadowy wood, 
Scaring from sleep the silvan neighbourhood ; 

Or strangely by the moon-lit casement flits ; 

And by old ruins, moans and laughs by fits, 
Mocking the solemn hour in changeful mood, 

As he, old gentleman, had lost his wits— 

Is evil boding in his speech, or good ? 

Poor Fowl, thou hast no omens—we ourselves 
Are fancy’s fools, interpreting thy notes :— 
Perchance thou’rt watchman to the merry elves, 
Bidding them don betimes their leafy coats, 

Ere Dawn should catch them on the brook’s bright shelves, 
And prick them homeward with the sunny motes. 


THE GREENWOOD. 

This nook the tiny theatre has been, 

Where elves have acted plays, such as they took 
From the fond legends of old fairy book— 

Their tiring-room, under these hollows green, 

And crowded glow-worms lighted up the scene— 
These hanging boughs the orchestra, that shook 
With music, such as tunes the nightly brook— 
Their audience, twinkling stars, and moon serene— 
Their songs inaudible to ear unblest, 

But the blithe lark, listening the live-long night, 
Against the reedy tuft hath lean’d her breast, 

And borne them to Heaven’s gate, at morning light ; 
And birds that elves most love, with emulous throats 
Do catch in leafy glens sweet fairy notes, 


THE SEA. 
Over the sunlit ocean, danced our brave 
And gallant ship. I thought of fables old, 
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Beautiful as the azure-waving gold 

Beneath me—Nereids in their coral caves, 

And Venus rising from the jocund wave, 

When cloud-throned Gods did her ascent behold ; 
Then sank the sun—night came, the billows roll’d 
With swell and roar—and darkness of the grave— 
It was no hour for fabled Gods. Alone 

The majesty of heaven was all abroad— 

His pathway in the immensity unknown. 

*Neath his pavilion of thick darkness aw’d, 

I worshipp'd—Lord, thy spirit of love the deep 
First moved—still let thy love these waters keep. 


MELANCHOLY. 
It was an hour of deep and chilling gloom, 
Congenial to my dark and lonely mood ; 
I wander’d by the melancholy wood, 
Whose bare scath’d branches made for darkness room, 
And dry leaves strew’d the ground, as Nature’s tomb, 
And moaning winds, like fiends of hellish brood, 
Mutter’d forebodings round of coming doom.— 
Months passed—and there again full sad I stood ; 
There was no change in me, no inward gleam, 
Nor knew I change of outward scene, until 
My downcast eye look’d up—as in a dream, 
Fresh verdure did the silvan hollows fill— 
O, Spring! said I, thou dost a mockery seem, 
For all within me is dark winter still. 


SYMPATHY. 

There was a soft enchantment in her eye, 
That charmed all it met, and round it wrought 
A sympathetic incense of pure thought, 
As in some fane of loveliest sanctity :— 
Such was the look of angel from the high 
Emblazon’d heav’n new lighted with glad feet, 
Blessing and blest, and bent on errand sweet ; 
Radiant with love and beaming charity. 
Such was the light that shone o’er leaf and flower 
In sinless Eden, when that gentlest pair 
= their Creator’s image planted there) 

ogether walk’d, or sat in silvan bower, 
Or in the moon’s mild lustre wond’ring stood, 
And their great Maker saw “ that all was good.” 


FAITH AND LOVE. 

When Noah entered in the blessed ark, 

And with him, of all creatures, two and two, 
Twin graces, Trust and Love, their radiance threw 
Around that home—a solitary mark 

Of mercy, mid the deluge deep and dark, 
Wrath universal, that creation slew. 

Thus through the stormy winds, the lunar bark 
Shines peaceful, floating in her sea of blue— 

As he in God, so did in him confide, 

Within that safety ark, each living thing— 

So the sweet dove, sent forth, return’d and hied 
Again, the olive branch of peace to bring— 
Then sped away, trusting that love would guide 
To her her mate with an unerring wing. 
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CONSOLATION. 

I was in misery—Reason to me came, 

And talked most erudite—till my ears rang 

With wisdom, tho’ not such as syrens sang— 

For there were admonitions, and more blame. 

I was in misery still—In Friendship’s name 

Then Sympathy with comforts to me sprang— 
Wept—pitied me—did the world’s ills proclaim, 
As if the catalogue would soothe one pang! 

“ Away, away,” I cried, “ another’s woes 
Increase, not lessen mine.” Then was I wild, 
And call’d on Death to strike—but Hope arose 
And stay’d his arm—then turn’d with aspect mild, 
“ If not on Earth,” quoth she, “ there cs repose” — 
“ There is in Heaven,” I cried, look’d up, and smil’d. 


PUNISHMENT AND MERCY. 
I wander'd by a river, on whose sides, 
And opposite, two different structures lay— 
A church, bright glowing in the sunset ray— 
A prison—there a chilling gloom abides, 
‘True emblem of the wretchedness it hides— 
Here sinners how] and curse, there kneel and pray. 
The river, like another Styx, alway 
The regions of the lost and blest divides. 
Behold in these, man’s glory and his shame, 
His remedy for sinners—God’s for him. 
Pardon through faith in his Redeemer’s name, 
For stripes and chains, and dungeons dank and dim, 
Inexorable law—and blind despair— 
Here Heaven proclaimed to penitence and. prayer. 


CONTRITION. 
As one that, venturing in frail bark, would brave, 
Ere he would lose some worthless merchandise, 
The howling storm—Hope gone, leaps up and cries, 
Lord, save us or we perish—help and save :— 
So to the perilous world my bark I gave, 
And sins T should have cast away did prize— 
But now I call on Him that walk’d the wave, 
Lord, ere I perish, save, though thou chastise ; 
Bid thou all evil thoughts from me depart— 
Thou didst expel all them that impious trode 
Thy holy house as ’twere blaspheming mart— 
Lord, sanctify me even with thy rod ; 
With thy indwelling love, make pure this heart, 
Meet temple for my Saviour and my God. 


BEAUTY. 

O what is Beauty ? Poets say a flower— 

A flower ! it fades e’en in the scented air 

It perfumes.—Beauty, to the mind’s eye, fair 

Beams ever with it’s own immortal dower, 

Sweet Purity, instinct with heavenly power: 

’Twas thine, Alcestes, pattern of virtue rare; 

And thine, chaste lady, in the charmed chair ; 

It aw’d the Jion in sweet Una’s bower. 

O, Beauty is not in the roseate cheek, 

Nor doth in dimple, nor strange lustre lie, 

But in the patient look, the firm, yet meek 

—_ rom the notice of all vulgar eye), 
t enters the soul’s depth, and wins assent, 


Like a blest Angel, on sure mission sent. 
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THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 
Fair plant, thou art no nursling of the winds, 
That in their rude affection, wildly free, 
Come from their ocean caves to visit thee, 
And rock thy cradle bed—thus sternest minds 
To things of gentleness sweet Nature binds— 
And hardihood to meek simplicity, 
And healthiest virtues clothee with roughest rinds. 
O that such wrong in tenderness should be ! 
The eye of Beauty is thy sun—the breath 
Of loveliness, and maiden’s softer care, 
Thy fragile form luxuriant cherisheth, 
That outward wilds and winds but ill could bear. 
The best, the fairest, ripest, are for Death, 
That shall transplant them to a world more fair. 


LANGUAGE. 
Oh—words are for opinions, policies, 
Inventions, disquisitions, science, art, 
Ministring to crafty reason—but the heart 
Owns not such weak interpreters ; there lies 
Feeling, that ties the tongue, and from dimm’d eyes 
Makes tears, more eloquent than speech, to start. 
Pain, anguish, agony—mere words—impart 
No sense; who hears them lives, who feels them dies; 
When the sight sickens at the gilded flower 
In sunshine—and the twilight clouds above 
Seem like a pall of death on earth to lower— 
What to another can the sufferings prove 
The sick one feels ?—Beware, nor learn the power ; 
The heart’s sole, sad interpreter—is love. 


MUSIC. 
Within her mother’s arms my infant lay, 
And death fast settling on her aspect mild, 
Like marble innocence. The night was wild, 
And the winds shook the casement with affray, 
As they were fiends, impatient for their prey, 
And quarrell’d for my poor departing child :— 
Again they shook—in death my infant smil’d— 
And the winds howl’d into the night away. 
I rose in madness, for the fiends, methought, 
Had ta’en her—and I pray’d—how vain my fears, 
Some spirit whispered—* Sounds with terror fraught 
Are but delusions human fancy hears— 
Heaven’s love is in all sounds, nor is there aught 
But blessed music to immortal ears.” 


THE CHANGED. 
I loved—the earth, and all things on it, grew 
To instant loveliness—sweet sounds the ear 
Delighted, and th’ o’ershadowing atmosphere 
Receded, as if pierced with heavenly dew, 
That spread abroad a lustre strange and new. 
—I loved no more—ask me not why—but hear 
The change, that as a curse of darkness threw 
A veil ’twixt Heaven and me—and all was drear,— 
The fount of tears was dried, or I had wept 
To be so poor a thing; without a gleam 
To guide me, to old haunts forlorn I crept, 
No balm in air, no music in the stream— 


As one, that was an angel while he slept, 
And woke a slave, with memory of his dream. 
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A PICTURE. 

A horrid wood of unknown trees, that throw 

An awful foliage, snakes about whose rind, 
Festoon’d in hideous idleness, did wind, 

And swing the black-green masses to and fro. 

A river, none knew whence, or where, did flow 
Mysterious through—swoln clouds on clouds reclin’d, 
And lay like freighted ships waiting a wind— 

And moans were heard, like some half-utter’>d woe— 
And shadowy monsters glided by, whose yell 

Shook terribly th’ unfathomed wilderness. 

Lives there such scene? God’s works invisible, 

Not undiscover'd, their true stamp impress 

On Thought, Creation’s mirror, wherein dwell 

His unattained wonders numberless. 


ADDRESS TO THE STATUE OF HYMEN. 
Hymen, thou art depicted with a torch, 

Whose two-fold flames shoot upwards, and then turn 
Inwards, as they would each the other scorch— 
Emblem of hearts that bicker as they burn; 

Thou’rt like some vengeful angel, with his rod 

Of fire, or with the flaming sword that drove 

From Eden, love. So poets feign’d the god 

Hermes, round whose caduceus spiteful strove 

Two serpents intertwined,—their swoln throats cramm’d 
With venom, ever at each other hiss. 

With such dire wand the spirits of the damn’d 

Did Hermes downward urge from scenes of bliss.— 
Hymen, avert the omen of my verse, 

And change this state for better, not for worse. 


SATURN AND PROTEUS, OR HUMBLE DESIRES. 
Saturn took refuge in old Proteus’ cave, 

His beaten pinions shivering from the blast, 

And from his shoulders flakes of snow fell fast, 
While furiously without the tempest drave. 

For pastime at his hearth, old Proteus gave 

Saturn his mirror, and there bade him cast 

His eyes, and see what things he most would crave, 
Future inventions that before them past— 
Steam-vessels, coaches, cottons, cloths, silks, things 
Ten thousand new—* Now then, old Loiterer, 
Choose well,” quoth Proteus, “ covering for thy wings, 
Silken perchance.”—* Not so, nought I prefer,” 
Quoth Saturn “ (leave we silks for earthly kings), 
To flannel drawers, and a comforter.” 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF DELLA CASA. 
(O Dolce Selva.) 

O loved and lonely wood—as to a friend 

To whom | have unbosom’d many a thought, 

Weary and sad—what change in thee is wrought !— 

Winter, with horrid grasp, as it would rend, 

Has shook thy verdant tops, and Frosts descend, 

And thy umbrageous ancient locks have caught, 

As mine—and ’stead of vernal flow’rets, nought 

But snows along thy sunny glades extend. 

In this short, darkling, melancholy hour, 

Wandering, I muse, how age’s frosts begin 

My spirits seize, and every limb enfold,— 

Till all without is chill, and all within. 
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But far more merciless, my winters lower, 
Bringing me nights more long, more drear, and cold. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF DELLA CASA. 
( Questa Vita Mortale.) 
This mortal life, that in a little hour 
Of shadow passeth by, hath left obscure 
Till now that better part of me, and pure— 
Deep shrouded in the mists that round it lower.— 
Now I behold, great God, in fruit and flower, 
In winter's cold, and the rich garniture 
That summer brings, thy mercies ever sure, 
And manifold thy measure, Grace and Power, 
This, the pure air, and the clear light of day 
That to our eyes unfolds this Earth—the vale 
Which from its dark abyss thou bad’st expand, 
All that Heaven covers, once in chaos lay— 
Thou didst divide the darkness with thy hand :— 
Sun, Moon, and Stars—thy fingers made them all. 


LIBERTY. 
O angel Liberty! where art thou fled ? 

Must tyrant multitude, or tyrant king, 

Usurp thy reign, and oh! the meaner thing, 
Base faction, to the earth thy bounties tread, 
And to the winds thy golden harvests fling ? 
Must man be tyrant to himself? the head 
Contending with the heart, the heart to wring— 
And passion ever sway in virtue’s stead ? 

Oh that I had the pinions of a dove, 

With inspiration of thy holy breath, 

Sweet Liberty ! to reach that rest—where love, 
Fix’d in thy perfect law, aye governeth— 

For thou art not of earth, ot Meewan above, 
And here thy faithful minister is Death. 


THE TYRANT’S DEATH. 
The mighty Tyrant dead! and one poor hearse 
Folds the world’s master—calm that bosom, where 
The hurricanes of passion rose to tear 
And rend to desolation, and to curse, 
And all the loveliest things of earth disperse ; 
Meekness and love fled the portentous glare 
Of his stern eye—as he a lion were, 
Stalking the forest of the universe. 
So silence in the once loud crater sleeps, 
But not in death—for therein children play, 
And gather sweet flowers ’mid the matted heaps. 
But who shall man’s volcanic rage allay, 
Yet leave him life? He that the wild waves keeps, 
And gilds the desert with benignant ray. 
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SHAKSPE ARE IN GERMANY. 


Part IIL. 


THE HISTORICAL PLAYS.--JULIUS CESAR. 


From Christian Italy, with its bla- 
zing passions of love and hatred, its 
luxurious and headlong pursuit of 
pleasure, its enthusiastic yet half 
sensual devotion, turn we to antique 
Pagan Rome, withits grave and state- 
ly manners, its calm Stoic or Epi- 
curean philosophy, its airy and poe< 
tical religion; where, in the Forum, 
eagle-eyed orators are holding lis- 
tening senates in awe; where the 
white-stoled flamens are “ at their 
service quaint” in yonder temple 
of Jupiter; where chiefs, at whose 
name the world grows pale, are 
climbing or descending the ma- 
jestic Capitol; where, in the shady 


porticoes or gardens beyond the Ti- 
ber, sages and their scholars are 
meditating, or reclining; through 
whose crowded and magnificent 
streets already rolls the tide of the 
population, the riches and the glories 


of the world. Let us see how the 
master mind, which has so deeply 
penetrated into the spirit of modern 
times, who has traversed the whole 
realm of fancy with the ease and 
certainty of his own Ariel, will find 
his way through this long hollow 
vailey of antiquity—every where so 
dim and cloudy, in many parts palled 
in the thickest gloom ;—without 
even the lantern of learning to assist 
him, and nothing to guide him 
through the obscure, but the inward 
and inextinguishable ray which ge- 
nius sheds on all it lights upon. 

If the creative power, energy, and 
profound depth of Shakspeare’s 
mind are bestindicated in those plays 
of his which are of pure invention 
(and in regard to character, Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and Lear, though founded 
on fabulous chronicles, may be con- 
sidered as such),—the wonderful 
completeness and balance of his mind, 
its remarkable union of sagacity with 
power, of accuracy of judgment, 
and moderation in taste, with unpa- 
ralleled reach of imagination, are 
best illustrated by his historical 
plays. If, in his plays of pure in- 
vention, he was thrown more abso- 
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lutely on his own resources, and for- 
ced, like the Israelites, to find the 
very straw out of which his bricks 
were to be made, the form at least 
of the structure which he was to 
rear with them, was at his com- 
mand: No taskmaster prescribed its 
site or plan; all nature was before 
him, offering its inexhaustible ma- 
terials to his choice, and he could 
place them beside each other in har- | 
monious conjunction. But, in ap- 
proaching the field of authentic his- 
tory, his situation was very different. 
He was called upon, not to create a 
palace at will, from the vast stores 
which his treasury afforded, but to 
reconstruct, in its original symmetry 
and beauty, a ruined and dilapidated 
edifice, of which nothing remained but 
fragments of broken pillars, crushed 
arches, choked-up vaults, and half 
vanished staircases ; an architectural 
labyrinth, chaotic and unintelligible 
save to those to whom genius gave 
the clue. Yet every fragment 
which time had spared from the 
wreck, was to be preserved untouch- 
ed,—sacred even from genius itself; 
and out of the heterogeneous masses 
which lay strewed out, “ gold, silver, 
or base lead,” massive marble or 
crumbling clay, must he endea- 
vour, as he best might, to sup- 
ply the gaps, build up the broken 
towers, restore those buried vaults 
to the light of day, discern by con- 
jecture the original meaning and pur- 

se of that which seemed shape- 
ess and uncouth, and give back to 
the whole structure its outward 
beauty, and its internal adaptation 
and significance. To do this effec- 
tually, and as Shakspeare has done ; 
to take, if we may be allowed the com- 
parison, the bouts-rimés which his- 
tory has written down for us, and to 
fill up the theme, to unite those half 
connected conclusions in such ex- 
quisite and natural sequence, with 
such appearance of unity and com- 
pactness, is a task, demanding per« 
haps powers of a different kind, but 
scarcely inferior, on the whole, to 
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those by which a Hamlet or a Cali- 
ban have been called into existence. 

The difficulty of such a task is 
pre-eminently felt in every attempt 
to revive the spirit of classical anti- 
quity, or to carry us back into fami- 
liar contact with the heroes of Greece 
and Rome. In drawing the charac- 
ters of those who have occupied a 
prominent place on the theatre of 
the world’shistory,in modernor com- 
paratively modern times, a certain 
community of feelings and sympa- 
thies, existing between ourselves and 
the subjects of our delineation,— 
amidst all the differences which tem- 
perament, babits, or situation may 
a always afford us a to- 

erable key to their probable conduct 
or feelings in given situations, while 
the more detailed and frequent no- 
tices of their history, which are at 
our command, though still leaving 
much for imagination and judgment 
to supply, are, like lamps in a city at 
night, sufficient to guide us on, dimly 
perhaps but safely, from one point 
to another, to our journey’s end. But 
between the days of Paganism and 
those of Christianity there is a great 
gulf fixed, not to be surmounted by 
Jabour, and which only the strong 
wings of genius can overfly. The 
change from polytheism to Christiani- 
ty is so sudden and complete, the 
influences thus brought into play so 
new and complex, the habits, man- 
ners, the whole relations of the sexes 
and of society, the whole forms of 
polity, the whole objects of sympa- 
thy and desire, here and hereafter, 
are so changed, that we can have no 
assurance of the correctness of any 
analogies drawn from the present to 
the past, and must feel that in our 
attempt to reconstruct from the 
meagre materials of history, aided by 
reasoning from our own feelings and 
passions, a consistent and real cha- 
racter of classical antiquity, we are 
either presenting a cold outline of a 
few superficial and obvious qualities, 
or accumulating an incoherent patch- 
work of others which never existed 
in the same being. 

The French, no doubt, have often 
cut the knot more simply, by at once 
converting the heroes of Greece and 
Rome into Frenchmen, endowing 
them with modern feelings, passions, 
and forms of politeness and gal- 
Jantry, and leaving, in fact, nothing 
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[May, 
classical about them, except *their 
supposed local habitation and name. 
Thus inconsistency of drawing is in 
some measure avoided; for the cha- 
racters, under whatever name dis- 
guised, are, intus et in cute, from their 
entrance to their exit, modern French- 
men; and they think, speak, and act 
naturally enough in their vocation. 
But all truth of local colouring, ali 
impression of reality, are of course 
at an end; all peculiarities are at 
once swept away by this levelling 
principle. Who can doubt, for 
instance, that there were many and 
marked distinctions between the 
Greek and Roman; yet who can 
point out the smallest characteristie 
differences between the Greeks of 
the Iphigenie, the Greeks of the 
Trojan war, and the Romans of Cin- 
na and Britannicus—the Romans of 
the meridian and declining empire ? 
Not in this spirit has Shakspeare 
gone to work. His studies from 
the antique are neither mere im- 
personations of a few traditional and 
prescriptive qualities, which make 
up our vague abstract notion of the 
Roman or the Greek, nor moderni- 
zations of history, carrying the spi- 
rit of the wars of the Roses or the 
Reformation, and the manners and 
intrigues of the court of Elizabeth, 
into the conspiracies of the Capitol, 
and the struggles of “ the last of the 
Romans.” He has taken the charao- 
ters as he found them in history; 
he has surrounded them by no mo- 
dern colouring; yet neither has he 
shrunk from following them into the 
inmost recesses of character and 
feeling. Far from being mere images 
of certain feelings of patriotism, bra- 
very, and ambition—mere simulacra 
of human beings—they are living, 


breathing, acting men, with the thou- 


sand shifting impulses and alterna- 
tions of good and evil feeling, of 
greatness and littleness, of resolu- 
tion and weakness, which charac- 
terise ourselves and those around 
us; yet, as by some magic, all those 
feelings and impulses, every word 
and action, carry us back thousands 
of years along the course of time; 
we feel, for the first time, the assu- 
rance that we are indeed in the 
Eternal City—that such were the 
majestic beings who in its streets 
and senates contended for empire— 
such its venal, and vacillating, and 
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profligate multitudes, ever ready to 
sell themselves to the highest bid- 
der—such its orators, wielding at 
will this fierce democracy—such its 
warriors, so beautifully ——— 
calm philosophy with action—suc 

its festivals, elections, conspiracies, 
quarrels, and reconciliations. In Co- 
riolanus, Julius Cesar, Antony and 
Cleopatra—(and, let us add, though, 
perhaps, at a humble distance, in the 
admirable romance of Valerius)— 
alone do we ever experience that 
species of interest, that conviction 
of reality, with which we are im- 
pressed by an interesting narrative 
of more modern times. The con- 
spiracy against Cesar agitates us 
with suspense and curiosity like 
those of Fiesco and Pierre ; the scene 
where Coriolanus solicits (/) the suf- 
frages of the citizens; the oration 
over Ceesar’s body—hurry us on like 
the tumultuous canvassings and po- 
pular declamations of a modern elec- 
‘tion ; and yet in all this we have the 
full persuasion that there is nothing 
modern ; that the true spirit of the 
past does in truth animate these 
creations, and that the essential 
truth and propriety of history, “ the 
goodly usage of the antique time,” 

as never been violated. 

We say the essential truth, because 
nothing is more easy than to convict 
‘Shakspeare of minute mistakes in 
his Roman plays. A French critic, 
for instance, who would not have 
felt the least scruple, “ peindre 
Caton galant, et Brutus ‘dameret,” 
‘would probably be much shocked 
by seeing a Roman mob throwing 
up their caps, or wearing pockets, 
or hearing the clock proclaim the 
hour in the Capitol; or finding Cz- 
sar’s gardens placed on the wrong 
side of the Tyber. In the delinea- 
tion of the inner man, Shakspeare 
drew his materials from his own 
breast, and then he could not err; 
in externals even, his admirable tact 
and quick perception seem to sup- 

ly, in a great measure, the want of 

earning, and to enable him, with all 

his limited reading, to avoid every 
material violation of manners or cos- 
tume ; in the slighter matters only, 
where inaccuracy was of little con- 
sequence, can any mistakes be point- 
ed out. And even when pointed 
out, they are almost instantly for- 
gotten. 
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Nothing at first sight appears more 
artless than the conduct of the action 
in these classical plays; in which 
Shakspeare appears to invent no- 
thing, but to follow with close 
fidelity the course of history. Yet, 
even under this apparently ri- 
gorous adherence to the letter of 
history, lies frequently the pro- 
foundest art of condensation, se- 
lection, and omission, of all which 
does not bear upon the main ob- 
ject of the play. No new events are 
added, and, in one sense, perhaps, 
none are omitted, for all are indica- 
ted, more or less, but each is redu- 
ced to its proper degree of promi- 
nence, and is either expanded in 
action, or briefly adverted to in al- 
lusion, according to its relation to 
the leading idea which the play em- 
bodies. What Plutarch, for instance, 
duly despatches in half a sentence, 
Shakspeare moulds into one of his 
most touching and powerful scenes, 
—the quarrel! and reconciliation of 
Brutus and Cassius: and the same 
is the case with Antony’s artful and 
admirable oration over Czesar’s body. 
In like manner, much upon which the 
old gossiping biographer dwells with 
prolixity, Shakspeare passes over 
with a transient notice, his aim being 
not to exhibit the character of Ceesar 
alone (for, in truth, scarcely a single 
personage in the play is so slightly 
touched as the one from whom it 
derives its name), but to present a 

rand picture of the public life of 

ome, at a moment when demo- 
cracy was about to resolve itself for 
ever into its natural euthanasia— 
despotism; and to group round the 
stately central ferm of the philose- 
phic Brutus, in whose character 
stoicism, and an ideal of republican 
virtue, antagonize so strongly and so 
strangely with influences the most 
benevolent and humane,—a varied 
portrait gallery of subsidiary charac- 
ters, in which the virtues, vices, 
passions, and sentiments of the time, 
should find their representatives. 
This is indeed the true spirit of his- 
tory. Shakspeare invariably seizes 
the subject in its most poetical and 


dramatic point of view; gives unity__ 


and rounding even to the most com- 

licated series of events, by extract- 
ing their spirit, discerning their con- 
necting principle, and then carefully 
detaching and throwing into shadow 
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every thing which does not tend to 
bring out in higher relief their cha- 
racteristic traits, while he lavishes 
his whole treasury of imagination on 
those features which he retains, and 
renders more impressive and lovely. 

How admirably, for instance, has he 
performed this task in that magnifi- 
cent series of plays from English His- 
tory, in which he has pursued her an- 
nals through changing scenesof glory, 
disaster, and crime, from the depo- 
sition of the Second Richard to the 
era of the Reformation, and the re- 
turning sunshine of the days of 
Elizabeth. We rise from their 
perusal with a far more perfect ap- 

rehension of this gloomy and trou- 
Bled period of our history—with a 
more distinct conception of the 
causes, the secret springs, and real 
connexion of events, which have for- 
merly appeared inexplicable or inco- 
herent—with a clearer understand- 
ing of the spirit “ and body of the 
time,” than any history has yet af- 
forded. No narrative of any historian 
could have presented in so fearful, 
so heart-rending a light, the horrors 
of the wars of the Roses, and the 
misery under which the country 
that ominous and 


ee durin 
esperate conflict, as Shakspeare has 
done in the three parts of Henry VL 
Horror seems to sit upon the thresh- 


old of the drama. The tone grows 
deeper and deeper, till the picture 
a to be painted more with 
blood than colours. Murders 
avenged by murders ;—fierce bat- 
tles, in which the father and son 
fall by each other’s hand,—victories, 
which on either side England must 
mourn—treasons, witchcrafts, adul- 
teries—hollow leagues made but to 
be broken—universal and unredeem- 
ed selfishness—no pity asked or ex- 
pected, all the bonds of human socie- 
ty torn asunder—an infinite series, 
in which crime generates crime, 
without a prospect of returning 

eace ; this funereal pageant unrolls 
itself before us in endless perspec- 
tive, and saddens the heart by its 
intense and unmitigated gloom. Fit 
actors in such scenes are the beings 
with which they are peopled; forms 
often of colossal and massive gran- 
deur, but all “ dabbled in blood ;” 
Beaufort dying without a sign— 
hoping nothing, believing nothing; 
* grisly ” Talbot, the terror of France, 
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Clifford revenging his father’s death 
with blood-thirsty affection, luxu- 
rious Edward, “ perjured Clarence,” 
“his great father-in-law, renowned 
Warwick,” and, conspicuous amidst 
the ghastly procession, the terrible 
Richard,—lowering obliquely at first 
like a thunder cloud on the horizon, 
which enlarges and approaches, till 
at the close it pours out, as in a de- 
luge, the elements of destruction with 
which it is. overcharged. If any 
thing could increase the dreary sense 
of moral confusion which all this 
leaves on the mind, it is that the only 
redeeming traits of goodness and 
humanity which exist in this pollu- 
ted scene, are found in the weak 
vacillating King Henry, the tool and 
puppet of all parties; that greatness 
8, always associated with guilt, that 
impotence seems annexed to inno« 
cence as the condition of its exist- 
ence, and that in the solitary instance 
where we bestow our pity, we can« 
not at the same time withhold our 
contempt. 

On the subject of these dramas 
from English history, however,—one 
of the noblest monuments of nation- 
al poetry of which any country can 
boast—we shall probably have occa- 
sion to speak more at length here- 
after. At present we must return to 
what forms more peculiarly the sub- 
ject of this article, the plays founded 
on Roman subjects. 

So far as the nature of the subject 
permitted, Coriolanus perhaps is as 
— in its way as Julius Cesar; 

ut in the former the field was com- 
paratively narrow; theinterestalmost 
exclusively arising from the deve- 
lopement of a single character; the 
accompaniments not of the same 
splendour and variety. In Julius 

esar, on the contrary, a canvass of 
immense size is crowded with the 
most interesting historic person- 
ages; the empire of the world is at 
stake—all the powers of evil and good 
seem visibly to contend for mastery 
upon the scene ; and it is but natural 
that with such elements to work 
upon, a drama of more stirring and 
varied interest should be the result. 
As a successful study, however, of a 
single character, nothing in Julius 
Czesar can excel Coriolanus himself; 
and it is indeed truly wonderful to 
observe how Shakspeare, without 
softening the repulsive features of 
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his character, has contrived to ex- 
cite our admiration, and engage our 
sympathies for a being whom we 
find it impossible to love, and fre- 
quently even to comprehend.’ 

We know that both in this case 
and that of Julius Cesar, the only 
classical assistance which Shakspeare 
possessed, was the translation of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, by Sir Thomas North * 
(itself a translation from the French), 
a work utterly destitute of all spi- 
rit or feeling. From Livy and Di- 
onysius of Halicarnassus, he could 
derive no hints, for of these no trans- 
lations existed—and assuredly Shak- 
speare never consulted them in the 
original. Yet the character which 
Shakspeare, in ignorance of these 
sources, has produced, exactly cor- 
responds with the conception we 
should ourselves have formed, after 
reading all which ancient history 
has put together on the subject. 

Coriolanus is to be regarded as any 
thing but a perfect hero, and it 
would be a great mistake to suppose 
that Shakespeare identifies himself 
with him as such. His chief great- 
ness, indeed, is relative, and derived 
from the meanness or baseness of 


the beings by whom heis surrounded, 
the Sicinius, Brutus, Aufidius, to 
whom he is opposed. 


* He were no lion were not Romans 
hinds.” 


Brave indeed he is to rashness—but 
his patrician pride approaches to 
madness; it excludes all sympathy 
with inferiors, whom he regards as 
creatures of another clay. When the 
humbled crowd are entreating, in the 
day of famine, for a grant of corn from 
the patricians, he lowers himself 
so far as to mock their misery by 
taunts and sarcasms, and drives them 
home to starvation without a feeling 
of remorse. His contempt for them 
is mingled with hatred—with a feel- 
ing almost of physical disgust. A 
spirit of despotism has been implant- 
ed by nature in his breast; it has 
been nursed by the arbitrary habits 
of military command, till selfishness 
has overgrown and overpowered all 
his other feelings. In such a cha- 
racter there can be no true noble- 
ness—though Coriolanus’s lofty esti- 
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mate of himself, the laurels which 
encircle his brew, the terror he every- 
where imposes, the idolatry with 
which his party look up to him; and 
yet withal a species of bastard mo- 
desty which makes it irksome to him 
to listen to the praises which he knows 
that he deserves, the contempt and 
dislike with which we cannot but 
regard the motives and charac- 
ters of most of his opponents— 
surround him with a fictitious no- 
bleness, and lead us, contrary to 
our better feelings and calmer 
are gear e to rejoice at the success 
with which the imperious dictator 
at first tramples down all opposition. 
It must indeed be admitted, that 
if Shakspeare loved and venerated 
the people in the higher sense of the 
word, no one ever more —— 
despised the populace, or delighted 
more to expose the aimlessness, 
fickleness, and ingratitude of their 
conduct, or the selfishness, un- 
der the guise of patriotism and 
purity, by which their noisy leaders 
are generally influenced. Both in 
Coriolanus and Julius Cesar he 
seems to have presented us witha 
perfect anthology of popular follies 
and vices; placing the rabble of 
Rome in the most contemptible light, 
and aggravating its usual vices by 
the addition of gross cowardice. His 
picture of the democracy and their 
rulers is indeed applicable not to 
Rome only, but to all times and to 
all countries, and Hazlitt might with 
justice observe, that any one who. 
studies Coriolanus might save him- 
self the trouble of reading Burke’s 
reflections, or the debates in Parlia- 
ment since the French Revolution. 
Might we not indeed almost believe 
that the whisper of a faction in our 
own day was to be heard in these 
words of the Roman Opposition 
orator Sicinius:— 


* Assemble presently the people hither : 

And when they hear me say—ZJt shall be 
$0 

I the right and strength o° the commons, 
be it either 

For death, or fine, or banishment, then 
let them, 

If I say fine, ery fine; if death, cry death; 

Insisting on the old prerogative 

And power i’ the truth o’ the cause.” + 





* 1579. 
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This revolting picture of mob 
rule was not only politically true, 
but dramatically necessary. With- 
out this abasement of the character 
of the populace, the towering ar- 
rogance and unrelenting harsh- 
ness of Coriolanus, which border 
occasionally upon insanity, would 
have been intolerable. As it is, we 
feel towards him something of that 
sympathy which we should expe- 
rience towards a lion set upon by 
curs. Nature has certainly placed 
within his breast something of the 
“vis insani leonis,” the same cour- 
age and the same cruelty. Savage 
as he is, however, it is too much that 
he should be made a mark for “such 
small deer” to bait and snarl at, nor 
is it altogether possible to suppress 
a feeling of satisfaction—a sense 
of poetical justice—when the lordly 
animal drives the yelping pack 
before him, or crushes a whole 
crowd of his pitiful opponents be- 
neath his giant paw. 

But Coriolanus’s overweening es- 
timate of himself, and his utter in- 
difference to the feelings of others, 
on which Shakspeare has dwelt so 
strongly, prepare us for the crime 
which he ultimately perpetrates 
against his country. Grievous as his 
injuries might be, a patriot, a man of 
noble nature would have borne them 
in silence; he would sooner have 
raised his arm against himself than 

ust his country. But Coriolanus 

has no true patriotism, and little true 
nobility of heart; his own greatness 
has always been to him a subject of 
more vital interest than the prospe- 
rity of Rome; and he hurries to 
avenge his wrongs upon his coun- 
try with the rancour and eagerness 
with which he would have wreaked 
his vengeance on a personal rival. 
Most poetical and touching is the 
moral which Shakspeare impresses 
on our minds from this crime of 
Coriolanus and its consequences. 
For him there is henceforward no 
rest, no peace—no firm alliance 
either with Roman or Volscian; des- 
ndency, and an evil looking for of 
judgment, begin to haunt his mind 
and cloud his spirit from the moment 
he yields to the entreaties of Vo- 
lumnia, and re-enters the city which 
had banished him. And in the vio- 
lent death which so soon overtakes 
him, we trace the avenging hand, 
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not of Aufidius only, but of that 
Nemesis which never leaves long 
unbalanced, even on this earth, the 
scales of right and wrong. 

The character of Coriolanus then, 
though far from a pleasing, is a most 
masterly and self. consistent delinea- 
tion. It has a colossal breadth and 
magnificence about it, suited to the 
almost mythic period of Roman his- 
tory from which it was taken, when 
actors and events were all impressed 
with a certain stamp of gigantic and 
fabulous grandeur; and yet in so 
minute and masterly a way are the 
irregular and impetuous workings of 
this great but perverse mind laid 
before us, so perfectly are its prin- 
ciples of action brought to operate 
within the sphere of reality—with 
such intense vividness is the tumul- 
tuary world of intrigue, popular vio- 
lence, and jealousy, through which 
the hero is condemned to move and 
struggle, brought before us, that, as 
we have already said, the impression 
it produces is rather that of our be- 
ing spectators of these scenes them- 
selves, than readers of a dramatic 
composition. 

But the character of Coriolanus 
stands, it may be said, almost alone 
in the play—for none of the others, 
with the exception of the dry hu- 
morist Menenius, are drawn with 
much care or minuteness of finishing. 
If we wish to find a play in whicha 
variety of characters, all of first-rate 
importance, and events of corre- 
sponding magnitude and interest so- 
licit and engage our attention; and to 
form an idea of the perfect success 
with which Shakspeare could throw 
his mind back into the region of an- 
tiquity, we must turn to the infinite 
variety of Julius Cesar. That this 
play, so full of life, of character, so 
penetrated by the spirit of poetry, 
should have been characterised by 
Johnson as cold, must surprise even 
those who are least disposed to sub- 
scribe in general to the doctor’s 2s- 
thetical viewe. Certainly he mono- 
polizes the opinion; for probably 
the. most obvious and striking cha- 
racteristic of the play to every read- 
er is, that, though perfectly Roman, 
it is also so perfectly human, and 
that we can with so little effort place: 
ourselves among the stormy scenes 
which it presents, and watch with so 
intense curiesity and interest the 
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shifting fortunes of this great contest 
on which hangs suspended the do- 
minion of the world. The sketches 
of character, the observance of mi- 
nute particulars of manner and ha- 
bit, the turn of the dialogue, would 
almost suggest the idea that Shak- 
speare had actually been present, 
had known the individuals by long 
intimacy, had watched their looksand 
gestures, and “set in a notebook” 
the very words to which their varying 
characters, temperaments, and emo- 
tions gave birth. How beautifully is 
this wonderful power illustrated in 
the scene where Cesar enters with his 
train after the games are over, and 
unfolds to Antony his suspicions of 
Cassius, and their grounds; and 
where Cicero’s appearance, “ with 
his fiery and ferret eyes,” as “ crost 
in conference by some senators;” 
Cesar's deafness, Antony's easy 
temper and thoughtless revelry ; and 
above all, the speaking portrait of 
the spare and wakeful Cassius, with 
his “ lean and hungry look,” the ob- 
server who looks quite through the 
deeds of men, loving no music, sel- 
dom smiling, and then only as if he 
mocked himself, all these hints and 
allusions are dropped in with such 
exquisite skill and appearance of 
nature, that it is difficult for us to 
persuade ourselves that Czesar could 
have spoken otherwise, or that such 
was not the outward form and pre- 
sence of those who were the objects 
of his attachment and his fears, 

For the striking scene which fol- 
lows between Brutus and Cassius, 
im which the latter endeavours to 
gain over the former to his designs 
against Caesar, as well as for the 
most dramatic and beautiful scene of 
the nocturnal meeting of the conspi- 
rators at Brutus’s house, Plutarch af- 
forded no hint. The prodigies by 
which it has been preceded,—the 
restlessness of even the calm Brutus, 
the arrival of the conspirators, shroud- 
ing their faces in the mantle, the 
reading of the letter by the light of 
the whizzing exhalations in the hea- 
vens, and the secret and gloomy 
council that follows, produce an 
awfully real and impressive effect 
on the imagination. The deep ivter- 
est and curiosity thus awakened, is 
sustained by a series of scenes of 
unparalleled dramatic force and va- 
riety. We seem to be agitated 
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with the suspense of the conspi- 
rators themselves, as they throng 
around their victim in the Senate 
house, and with their terrors after 
the great Julius has fallen. Then 
the speech of Brutus—its effect on 
the giddy populace, the masterly ora- 
tion of Antony, by which its effect is 
so thoroughly neutralized, the gra- 
dual working up the spirits of the 
crowd to mutiny by the allusions to 
Ceesar’s will, his scars, the stabs 
which had pierced his mantle—the 
honourable and friendly hands by 
whom those stabs had been in« 
flicted—these scenes certainly place 
Julius Cesar, in point of dramatic 
interest, far higher than either Corio- 
lanus, or Antony and Cleopatra. The 
interest in the last two acts, it must 
be admitted, declines. Yet these 
were indispensable, for Brutus ob- 
viously, and not Cesar, is the hero of 
the play, and it was necessary to fol- 
low out his fate to his defeat and 
death at Philippi. The fourth act, 
however, contains one scene suffi- 
cient to redeem any play, the cele- 
brated scene of quarrel and reconci- 
liation between Brutus and Cassius, 
in which, although Shakspeare has 
drawn exclusively from his own 
stores, more of the spirit of Roman 
life is to be found than in all our other 
classical plays put together. 

Passing from the events to the 
characters of the play, our attention 
is immediately directed to the 
strongly contrasted characters of 
Brutus and Cassius. Though Shak- 
speare’s leaning towards monarchy 
is well known, and is sufficiently 
obvious, not only from Coriolanus 
and Julius Cesar, but from many 
others of his plays, it is singular that 
the most captivating picture of pure 
republicanism that ever was drawm 
should have proceeded from his 
hands. Such is Brutus. The rest 
conspire and slay from envy of 
Great Ceesar,— 


‘* He only in a general honest thought, 
And common good to all, makes one of 
them.” 


His natural inclinations are all calm, 
gentle, and benevolent; willingly he 
would pass his life in philosophic 
musing ; with difficulty is he impell- 
ed unto the thorny and devious path 
of political action. Yet not from fear 
of consequences, for he is bravery 
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itself; he loves “the name of honour 
more than he fears death;” the 
sionless calmness of his spirit is the 
result of a mental constitution which 
nothing mortal can agitate or un- 
hinge. But he feels that in the 
troubled atmosphere of conspiracy, 
his pure mind cannot breathe freely ; 
and the natural humanity and ten- 
derness of his disposition are se- 
cretly at war with the stoical dog- 
mas of patriotism, by which he en- 
deavours to steel himself to the 
bloody deed in which he is about 
to be involved. This native gen- 
tleness of disposition never for- 
sakes him ; even while his own heart 
is heavy with anxiety for the ap- 
preaching battle, he can find time to 

estow his care and sympathy upon 
the over-wearied Lucius. These very 
qualities, however, which render him 
so amiable, unfit him for the promi- 
nent part he is condemned to take in 
the struggle ; even when he has 
drawn the sword, he cannot fling 
away the scabbard; nor follow out 
conspiracy into all its bloody con- 
sequences. Hence he spares Antony, 
whose powers indeed he misunder- 
stands and underrates, and falls at 
last the victim of his own mistaken 
humanity. 

The gloomy Cassius, on the con- 
trary, is all energy and. action—a 
man on whose brow nature, with her 
own hand, has written conspirator. 
Shakspeare has somewhat softened 
the dark colouring of cruelty, vin- 
dictiveness, and avarice, with which 
Plutarch has age his character, 
but he leaves him a being of mixed 
and questionable motives; impres- 
sive through his firmness and rapi- 
dity of decision, but repulsive in his 
mental conformation as in his out- 


ward form; “a good hater,” but 
searcely capable of loving or of 


being leved. Nothing in him is pure 
or unalloyed; envy and private re- 
venge mingle with, and pollute all 
his patriotism ; if he hates tyranny 
much, he hates Czesar more. Even 
while combating in the name of 
liberty, he can sell and mart his 
offices for gold, while he refuses a 
supply to his dearest friend. His 
strength of mind and uncompromis- 
ing character gives him a strong in- 
fluence over others, but he feels the 
inferiority of his own nature and 
principles when compared with the 
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purer mind of Brutus. Hence the 
superiority of the latter in the quar. 
rel scene, in which the parties seem 
to have changed characters; where 
the gentle Brutus takes the high tone 
of command and reproach, while the 
once resolute and energetic Cassius 
feels his spirit rebuked, and after a 
brief struggle, acknowledges his 
error, and bends before the supre- 
macy of virtue in the shape of his 
friend. 

‘* But we prattle something too 
wildly,” and are keeping our German 
commentators waiting rather too 
long. We now turn to our friend 
Horn, and shall begin by his obser- 
vations on the Roman people as re 
presented in this play. 

“ No one ever had a higher estimate 
of the people than Shakspeare—no 
one a lower estimate of the populace ; 
I mean that idle rabble that swarms 
about the market-place—the heart- 
less creatures who are always gaping 
after something new; prepared to- 
day to trample in the dust the object. 
of their yesterday’s idolatry, if it can 
be done without danger or discom- 
fort to themselves. This rabble, 
Shakspeare has frequently made the 
subject of his satire. It would even 
appear that he had a singular plea- 
sure in so doing, partly from the 
feeling of just contempt which it 
inspired, partly from the comic and 
amusing materials it afforded. The 
poet who understands his aim so 
clearly, may well be allowed to in- 
dulge in a sneer against those who 
know not their own minds or objects. 

“Weare introduced accordingly to 
a numerous crowd, glad to find any 
oe for converting a working day 

nto a holiday, and as they had for- 
merly shouted at Pompey’s chariot 
wheels in his processions through 
the streets, now equally prepared to 

eet with like acclamations Cesar, 
rom whose arrival they anticipate 
a still more brilliant spectacle. A- 
mong these a cobbler is particularly 
prominent, who excites by his jests 
the hot and impatient Marcellus to 
stil greater irritation, and there is 
something exceedingly amusing in 
this contest between one who has no 
time to spare, and another who has 
too much, and thanks the Gods when 
he is able in this way to get quit of 
it. Yet, amusing as it is, this scene 
is also full of tragic meaning. We 
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see the tribunes Flavius and Ma- 
rullus, in the fulness of health and 
strength, clad with all their official 
dignity; we hear them inveighing, 
thundering against this Roman rab- 
ble; and in the very next scene Fia- 
vius and Marullus can no longer 
vent their reproaches: both are no 
more. * For pulling scarfs off Cx- 
sar’s images they have,’ as Casca 
drily says, ‘ been put to silence.’ 
This is the only funeral oration which 
is pronounced over the eloquent 
tribunes; at the fearful time when 
Cesar is about to fall, and to be fol- 
lowed by a Brutus anda Cassius, no 
time is left for a longer epitaph on 
such as Marullus and Flavius. 

“The manner in which the ‘rabble- 
ment’ are represented as acting when 
Antony offers Cesar the crown, is 
just and characteristic. They are 
glad that Cesar declines it; but 
when he falls down senseless, and 
afterwards when he shows them his 
bare breast, seamed with scars, their 
sympathies are roused, and they 
would no longer oppose him were 
he to bind his temples with the dia- 
dem. His mental greatness they 
cannot comprehend; but when he 
unfolds his scarred bosom, and ad- 
dresses to them a few touching 
words, they all at once perceive that 
he is a great man, and not unworthy 
to be a king. 

“ This scene, which is related by 
Casca, leads to the still more impor- 
tant one of Czsar’s murder. When 
he falls, fear is the first feeling which 
seizes the crowd, and they fly, think- 
ing only of their own safety. Then, 
recovering their composure a little, 
and confiding in their numbers, 
they demand satisfaction, and Bru- 
tus admits the justice of the de- 
mand, and declares his readiness to 
give them the satisfaction they ask. 
The very offer seems to produce the 
desired effect. A personage so dig- 
nified as Brutus, has promised them 
satisfaction; that ie enough for 
them ;—hovw they are to be satisfied 
seems to them a matter of indiffer- 
ence, but not so to the noble Brutus 
himself. He speaks in brief flashes, 
in pointed epigrams, and sometimes 
as if in anticipation of the style of 
Seneca. The people are now more 
than satisfied ;—it even requires ex- 
ertions on the part of Brutus to pro- 
cure a hearing for Mark Antony. No 
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sooner, however, do we perceive 
that he is really to be allowed to 
speak, than we anticipate that all 
the effect of the preceding speech 
will speedily be neutralized. He 
needs only to employ another and 
somewhat Asiatic manner, and we 
say that he is in a fair way to pro- 
duce the impression at which he 
aims. But Antony’s object is not to 
make an impression for an hour, but 
for days ; the Romans must not only 
shout and rage, but act. If he can 
only hurry them now into some de- 
cisive step against Brutus, they are 
his and Octavius’s; and their after 
conduct is at the command of him- 
self and his commonplace asso< 
ciate.” 

Of Antony’s own character Horn 
speaks eloquently and justly. “ An- 
tony is one of the most distinguished 
characters which Shakspeare has 
drawn. The over abundance of his 
nature makes him delight in the 
dangerous attempt to reconcile ex- 
tremes in thought and action. He is 
rash and considerate, brave and lux- 
urious ; he does not fear death, but 
endeavours, while it lasts, to crowd 
enjoyments of every kind into this 
swiftly fleeting existence. While 
Ceesar lives, Antony’s dangerous dis- 
positions are little excited; for Cz- 
sar-is a being for whom he feels un- 
qualified love and reverence, to 
whom he willingly bows; and to- 
wards whom he stands in a sort of 
dependence, of which he even seems 
to be proud. But all his views 
change with Ceesar’s death. He has 
now lost the only object of his at- 
tachment, and his character becomes 
dangerous in the highest degree. To 
submit to any other is impossible; 
least of all to these conspirators,. 
most of whom he despises. Of Bru- 
tus alone he has formed a high esti- 
mate; but he does not love him, for 
the lofty virtue of the man has to 
him a repellent effect ; and towards 
Cassius he has now no other feel- 
ings than those which Cesar at first 
expresses, and which at that time he 
had endeavoured to combat. His 
oration to the people is too generally 
admitted to be a masterpiece inca- 
pable of being surpassed, to require 
any detailed notice. It is the pate 
tern of that eloquence which has no 
higher object in view than to per- 
suade the crowd; but this object it 
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effects in the highest degree. Of true 
poetical eloquence we do not now 
speak: Such would in the circum- 
stances be out of place.” 

Though the play takes its name 
from Cesar, and derives its interest 
from the conspiracy against him, and 
its consequences, he has by no means 
been drawn with the same minute 
finishing, nor in the same spirit of 
love as Brutus. The outlines are 
correct, no doubt, so far as they go, 
but little of the inward man is re- 
vealed to us; not unwisely perhaps, 
as Shakspeare clearly did not wish 
that any rival should divide the in- 
terest and attachment we feel for 
the amiable Brutus. ‘‘ Here he is 
exhibited as sickly, irritable, ner- 
vous, neither externally nor inter- 
nally free; but still retaining gran- 
deur enough to render him the cen- 
tral point of the piece. Natures 
such as his, after a scene like that 
where he endeavours to win over 
the people by the pretended decli- 
nation of the crown, feel, as it were, 
peculiarly rigid and frozen up, and 
therefore the acute and suspicious 
remark on fat and lean men, in re- 
ference to Cassius, with which he 
enters, is perfectly in character. So 
also the expression of his own great- 
ness. 


* Bat I fear him not : 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Cassius.’ ” 


The masterly scene with Calphur- 
nia and Decius is exactly in the 


same tone. His beloved wife has 
had an ominous dream, which, uni- 
ted with the many portents which 
have occurred, has excited her mind, 
and she implores her husband not to 
go to the Capitol. He combats her 
fears like a Roman hero—with calm 
dignified sentences—but at last, to be 
released from the importunity of the 
woman, he yields for a moment. No 
sooner, however, is he again brought 
in contact with a man (Decius), than 
he revolts at the thought of excusing 
his absence by an untruth, and the 
only answer he returns is, that he 
will not come. And even this reso- 


lution itself he abandons, the mo-. 


ment he hears from Decius the more 
favourable, and, as he thinks, also the 
sounder interpretation of the dream. 
. “His position in regard to the 
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more distinguished Romans is in- 
dicated in two words. He treats 
them politely, but they are little to 
him. That he should know of the 
fever of Caius Ligarius, need no 
more surprise us than that Wallen- 
stein should be able to recollect the 
names of the. privates in the regi- 
ment of Pappenheim. To Antony, 
with whom he has most in common, 
he addresses a half friendly jest. 
His relation to Brutus is not here 
alluded to. The poet has indeed 
taken care that we should know it 
from other sources: but this was not 
the moment to awake our pity by 
the thought. Czsar is truly great, 
but always conscious of his great- 
ness; and there he ceases to be ami- 
able.” 

Shakspeare has introduced the 
name of Cicero in this play. And 
though no part in the action or dia- 
logue is assigned to him, he is cha- 
racterised with singular felicity 
by one or two allusions in the 
speeches of Brutus and Cassius. His 
vanity, which would never allow 
him to engage in any thing where 
he could not take the lead and play 
the first part, is at once perceived by 
Brutus, who objects to his being 
made privy to the conspiracy, on 
the ground 


“ That he will never follow any thing 
That other men begin.” 


Another passing observation of Cas- 
ca on his character, is thus al- 
luded to by Horn. “ It is unques- 
tionably a task of difficulty to de- 
pict in a dramatic work eminent 
men where they are but_subsidiary 
personages, and where little or no 
space can be afforded them. Yet we 
ask, and justly, that the poet shall 
characterise them even in this li- 
mited space, since he has introduced 
their names. How has Shakspeare 
executed the task in this instance ? 
Casca is relating the movement 
among the Patricians and the popu- 
lace, which had been produced by 
Antony’s offer of the crown, and 
Cesar’s rejection of it. Few mo- 
ments in Roman history appear so in- 
teresting as this ; and Cassius’s ques- 
tion how Cicero took it, is a natural 
one. The answer, ‘ He spoke Greek,’ 
gives us the complete character of 
Cicero in three words. He has not 
strength of mind to take a decided 
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part before the impulse is given; he 
will not even express a decided and 

nerally intelligible opinion—that 
ire may leave himself unfettered to 
act, when things shall have moulded 
themselves into a somewhat clearer 
shape. There is less of cowardice 
than of a courtly reserve about him. 
To the common people he does not 
choose to speak, nor has he any 
wish to be understood by such whim- 
sical knights as Casca. If Shak- 
speare could have read and studied 
the whole works of Cicero, and all 
the judgments which have been pass- 
ed in regard to him, he could not 
have selected a more characteristic 
mode of description than these 
words, ‘He spoke Greek.’ 

“* Casca is a character forcibly 
drawn with a few features. He has 
a strong, rugged nature, which has 
displayed its strength with more 
than common force in the days of 
youth. But the world soon becomes 
too narrow for his wide brain, and 
he cannot find in it what he had met 
with in his own heart and head, or 
in the creations of poetry. He had 
flattered himself, that without much 
trouble he should rise to eminence, 
but he has been unsuccessful; and 
while Czesar is all in all, and Brutus 
and Cassius the objects of general 
love or admiration, he is still es- 
teemed as nothing more than a tole- 
rably good soldier, of which the 
state has thousands. Whether he is 
areal republican may be doubted ; 
at least, compared with Brutus and 
Cassius, he certainly is not. Buthe 
hates Ceesar’s arbitrary power; and, 
indeed, the man himself, who has 
thus risen so high above him—a 
feeling which is mingled with envy, 
and renders him cunning and de- 
ceitful.” 

If, in general, the dramatic por- 
traits of the men of antiquity have 
been failures, this is still more true 
in regard to the women. One out- 
line, stereotyped, as it were, suf« 
fices for all. They are all hero- 
ines, and nothing but heroines; 
and as their heroism generally ex- 
hales in words, and not in actions, 
there is, in general, something al- 
most comic in their effect. 

“ Shakspeare,” says Horn, “ has 
portrayed his Roman women in their 
true relation as'such. He has not at- 
tempted to invest them with the ro- 
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mantic variety of character which mo~ 
dern times have bestowed; but, with« 
in their limited sphere, they have 
been more richly endowed by him 
than by any other poet. Their virtue 
consists in conjugal love, fidelity, 
pride in the internal and external 
dignity of their husbands, and pa- 
triotism. With what art he could 
combine these simple traits of cha 
racter, and distinguish their shades 
in different individuals, his Roman 
lays afford the completest proof. 
n this play we meet with two wo- 
men, Calphurnia and Portia, both 
resembling each other in that en- 
grossing attachment to their hus- 
bands, on which the characters 
rest; and yet what a difference do 
we perceive in them! Calphurnia 
lives only in Czesar’s life; tor this 
she watches day and night. His 
renown is a subject of pleasure 
to her, but also of care; he has 
almost too much of it; and now 
she would retain him—her husband 
—wholly to herself; he must labour 
no more, for he has laboured but too 
much already; she would have him 
spare himself, that he may be spared 
for her. She loves him not as & 
husband only; she treats him as @ 
mother would her child, or as a ten« 
der wife would tend a once great, 
but now sickly husband.” —“ Portia 
is conceived in a higher style. Her 
love for Brutus is not only deeper 
but stronger; and she comprehends 
his whole greatness and amiability. 
She is Cato’s daughter, and endowed 
with all the strength of mind of 
which a Roman republican was ca- 
pable; but she is also a woman—a 
tender-loving and anxious woman. 
In the scene with Lucius, (Act ii. s. 
4,) her feminine character appears 
in all its natveté, where her anxiety, 
which she is constantly afraid of be- 
traying, goes so far that she ima~ 
gines the boy has heard her whisper- 
ed wish for Brutus’s success; and 
then with thenatural cunning and rea- 
diness of a woman, adds, as if in exe 
planation to him, “ Brutus hath a suit 
which Cesar will not grant.” All 
this, however, every one will readily 
perceive for himself; we may be 
permitted only to direct attention 
to that which gives the charac- 
ter its peculiar form and value—its 
wonderful blending of the great and 
lovely—of courage, simplicity, and. 
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womanly anxiety. All these quali- 
ties might indeed have been placed 
side by side by a poet of only mode- 
rate talent; but to unite them dyna- 
mically, as they are here united, 
only the power of a truly great poet 
could effect.” 

We had intended to say something 
on the sequel to Julius Cesar, An- 
tony and Cleopatra,—a play also of 


extraordinary power, though far less 
generally known to English readers 
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than the two others to which we 
have alluded, for the truth is, that 
our acquaintance with Shakspeare 
can scarcely be said to extend be- 
yond his acting plays, of which An- 
tony and Cleopatra has never been 
one,—but to do it justice, our re- 
marks would extend beyond the © 
space we can afford;—and here, 
therefore, for the present, we think 
it better to drop the curtain. 





DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. 


BY MONS. ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


Pernars there is no subject on 
which men in Europe are so univer- 
sally ignorant, or in which they ex- 
pect to possess more knowledge, 
than on the democratic institutions 
of America. These are by the one 
party proposed as models to which 
all European societies should forth- 
with and suddenly conform, and by 
the other held up as carrying in their 
very seeds the elements of their fu- 
ture and not distant destruction. 
The one set of politicians see only 
the weakness of these institutions, 
as resulting from the absclute sove- 
reignty of the people on which they 
are as eee and rightly, to be ba- 
sed, and their antagonists look upon 
them as an abstract idea of liberty, 
put to the experiment, and crowned 
with success. But to whichever of 
these views we may be inclined to 

ve our adhesion, we must notice, 

t, that they seem to us both of 
them to bear within them a false as- 
sumption, viz. that society in Ame- 
ston hes been built upon some theo- 
ry: for reasoners, considering state 
organizations as wholes, and finding 
theories in them, by a common mis- 
take regard them as resulting there. 
from. eThis is a delusion which the 
mind, engrossed by the totality of a 
work completed, me mye f puts 
upon itself. It considers a social 

ifice as it would a house, and re- 
fers at once from the structure to 
the architect, to his plans, his mea- 
surements, his rule, and his compass. 
But if we would draw correct con- 
sequences, we should completely 
reverse the mode of proceeding, and 
— governments not in their 
finished states, and as the result of 


plans, but in their beginnings and 
growing details, and as the result of 
peculiarities. If this were done, the 

oss deceptions which spring from 
invidious comparisons between state 
and state would fall to the ground, 
and each would see that in its pecu- 
liar self resided its peculiar sources 
of amelioration and wellbeing: for 
to reason justly from one subject to 
another, one must discover a parity 
betwixt them, and it is known that 
between two great calculations, an 
almost imperceptible fractional dif- 
ference in any part of the one will 
give a result immensely different 
to their totals. A just comparison 
then between nation and nation, with 
a view to proposing one, in any sin- 
gular particular, as a model for the 
other, may be pronounced impos- 
sible. The inhabitants of Mexico, 
a people bearing a great social re- 
semblance to the Americans, lately 
attempted to naturalize, in their own 
country, the federal institutions of 
their neighbours, and the experiment 
failed most completely. But even 
supposing a parity in all other things 
(which supposition here involves a 
contradiction), there never can be a 
eer between force and growth. 

ot, however, to prolong this argu- 
ment, which might lead us too far, 
we will conclude it, by declaring 
our thorough conviction that the 
habit which nations have got of look- 
ing out of themselves for reforms, has 
occasioned more disorder and mis- 
government (for they reciprocally 
produce each other) than all other 
causes put together. 

We have thought it well to pre- 
face what we have to say of the 
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mirable work before us by the fore- 
going observations, as they appear 
to us to separate our subject—as it 
ought to be separated—from all the 
foreign associations, prejudices, and 
perversions with which it is often- 
times mixed up, and which distort 
the judgment as much in its views of 
America, as in its views of Europe. 

Mons. de Tocqueville begins his 
work by describing the religious 
character of the first English set- 
tlers in the New World, and, what 
is highly gratifying in a Frenchman, 
he seems to attribute to the scrip- 
tural piety which marked all their 
proceedings, and which their pos- 
terity yet retain, much of the pro- 
sperity which the United States have 
enjoyed. But he appears to think 
that these happy consequences would 
have pores the conscientious ob- 
servance of any worship, or at least 
he — out no distinctions to be 
made on the subject. We must add, 
therefore, for him, that the Pro- 
testant reformed worship alone, in 
all the experience of history, has 
been favourable to, or, to speak more 
correctly and forcibly, the mother of 
civil liberty. That all other religious 
doctrines and rites have ever been 
degrading and ——- and that 
even when the yoke of these has 
been broken off and cast away, eman- 
cipation from them has not been free- 
dom, but merely a ruinous breaking 
out of bounds, as bad or worse than 
the superstitious thraldom which 
preceded it. We will now give some 
extracts from the journal of Nathaniel 
Morton, one of the first settlers, and 
we feel persuaded that the fervent 
scriptural piety and wisdom that they 
breathe, will refresh the spirits of 
our readers, as it has done our own. 
It must really be delightful and (if 
they so take it) fertile in profit for 
a nation to trace their origin to such 
a godly patriarch as this Nathaniel 
Morton, and it must be a very per- 
verted moral taste that would prefer 
the glory of a Ceesar. 

“ I have always thought,” says the 
venerable patriarch, ;from whose 
New England Memorial we are ex- 
tracting, “that it was a sacred duty 
for us who have received such nume- 
rous and memorable testimonies of 
the divine goodness in the establish- 
ment of this colony, to perpetuate 
the memory of this work in writing, 
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that which we have seen, and that 
which has been delivered down to 
us by our fathers, we ought to trans« 
mit to our children, that the genera- 
tions to come may learn to praise the 
Lord, and preserve constantly the 
recollection of his wonderful works.” 
After this exordium, the Memorial 
describes the departure of the emi- 
grants. “In this manner,” it con« 
tinues, “ they quitted this city (Delft 
Haleft), which had been to them a 
place of repose. Nevertheless they 
were calm, for they knew that they 
were strangers and pilgrims here 
below. Finally, they arrived at the 

ort where the vessel was in wait- 
ing for them. A great number of 
their friends who could not go with 
them, had accompanied them thus 
far. The night passed without sleep, 
in effusions of affection, in pious dis- 
courses, in expressions full of true 
Christian tenderness. The next day 
they went on board; their friends 
still followed them, then were heard 
on all sides violent sobbings, tears 
were in all eyes, and the long and 
renewed embracings and ardent 
prayers between those departingand 
those left behind moved even stran- 
gers. The signal for sailing bei 
given, they fell on their knees, an 
their pastor raising his eyes full of 
tears to heaven, recommended them 
to the compassion of the Lord. They 
then took leave of each other, and 
pronounced a farewell, which to 
many of them was eternal.” 

We must give one more extract, 
which describes the arrival of the 
emigrants in America. 

e They had now passed the vast 
ocean, and reached their destina- 
tion; but there were no friends 
to receive them, no habitation to of- 
fer them protection ; it was mid-win- 
ter, and those who know our climate 
know the severity of that season, and 
what furious hurricanes desolate the 
coasts. In this season it is difficult 
to traverse known countries, much 
more so to form an establishment in 
new and unfrequented tracts. Around 
them spread an hideous desert, full 
of animals and savage men, whose 
number and degree of ferocity was 
unknown. The earth was frozen, 
and the soil covered with forests 
and thickets. Every thing had a 
wild aspect. Behind them nothing 
was to be seen, but the immense 
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ocean which separated them from 
the civilized world; and to find a 
little hope and peace, they could on- 
ly turn their eyes to heaven, from 
whence came their help!” How 
much more beautiful, touching and 
sublime, is this simple record of real 
facts, than all the imagination of 
Virgil could supply him with, when 
recounting the voyage and adven- 
tures of Eneas, which were under- 
gone in order “ Romanam condere 
gentem,” and yet the imaginary and 
real history run almost parallel. 
After having given this account of 
the introduction of the religious spi- 
rit into America, Mons. de Tocque- 
ville proceeds to examine the politi- 
cal constitution of that country, to 
which his whole work is devoted, 
and in tracing this to its cradle, his 
eye first fixes on the townships, or 
communes, as he calls them, of the 
United States, in which he discerns 
the ~ not only of American, but 
of all modern liberty; and in truth, 
a glance over history will show us 
that it was to towaships or independ- 
ent cities, that Italy and the Low 
Countries owed their freedom and 
er in the middle ages. 
rance also, during the period of the 
Hugonot war, bid fair for the attain- 
ment of permanent civil rights, by 
the same means. Switzerland has, 
excepting short intervals, ever main- 
tained through her free cities, an in- 
terior domestic liberty; and Eng- 
land, without her civic franchises 
and provincial administrations, to 
-which may be added as emanati 
therefrom, her corporations an 
commercial associations, could never 
have grown into such a stupendous 
fabric for the residence of free men, 
as she has done. In the edifice of 
social freedom there are many man- 
sions, but the one on which they all 
depend is that of commerce or city 
liberties. In America, however, this 
species of institution is of more im- 
portance than any where else, for 
there it constitutes the only centre of 
order. Other and higher authorities 
seem not to have grown out of it, but 
to have been delegated from it. Be- 
yond the township all is agitation, 
confusion, violence, and constant 
change ; society seems to be brought 
to the brink of dissolution; but in 
the very height of each crisis every 
man falls back upon his city, town, 
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or hamlet, and there recognises an 
authority of which he individually 
forms a constituent part, and is an 
administrator, and he obeys, and the 
danger passes off as if by magic, 
Mons. de Tocqueville observes of 
this institution which has such ad- 
mirable virtue to hinder disorgani- 
zation when all things else tend to 
it, that there is none less creatable 
by governments, or that baffle more 
legislative enactments. 

“ The liberty of towns,” he says, 
“ escapes, as it were, the efforts of 
man. Rarely is it created. It is 
born spontaneously. It springs out 
of a society half barbarous. It is 
consolidation by the constant action 
of laws and manners—by circum. 
stances out of all human control, 
and especially by time. Of all the 
nations of the Continent of Europe, 
there is not one which understands 
this liberty. Nevertheless itis in it 
that resides the strength of a free 
people. It is to general liberty what 

reparatory schools are to science. 
ithout it, a people may give them- 
selves a free government, but cannot 
possess the spirit of freedom. Tem- 
porary passions, the interests of a 
moment, or chance, may give them 
the exterior forms of independence, 
but despotism, driven into the core, 
will, sooner or later, reappear upon 
the surface.” 

Thus we see, that freedom natur- 
ally grows out of the infancy of States, 
not from the speculative wisdom, 
but from the simple wants of men; 
and to this remark the lessons of 
history will teach us to add, that 
when the natural action of these 
wants have been frustrated, or that 
men rebel in mere wantonness, so 
that speculative wisdom or theories 
come to usurp their place, the result 
aimed at is never attained. There 
is then a disproportion between men 
and their aims. Men belong to an 
advanced generation, and the things 
aimed at exist not at all, and to have 
an existence, they must have an 
infancy, which, to a race centuries 
old, would be preposterous; never- 
theless, if they are to be, they must 
begin at their beginning. They 
must first exist in their primitive 
state, and then grow up, through ages, 
into their maturity. It is in vain to 
attempt to force them. Man cannot 
have them all at once matured, to suit 
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his own advanced growth, by the 
sheer power of his will. The spirits 
he invokes will not obey him. God, 
they say, we know, and providence 
we know, but who are you that we 
should do at your bidding, and in a 
moment, what God and providence 
give us centuries to accomplish— 
and they tear him to pieces. To re- 
turn, however, from this digression, 
if it deserves to be called so, city and 
provincial liberties constitute, ac- 
cording to the true doctrine of the 
work before us, decentralization of 
power, and the absence of these, or 
the absorption of all administrative 
functions by the head of a State, 
centralization; and on this distine- 
tion—whilst he regards a legislative 
and executive centralization as indis- 
pensable—Monsieur de Tocqueville 
has made it clear, that the great dif- 
ference between despotic and free 
governments exist; but he considers 
the civic liberties of England to be 
under better regulation than those of 
America, for the latter, he observes, 
are almost completely separated 
from all State control, and to a 
stranger present the aspect, and are 
sometimes attended with, the real 
evils of anarchy; and he sees not 
why, as in the mother country, they 
should not, without encroaching on 
their free operations within their 
sphere, be subordinate and auxiliary 
toa general centre of administration. 
On this subject he makes the follow- 
ing striking observations, some of 
which apply to America, and others 
to France. 

“For the rest,” he says, “I am 
convinced that there are no nations 
more exposed to fall under the yoke 
of administrative centralization (the 
great stifler of liberty), than those 
whose government is democratic. 
The permanent tendency of such 
nations is to concentrate all the exe- 
cutive authority in the hands of one 
power which directly represents the 
people, because beyond this power 
there is nothing but the mass of in- 
dividuals all equal. But when this 
power is invested with all the attri- 


butes of government, it is almost in- 


evitable that it should strive to pos- 
sess itself of all the details of admi- 


nistration, and, in the long run,’ it 
will hardly want the means and the 
Opportunity. France has itself fur- 
nished an example of this. In the 
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French Revolution, two Movements 
took place, the one favourable to 
liberty, the other favourable to des- 
potism, for the Revolution acted at 
the same time against royalty and 
the provincial institutions. It struck 
with indiscriminate hostility all 
which had preceded its absolute 
power, and all which mitigated its 
rigour; it was at the same time re- 
publican and centralizing. This 
double character of the French 
Revolution has been seized upon 
with alacrity by the lovers of abso- 
lute power. hen you see them 
defending an administrative centrali- 
zation, you may think they are la- 
bouring in the cause of despotism; 
—no such thing. They are defend- 
ing one of the great conquests of the 
Revolution. In this manner, it is 
easy to be the disguised minister of 
tyranny, and the avowed champion 
of liberty at the same time.” The 
inference to be drawn from this last 
observation is, that France is at the 
present day farther removed from 
the acquisition of civil liberty, than 
she was in the time of Louis XIV. 
The despotism was then merely in 
the man or the monarchy ; it is now 
rooted in the very soil by this system 
of centralization. This, however, 
belongs not to our present subject. 
To return. 

A first superficial view of the 
American constitution strikes a dis- 
tant beholder as simplicity itself. 
Not only can he discover no other 
element of power than the popular 
one, but he sees even this carried to 
its utmost extent by universal suf- 
frage. There seems nothing to break | 
the unity and directness of its ope- 
ration. As he examines, however, 
more closely, this simplicity and 
unity altogether vanish. He sees, 
that although the element of social 
order is, in its generic appellation 
(if we may use the word), but one, 
it is so divided and subdivided into 
numerous centres of action, that it 
operates from its several circles 
upon itself, as though it were many, 
and in this respect answers the same 
ends that mixed forms do in England. . 
He sees, first, the townships of which 
we have spoken, then the counties, 
then the states at the head of these ; 
then that these states are twenty-four 
in number, differing in climates and 
in interests, and then the general go- 
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vernment of the federal union repre- 
senting in external affairs the com- 
bined whole, and arbitrating in inter- 
nal matters between twenty-four 
independent nations. He now per- 
ceives that what he mistook for a 
simple, is in fact the most complicated 
government that has ever existed 
upon the face of the earth. The po- 
pular will, he sees—the great sove- 
reign—has broken up its own action 
into a multitude of partitions, in 
order to counteract its peadions ten- 
dencies. It is every where, he ob- 
serves, manifested in its full violence, 
and every where checked in its mid- 
career, by the complex organization 
it has given to itself. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however (which our space 
will merely suffer us to allude to 
without illustrating), M. de Tocque- 
ville shows that the permanent 
safety of the American constitution— 
from the very nature of a democracy, 
and still more of a federal democracy 
—is very precarious. He shows, 
first, that the great cementing nation- 
al power rests upon a mere fiction. 
The union, considered abstractly, is 
nothing. It has neither material 
force nor material possessions, and 
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court may thus meddle with and re. 
gulate matters in which the most 
essential and daily interests of a 
mercantile populationare concerned, 
and, in this manner, wrest from them 
gradually their independence in its 
most important bearing. Now, it is 
hard to believe that this court, so 
despotically endowed —though it 
may not at present act despotically 
—will not, when the American states 
shall have grown up to their full 
proportions, and shall present strong- 
er contrasts in interests and charac- 
ter than they do now, find occasion 
so to interpose its authority between 
them, as either to absorb all power in 
itself, or—what is more likely—pro- 
duce such a convulsion among rival 
interests, as will bring about its own 
destruction, and—by a natural con- 
sequence —the dissolution of the 
union, of which it forms the chief 
bend. But whether this will happen 
or not, it is certain at least that there 
exists, in the heart of the most com- 
plete democracy the world has ever 
seen, an authority more unlimited 
and undefined, and that may become, 
from its attributes, more all-pervad- 
ing and all-absorbing than has ever 


iy , ayet by the exercise of the metaphysi- 
.* «cal right with which it is endowed, it 


grown out of any other form of go- 
vernment. On this subject, Monsieur 


to rule over and adjust the con- de Tocqueville makes the following 


3 y has 


flicting interests of twenty-four differ- 
ent people.} For this purpose, its 
great, we may say only, instrument, 
8 a supreme court of judicature, 
appointed by the President, inde- 
pendent and irresponsible. It is 
. true this court is nominally institu- 
ted to take cognizance only of fede- 
A ral questions. But we must mark 

ell, that with it resides the compe- 
fence to pronounce what are federal 
questions, and it is thus brought into 
constant collision with the several 
legislatures of the separate states, 
and impairs materially their inde- 
pendence. It has even already in- 
terfered with their domestic legisla- 
tion, as in the instance of the federal 
decree, making it illegal to annul 
the obligation of contracts, and in 
another declaring that no law shall 
have a retroactive effect. Besides 
this, almostall questions of commerce 
may be considered federal ; and as it 
is next to impossible that the sepa- 
rate states should not have peculiar 
‘laws on this subject, the supreme 


observations :— 

“ In the hands of the seven federal 
judges, are committed constantly, 
the peace, the prosperity, the very 
existence of the union. Leave them 
out, and the constitution is a dead 
letter; it is to them that the execu- 
tive power appeals to resist the en- 
croachments of the legislative body, 
to them the legislature addresses 
itself for defence against the enter- 
prises of the executive power; to 
them the union looks to enforce the 
obedience of the states; to them the 
states to repel the exaggerated pre- 
tensions of the union; to them the 
public interest appeals against pri- 
vate interest; to them the spirit of 
conservation against democratic 
instability. Their power is immense, 
but it is a power of opinion. They 
are all potent as long as the people 
yield obedience to the law; but 
their power ceases as soon as the 
law is despised. Now, the power of 
opinion is that which is the most 
difficult to exercise, because it is 
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impossible to fix exactly its limits. 
It is often as dangerous to go be- 
yond, as to fall below it. 

“ The federal judges should be 
not only good citizens, honest and 
enlightened men, which all magis- 
trates should be, but they should 
besides be statesmen, men capable 
of discerning the spirit of the time, 
of encountering obstacles that may 
be overcome, and of yielding to the 
current, when it would otherwise 
sweep away, with their own autho- 
rity, the sovereignty of the union, 
and the dominion of the laws. 

“The president may fall into 
error, and yet the state not suffer, 
because the power of the president 
is limited ; the Congress may err, and 
the union not perish, because beyond 
the Congress is the electoral body, 
which may change its spirit by 
changing its members. But if the 
supreme court should ever be com- 
posed of imprudent men, the confe- 
deration would have to fear complete 
anarchy, or a civil war. 

“ For the rest, let us not deceive 
ourselves; the original cause of dan- 
ger is not in the constitution of the 
tribunal, but in the nature of federal 
governments. We have already seen 
that no where is a strong judicial 
power so necessary as in confede- 
rated states. But this necessity 
imposes the obligation of giving it 
great extent and complete independ- 
ence. Yet the more a power is 
extended and independent, the 
greater is the danger that results 
trom its abuse. The origin of the 
danger is not in the constitution of 
this power, but in the constitution 
of the state which makes such a 
power necessary.” 

We have now shown, we think, 
that the very functions of the fede- 
ral union may lead to its ruin, but it 
is much more likely, we believe, to 
perish from not daring to put forth 
these functions than by their abuse ; 
it is certain, at least, that hitherto its 
authority has been on the decline, 
and not on the increase. Whilst the 
states indeed were weak, their po- 
pulation small, and a common dan- 
ger threatened their existence from 
without, the federal government was 
strong because a common centre of 
action, and a regulating power in the 
different commonwealths was wanted. 
This want, however, is no Jonger 
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felt. Each state is in itself sufficient 
for itself. The grand utility of the 
union is one that contemplates only 
distant dangers and emergencies not. 
to be foreseen; its monopoly of ex- 
ternal affairs gives it no predomi- 
nance, because these are insignifi- 
cant. Its existence as a balance of 
power, and a check upon the other 
states, is, naturally, by the democra- 
tic spirit, considered rather as an 
evil than a good; and the gnly sen- 
sible benefit which results~from its 
existence, in ordinary times, consists 
in its forming many nations into one, 
and thus excluding national enmities 
from the soil, which would otherwise 
most assuredly have grown up, and 
averting the vexatious impediment 
to commerce, which would arise 
from the necessity of guarding every 
frontier with a line of custom-houses. 
But this benefit, great as itis, is of a 
negative kind, and of such kind 
would the states desire the power of 
the federal government to be. They 
wish it to exist but not to be felt. 
The moment it makes itself active, 
it is considered as an enemy; and 
the general advantage which resides 
with it, weighs not for a moment 
against the particular interest it may 
run counter to. Thus, on the ques- 
tion of the tariff, the state of South 
Carolina, with arms in its hands, 
made the general Congress rescind 
its own resolutions, and at the same 
time promulgated the nullifying doc- 
trines which, if acted on, would com- 
pletely dissolve the union. But be- 
sides the weakness which it exhibits, 
whenever brought face to face with 
any single state, there are many 
other reasons to show, we think, that 
the federal government is not made 
for permanence; for how can per- 
manence be established on constant 
fluctuation? The government of 
each state may endure, because 
each has a bond of union in itself, 
and therefore there is no danger of 
its falling to pieces; but the federal 
union is not one but twenty-four, 
and these twenty-four not stable 
unchanging societies, whose inter- 
ests may be adjusted by a precalcu- 
lated system, but societies varying 
yearly in their populations, re- 
sources, characters, and respective 
bearings. These twenty-four grew 
out of thirteen, and out of the twenty- 
four may probably grow forty. But 
~ 
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as their number grows, so does the 
precariousness of the union. Wash- 
ington was originally at the centre 
of the confederated states, it is now 
at theirextremity. The Mississippi 
was at that time a nearly uninhabited 
country, whereas, within forty years 
its population has increased thirty- 
fold, whilst the population of other 
states has only had a threefold in- 
crease. This, as well as its situation, 
fertility, and commercial resources, 
points it out as inevitably to become 
the central point of the federal go- 
vernment, but its inhabitants are 
rude and uncivilized in comparison 
with those of the other states of 
the union, and therefore unfit to 
have the predominance. The in- 
habitants of the south also, where 
slavery prevails, exhibit a broadly 
marked distinction of character 
from those of the north. Besides 
this, some states have increased 
immensely in wealth and numbers, 
whilst others have decreased. Vir- 
ginia had formerly thirty-three mem- 
bers at Congress; it has now only 
twenty-one. New York had, in the 


year 1790, but ten ; it has now forty. 
These forty might, if they chose, 


perhaps give the law to the whole 
Congress. Tosum up our argument, 
we believe that it is utterly impos- 
sible any durable union should be 
established on so shifting a founda- 
tion, or that a power, whose force is 
merely one of opinion (mark, it isa 
common object of jealous suspicion 
even now), should so unite all dis- 
senting opinions in its own favour, 
as to produce-concord and unanimity 
between a multitude of independent 
nations, comparatively strong and 
weak, rich and poor, prosperous and 
declining. We look indeed upon the 
government of the federal union to 
be nothing more than a great scaf- 
folding, to subsist till the building 
of a great house is finished—the 
great continent of the new world 

eopled, cultivated, and colonized. 

t answers the providential purpose 
at present of preventing the work- 
men falling out among themselves, 
and of destroying each other, instead 
of prosecuting the great work for 
which the junction of all their hands 
isrequired. But when this great end 
shall be accomplished; when the sen- 
timent of mutual weakness in which 
the confederation arose shall be 
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succeeded by a sense of separate 
strength and sufficiency; when the 
one object and character, which as- 
sociated all together, shall give place 
to broad contrasts and interests the 
most antagonistick, we cannot be- 
lieve that the union can continue to 
exist. We are quite unable to dis- 
cover what will then be the one uni- 
versal cementing interest. Even at 
present the states appear to us to be 
rather conjoined than united. 

We have devoted so much space 
to the consideration of the federal 
government—which, in the present 
phasis of American society, is the 
only institution of which any thing 
can with a show of probability be 
predicated—that we have left our- 
selves but a very narrow limit to 
advert to what we would further 
wish to notice in the admirable work 
before us. We must therefore be 
brief, and confine ourselves to one 
topic only out of the many that are 
spread so invitingly before us; and 
of these, the question, whether or 
not, with reference to America, a 
pure democracy be capable of dura- 
bility ? appears to us to admit of the 
concisest solution. The constitution 
of the United States is generally in- 
stanced as a proof, that this form 
of government, if not the best, is at 
least a permanently practical one. 
Now we must say, that our studies 
of this constitution itself have led us 
more forcibly to the opposite con- 
clusion than all other arguments put 
together. In the first place, how- 
ever, we are willing to confess that 
democracy has hitherto been for 
America, taking its good with its evil, 
perhaps the best species of govern- 
ment she could have adopted. And 
why ? Because the whole population 
of the country has consisted solely 
of one industrious class. Manual and 
mercantile labour have been the only 
things to be represented, and the 
former in a degree much predomi« 
nant over the latter. Hands have 
been alone wanted, and therefore 
hands alone counted ; and although 
other wants begin to arise now, we 
are not sure that, whilst the great 
task of the inhabitants of the United 
States is to clear, cultivate, people, 
and colonize the soil, the govern- 
ment, which has the least control in 
it, and leaves men most at large in 
their enterprises, will not be the 
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most advantageous. Men in large 
spaces, jostle not against each other, 
especially when their work is a com- 
mon one, their interest a common 
one, and there is room for them all. 
Industry and enterprise, with vast 
unoccupied fields before them, may 
be almost left to themselves. Local 
regulations,—which the Americans 
possess in their ¢ownships, and which 
constitute really their only effective 
government—is nearly all that is 
wanted. The more unchecked they 
are in other respects the better. 
Numbers alone in this case ought to 
be represented, because numbers con- 
stitute the great desideratum. But 
when the great work of hands shall 
be completed, hands will lose their 
predominating value; when the all 
absorbing necessity of MANUAL in- 
dustry shall be abated, and it conti- 
nues no longer to resolve all classes 
of society into one, many distinctions, 
as yet hardly known, and all con- 
nected with or arising from inte//ec- 
tual superiority, will emerge. The 


question then will be, shall all these 
yield the political arena completely 
to a numerical majority? Hitherto 
this has, in the fullest sense, happen- 


ed. In the late question of the bank, 
the mercantile interest, although it 
is not without a share of represen- 
tation and means of self defence, 
was entirely sacrificed—to that of 
the populace. Monsieur de Tocque- 
ville assures us that universal suf- 
frage has a similar effect in sacrifi- 
cing intelligence to ignorance. Edu- 
_cated and enlightened men, he says, 
shun public life, and take shelter in 
retirement, knowing they have no 
qualities to recommend them to mob 
favour, whilst those who are sent to 
watch over the fortunes of the state 
are generally such as have been un- 
able to manage, with profit, their pri- 
vate affairs. “ When one enters,” 
he continues, “‘ the Chamber of Re- 
presentatives at Washington, one is 
struck with the vulgar aspect of this 
great assembly. The eye seeks in 
vain for some celebrated man on 
whom to rest. Nearly all the mem- 
bers are obscure individuals, whose 
names give back no image to the 
mind. They are for the most part 
village attorneys, small traffickers, 


or even belong to the lowest class of 


the people. And in a country where 
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education is nearly univereal, it is 
said that the representatives of the 

eople cannot always write correct. 
$ We must now add, as most stri- 
kingly connected with our argument, 
a passage on the tyranny of the majo- 
rity, by which it will be seen how 
much more crushing this species of 
tyranny is than that of the most po- 
tent despot that ever ruled with an 
iron hand over men; and how effec- 
tually—if it could maintain itself— 
it would for ever prevent society 
from rising above its foundations. 
* An absolute king,” says Monsieur 
de Tocqueville, “ has but a material 
power; he can constrain actions, 
but cannot touch the will, but a ma- 
jority is clothed at the same time 
with a force material and moral; it 
rules the will as much as the actions ; 
and hinders together the act and the 
desire which would prompt it. * * 
In America the majority traces a 
formidable circle around thought. 
Within its limits a writer is free, but 
wo to him who should dare to ven- 
ture beyond it. Certainly he has no 
auto da fé to fear, but his life is 
made a burden to him, by daily per- 
secutions and disgusts of every sort. 
The political career is closed upon 
him, for he has offended the sole power 
which could open it to him. * * * * 
Princes have, so to speak, materiali- 
sed violence; democratic republics 
have rendered it as intellectual as 
the human will which it would con- 
strain. Under the absolute govern- 
ment of one, despotism struck the 
body ; and if the object of its resent- 
ment had the king against him, he 
might have the people for him; but 
in democracies, tyranny proceeds 
differently. You are free not to 
think as 1 do, it says; your property 
and your life are secure to you, but 
from this day you are a stranger 
among your fellow-citizens. - You 
may keep all your privileges, but 
they are become useless to you; if 
you ask for the votes of your coun- 
trymen they will not give them; if 
you wish to gain their esteem, it 
shall be refused. You may remain 
among men, but you have lost the 
rights of humanity. When you ap- 
proach your fellows, they will fly 
from you as from an impure being; 
those even who believe in your in- 
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nocence will abandon you also. Go 
in peace; your life is left to you, but 
it is worse than death.” 

Monsieur de Tocqueville then re- 
marks upon the obligation whichisim- 
posed on every writer in America to 

Jlatter the majority, and contrasts this 

with Labruyere inhabiting the palace 
of Louis XIV. whilst he wrote his 
chapter on great men,and Moliére wri- 
ting pieces of severe criticism on the 
court, which were acted before cour- 
tiers. But in America the majority 
lives in perpetual adoration of itself. 
For this reason, there is no freedom 
of thought there,.and therefore no 
literature. The majority rules with 
a perfection and abstract complete 
ness of despotism never before rea- 
lized, and hardly within the bounds 
of fancy, over all active and all spe- 
culative life connected with action. 
The minority is struck with a fiat of 
moral annihilation, and the select 
men of the nation, of whom this 
minority will always be composed, 
are thus voted into non-existence, 
and only suffered to enjoy the gross 
gratifications of animal life in peace, 
on the condition that they remain 
quiet, and attempt not to interfere 
with or gainsay the decisions of the 
mob. The doctrine, in fact, of equa- 
lity is applied to the intelligence, 
and it is laid down as an axiom, 
which lies at the root of all pure de- 
mocracy, that there can be no supe- 
riority, either intellectual or moral, 
that is not given and expressed by a 
major number. 

Now it must be observed, that the 
evils we have above specified, great 
as they are, are, comparatively speak- 
ing, hardly felt at present, because, 
in America, both the majority and 
minority may, on a general view, be 
said to constitute but one and the 
same description of men. They 
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both represent /abour, and this is of 
such paramount importance at the 
actual moment, that every mental 
endowment becomes—in an inferior 
sense too—attendant on it. A good 
stout labourer will yet for some time 
to come be of more value, and, ina 
political light, more highly consider- 
ed, in the New World, than a New- 
ton, a Bacon, or a Shakspeare. We 
would look forward, however, to a 
more advanced period, and would 
ask—Is America for ever to be the 
land solely of traffic and hand-work, 
and is all understanding higher than 
a mechanical one (if we may use the 
expression) to be perpetually ba- 
nished from her soil? Even if so, 
we could show, did our limits per- 
mit, that her democracy could not 
last. But if she is to become, as she 
must by inevitable progression be- 
come, polite and refined; if she is 
to be great in intellect as well as in 
physical force; if the gratification 
of social wants, with superadded 
luxuries, is not to satisfy her, or 
mere traditional knowledge to con- 
tent her; if her mind is to rise from 
the earth, and have its wants, its 
labours, its delights, and to bring all 
the results of its researches to adorn, 
dignify, and liberalise the otherwise 
grubbing pursuits of society ; if she 
is to consider man not a mere work- 
day labourer, but an inquisitive in- 
telligence, and this world, not so 
much a material as a spiritual labo- 
ratory ; then must she find some other 
interpreter than bare numbers to ex- 
press her will. 

We recommend Monsieur de 
Tocqueville’s work as the very best 
in plan on the subject of America 
we have ever met with, and we 
think we may claim the same praise 
for it with reference to its execu- 
tion. 
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CRUISE OF THE MIDGE,. 


Cuav. XIV. 


THE MOONBEAM. 


Tue morning after we arrived, 
we were sitting at breakfast, talking 
over our past expedition, and plans 
for the future, when two letters were 
laid on the table. The first was to 
my uncle, and ran as follows :— 


* Havanna, such a date. 
“ My pear FRENCHE, 

“T sailed from this on the 15th 
ult., and had got pretty well to the 
northward, when it came onto blow 
like fury, and I was driven back with 
the loss of several of my sails, and 
the bowsprit badly sprung. 

“ Knowing that 1 would touch 
here on my way: home, I had desired 
letters to be forwarded from England 
if any thing material occurred, to 
the care of Mr M 3 and accord- 
ingly, on my return, I received one 

rom our mutual friend Ferrit, of 
Lincoln’s-Inn, informing me of my 
brother Henry’s death; and, what 
surprised me, after all that had 
passed, an acknowledgment of his 
having been married, from the first, 
to that plaguy Swiss girl, Mademoi- 
selle Heloise de Walden. This 
makes a serious difference in my 
worldly affairs, you will at once see, 
as the boy, whom you will remember 
as a child, must now be acknow- 
ledged as the head of the family. 
But as I have no children of my 
own, and have wherewithal to keep 
the old lady and myself comfortable, 
and had already left Henry my heir, 
having as good as adopted him, I am 
rather rejoiced at it than otherwise, 
although he does me out of a ba- 
ronetcy. Why that poor dissipated 
brother of mine should have been 
so much ashamed of acknowledging 
his low marriage, I am sure I can- 
not tell, as the girl, I have heard say, 
was handsome, and tolerably edu- 
cated. But now, of course, the mur- 
der is out, so there is no use in spe- 
culating farther on the matter ; Ferrit 
writes me, that the documents con- 
firmatory of the marriage are all 
right and properly authenticated, 
and he sends me a probate of poor 





Henry’s will, to communicate to 
his son, who is now Sir Henry Oak- 
plank, and must instantly drop the 
De Walden. 

“T have sent letters for him to the 
admiral; but as the youngster may 
fall in your way in the Spider, to 
which I have appointed him, and in 
which he sailed for Jamaica a few 
days before my return here, I think, 
for the sake of your old crony, poor 
Henry, as well as for my sake, you 
will be glad to pay the boy some at- 
tention. 

“Give my regards to Mr Brail, if 
still with you. I have got a noble 
freight on board—near a million of 
dollars—so, in the hope of meeting 
you soon in England, I remain, my 
dear Frenche, your sincere friend 
and old schoolfellow, 

“ OLIvER OAKPLANK.” 


The next letter was as follows :— 


“ H. M. Schooner Spider, Montego 
Bay—such a date. 

“My pear Sir,—I have only a 
minute to advise you of my arrival 
here this morning, and of being again 
under weigh, in consequence of what 
I have just learned of the vagaries of 
our old acquaintance the Midge. I 
trust I may fall in with her. I saw 
your friends, the Hudsons, safe out- 
side the Moro, on the — ulto., in the 
fine new ship, the Ajax. I left them 
stemming the gulf stream with a 
beautiful breeze. 

“T wish you would have a letter 
lying in the hands of the agents, 
Peaweep, Snipe, and Flamingo, in 
Kingston for me, as I am bound to 
Port Royal whenever my present 
cruise is up. Yours sincerely, 

“ HENRY DE WALDEN.” 


“ Aha, Master de Walden—not a 
word about Mademoiselle Sophie, 
eh ? my friends the Hudsons indeed ! 
but never mind—I rejoice in your 
good fortune, my lad.” 

That very forenoon I was taken ill 
with fever and ague, and became 
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gradually worse, until I was so weak 
that I could scarcely stand. 

Lennox had come up to see me one 
morning after I had been a week ill; 
he informed me that old Jacob 
Munroe was dead, having left hima 
heap of money, and that he was 
about going down to the Musquito 
Shore in the schooner Moonbeam, 
a shell trader belonging to his late 
uncle, and now to himself, as a pre- 
paratory step to winding up old Ja- 
cob’s estate, and leaving the island 
for Scotland. Hearing I had been ill, 
a thought had occurred to the kind- 
hearted creature, that “a cruise 
would be just the thing to set me 
on my legs again ;” and, accordingly, 
he had come to offer me a passage 
in his schooner. 

Dr Tozy was standing by. “ Nota 
bad notion, Mr Lennox; do you know 
I had some thoughts of recommend- 
ing a sea voyage myself, and now 
since I know of such a good oppor- 
tunity, I by all means recommend 
Mr Brail to accompany you, unless, 
indeed, you are to remain too long 
in some vile muddy creek on the 
Musquito shore.” 

“No, no, sir, the Jenny Nettles, 
another vessel of ours, sailed a fort- 
night ago, to see that the turtle-shell 
is all ready, so I won’t be eight-and- 
forty hours on the coast.” 

“ Then it is the very thing.” 

And so it was arranged. My uncle 
drove me down next day to the bay, 
and the following morning I was at 
sea, in the beautiful clipper schooner, 
the Moonbeam. Once more 


** The waters heave around me; and on 
high 
The winds lift up their voices.” 


We had been several days out, 
and were bowling along nine knots, 
with a most lovely little breeze 
steady on the quarter. I was loun- 
ging at mine ease under the awning, 
on a hencoop, reading. There was 
not a cloud in the sky. The sharp 
stem was roaring through the water, 
the sails were critically well set and 
drawing to a wish, and the dancing 
blue waves were buzzing alongside, 
and gurgling up through the lee scup- 
pers right cheerily, while the flying 

sh were sparking out in shoals from 
one swell to another. It was one of 
those glorious, fresh,and exhilarating 
mornings in which it is ecstasy for 
@ young chap to /ive, and which are 
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to be found in no other climate un- 
der the sun. Besides, I was in rap- 
tures with the little fairy, for she was 


‘a beauty in every respect, and with 


the bracing air that was hour by hour 
setting me up again. While I am 
thus Juxuriating, I will tell you a 
story—so come along, my boy. 


A NEGRO QUARREL. 


We had several negroes amongst 
the Moonbeams, one of whom, a sail- 
maker, was busy close to where I 
lay, with his palm and needle, fol- 
lowing his vocation, and mending a 
sail on deck—another black diamond, 
a sort of half-inch carpenter, was busy 
with some job abaft of him. I had 
often noticed before, the peculiar 
mode in which negroes quarrel. I 
would say that they did so very clas- 
sically, after the model of Homer’s 
heroes, for instance, for they gene- 
rally prelude their combats with long 
speeches—or perhaps it would be 
more correct to call their method the 
Socratic mode of fighting—as they 
commence and carry on with a series 
of questions, growing more and more 
stinging as they proceed, until a fight 
becomes unavoidable; as in the pre- 
sent case. 

The origin of the dispute was 
rather complex. There was an In- 
dian boy on board, of whom more 
anon; and this lad, Lennox, with a 
spice of his original calling, had been 
in the habit of teaching to read and 
to learn a variety of infantile lessons, 
which he in turn took delight in re- 
tailing to the negroes; and there he 
is working away at this moment, re- 
versing the order of things—the 
young teaching the old. 

Palmneedle appears a very dull 
scholar, while Chip, I can perceive, 
is sharp enough, and takes delight in 
piquing Palmy. Chip says his les- 
son glibly. “Ah, daddy Chip, you 
shall make one parson by and by— 

uite cleber dis morning—so now, 

almneedle, come along,” and Palmy 
also acquitted himself tolerably for 
some time. 

“ What you call hanimal hab four 
legs?” said Indio, in continuation of 
the lesson, and holding up four fing- 
ers. Here I thought of my cousin 
Sally. 

“One cow,” promptly rejoined 
Palmneedle, working away at the 
sail he was mending. 
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“Yes—to be sure! certainly one 
cow hab four legs; but what is de 
cow call?” 


“ Oh, some time Nancy, some time . 


Juba.” 

“Stupid—I mean what you call 
ebery cow.” 

“ How de debil should I sabe, In- 
dio?” 

“ Becaase,” said Indio, “I tell you 
dis morning already, one, tree, five 
time; but stop, I sail find one way 
tomake youremember. How much 
feets you hab yourself—surely you 
can tell me dat?” 

“ Two—I hab two feets—dere.” 

* Den, what is you call ?” 

“One quadruped. You tink I 
don’t know dat ?”’ 

“One quadruped ! ho, ho—I know 
you would say so—you say so yes- 
terday—really you wery mosh block- 
head indeed—dat is what de cow is 
call, man. You!—why you is call 
one omnivorous biped widout fed- 
der—dat is what you is call; and de 
reason, Massa Lennox tell me, is, be- 
cause you nyam as mosh as ever you 
can get, and don’t wear no fedder 
like one fowl—mind dat—you is one 
omnivorous biped.” Here Chip be- 
gan, I saw, to quiz Palmy also. 

“ Now, Massa Indio,” said the for- 
mer, “let me be coolmassa one 
leetle piece. I say, Palmy, it is find 
dat you hab two feets—dat you eats 
all you can grab,” (aside,) “your 
own and your neighbours "—(then 
aloud)—‘ dat you hab no fedders in 
your tail—and derefore you is call 
one somniferous tripod” (at least what 
he said sounded more like ¢his than 
any thing else). ‘‘ Now, dere is 
dat ugly old one-foot-neger cookey ” 
(the fellow was black as a sloe him- 
self), “ wid his wooden leg, what 
would you call he? tink well now; 
he only hab one leg, you know.” 

“ One unicorn,” said Palmy, after 
a pause, and scratching his woolly 
skull. But my laughter here put an 
end to the school, and was the inno- 
cent means of stirring up Palmy’s 
wrath, who, mortified at perceiving 
that I considered the others had 
been quizzing him, was not long of 
endeavouring to work out his re- 
venge. Slow as he might be at his 
learning, he was any thing but slow 
in this. Palmneedle now took the 
lead in the dialogue. “ Chip,” said 
Palmy, “enough of nonsense ; so tell 
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me how you lef de good old woman, 
your moder, eh?” 

Chip, who was caulking his seam, 
laid down his caulking-iron and 
mallet, pulled up his sleeve, fid- 
geted with the waistband of his 
trowsers, turned his quid, spit in his 
fist, and again commenced opera- 
tions, grumbling out very gruffly, 
“my moder is dead.” He had clear- 
ly taken offence, as Palmy evidently 
expected he would do; but why I 
could not divine. Palmy proceeded 
in his lesson of “ teazing made easy.” 

** Nice old woman—sorry to hear 
dat.” The rascal had known it, 
however, all along. ‘“ Ah, now I re- 
member; she was much swell when 
I last see him—and face bloat—Ah, 
I feared, for long time, she would 
take to nyam dirt at last.” 

“ Who tell you so—who say my 
moder eat dirt?” cried Chip, deeply 
stung; for the greatest affront you 
can put on a negro, is to cast in his 
teeth either that he himself, or some 
of his near of kin, labour under that 
mysterious complaint, mal d’estomac. 

“Oh, nobody,” rejoined Palmy, 
with a careless toss of the head; “I 
only tought she look wery like it— 
glad to hear it was not so howsome- 
dever—but sartain she look wery 
mosh like it—you mos allow dat 
yourself, Chip?” The carpenter 
made no answer, but I could see it 
was working. Palmy now began to 
sing in great glee apparently, casting 
a wicked glance every now and then 
at his crony, who thundered away, 
rap, rap, rap, and thump, thump, 
thump, on the deck, paying the seam, 
as he shuffled along, with tobacco 
juice most copiously. At length he 
gotup, and passed forward. Palmy 
sang louder and louder. 

‘*Come, mind you don’t change 
your tune before long, my boy,” 
said I to myself. 

Chip now returned, carrying a pot 
of molten pitch in his hand. As he 
stepped over Palmy’s leg, he spilt, by 
accident of course, some of the hot 
fluid on his foot. 

“Broder Palmneedle — broder 
Palmneedle—I am wery sorry; but 
it was one haxident, you know.” 

Palmy winced alittle, but said no- 
thing ; and the master of the schoon- 
er coming on deck, sent Chip to 
stretch the sail in some particular 
way, and to hold it there, for the 
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convenience of the sailmaker. Every 
thing remained quiet between them 
as long as the skipper was near, and 
I continued my reading; but very 
shortly, I heard symptoms of the 
scald operating on our sailmaker’s 
temper, as the affront had done on 
the carpenter’s. 

Quoth Chip to Palmneedle, as he 
sat down on deck, and took hold of 
the sail, “ Really hope I haven't 
burnt you, ater all, Paloneedle?” 

“ Oh, no, not at all,” drawing in 
his scalded toe, however, as if he had 
got the gout in it. 

“Quite glad of dat; but him do 
look swell a leetle, and de kin begin 
to peel off a. bit. I am sorry to 
see.” 

“Oh, no,” quoth Palmy again, 
quite cool, “no pain, none at all.” 

A pause—Palmy tries to continue 
his song, but in vain, and presently 
gives aloud screech as Chip, in turn- 
ing over the clew of the sail roughly, 
brought the earring down crack on 
the parboiled toe. “ What you mean 
by dat?” 

“ What! have I hurt you? Ah, 
poor fellow, Isee I have burnt you 
now, ater all.” 

“T tell you I is not durn,” sings 
out Palmy, holding his toe hard 
with one hand; “ but don’t you 
see you have nearly broken my foot? 
Why did you hit me, sir, wid de 
clew of dat heavy sail, sir, as if it 
had been one mallet? Did you do it 
o’ propos ?” 

“Do it on purpose,” rejoins Chip. 
“My eye! I drop it light, light—just 
so;” and here he thundered the iron 
earring down on the deck once more, 
missing the toe for the second time 
by a hairbreadth, and only through 
Palmy’s activity in withdrawing it. 

At this Palmy’s pent-up wrath 
fairly exploded, and he smote Chip 
incontinently over the pate with his 
iron marline-spike, who returned 
with his wooden mallet, and the ac- 
tion then began in earnest—the com- 
batants rolling over and over on the 
deck, kicking, and spurring, and bi- 
ting, and bucking each other with 
their heads like maniacs, or two 
monkeys in the hydrophobia, until 
the row attracted the attention of the 
rest of the crew, and they were se- 
parated. 

* * * ” 
I had risen early the next morn- 
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ing, and was wearying most parti- 
cularly for the breakfast hour, when 
Quacco, who was, as usual, head cook 
and captain’s steward, came to me. 
* Massa, you never see soch an a 
face as Mr Lennox hab dis morn- 
ing.” 

“ Why, what is wrong with him, 
Quacco?” 

“I tink he mos hab sleep in de 
moon, sir.” 

“ Sleep in the moon! A rum sort 
of a lodging, Quacco. What do you 
mean?” 

“I mean he mos hab been sleep 
in de moonlight on deck, widout no 
cover at all, massa.” And so we found 
he had, sure enough, and the conse- 
quence was, a swelled face, very 
much like the moon herself in a fog, 
by the way, as if she had left her 
impress onthe poor fellow’s mug; 
“her moonstruck child ;’’ but I have 
no time for poetry. It looked more 
like erysipelas than any thing else, 
and two days elapsed before the 
swelling subsided, during the whole 
of which time the poor fellow ap- 
peared to me—but it might have 
been fancy—more excited and out 
of the way than I had seen him since 
we parted at Havanna. 

Can it be possible that the planet 
really does exercise such influences 
as we read of, thought I! At any 
rate, I now for the first time knew 
the literal correctness of the beauti- 
ful Psalm—* The sun shall not smite 
thee by day, nor the moon by night.” 

We had now been a week at sea, 
the morning had been extremely 
squally, but towards noon the breeze 
became steadier, and we again made 
more sail, after which Lennox, the 
master of the schooner, and I, went 
todinner. This skipper, by the way, 
was a rather remarkable personage, 
—/irst, he rejoiced in the euphoneous, 
but somewhat out of the way, appel- 
lation of Toby Tooraloo; secondly, 
his face was not a tragic volume, but 
a leaf out of afarce. It was forall the 
world like the monkey face of acocoa- 
nut, there being only three holes per- 
ceptible to the naked eye in it, thatis, 
one mouth, always rounded and pur- 
sed upas if he had been whistling, and 
two eyes, such as they were, both 
squinting inwards so abominably, 
that one guessed they were looking 
for his nose. But if a person had 
been set to make an inventory of his 
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physiognomy, at first sight, against 
this feature the return would have 


been non est inventus. This would 
have been incorrect though, for the 
curious dial Aad a gnomon, such as it 
was, countersunk, it is true, into the 
phiz,and the wings so nicely bevelled 
away into the cheeks, that it could 
not be vouched for, unless when he 
sneezed, which, like the blowing of a 
whale, proved the reality of aper- 
tures, although you might not see 
them. His figure was short and squat, 
his arms peculiarly laconic, and as he 
always kept them in motion, like a 
pair of flappers, his presence might 
be likened to that of a turtle on its 
hind fins. 

The manner and speech of El 
Senior Tobias were, if possible, more 
odd than his outward and physical 
man; his delivery being a curious 
mixture of what appeared to be a 
barbarous recitative, or sing-song, 
and suppressed laughter, although 
the latter was only a nervous fritter- 
ing away of the fag end of his sen- 
tences, and was by no means intended 
to express mirth ; the voice sounding 
as if he had been choke-full of new 
bread, or as if the words had been 
sparked off from an ill set barrel 
organ, that was revolving in his 
brisket. 

“ [ hope,” said I, to this beauty, 
“you may not be outin your reckon- 
ing about your cargo of shell being 
ready for you on the coast, captain?” 

“Oh no, oh no,—ho, ho, ho,’ 
chuckled Tooraloo. 

“ What the deuce are you laughing 
at?” said I,a good deal surprised. 
Being a silent sort of fellow his pecu- 
liarity had not been so noticeable 
before. 

“ Laugh —laugh—ho, ho, he. I 
am not laughing, sir—quite serious— 
he, he, ho.” 

“Tt is a way Mr Tooraloo has 
got,” said Lennox, smiling. 

** Oh, I see it is.” 

“ Tam sure there will be no disap- 
pointment this time, sir,—now, since 
Big Claw is out of the way,—ho, ho, 
ho,”—quoth Toby. 

“ Big Claw—who is Big Claw?” 
eaid I. 

“ An Indian chief, sir, and one 
of our chief traders,—he, he, ho, 
—and best customer, sir, — ho, 
ho, he,—but turned rogue at last, 
sir, rogue at last—he, he, he—left 
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my mate with him, and Tom the In- 
dian boy, voyage before last—he, he, 
he—and when I came back, he had 
cheated them both. Oh dear, if we 
did not lose fifty weight of shell,— 
ho, ho, he.” 

* And was that all? ” said I. 

“ That was all—ho, ho, he,”—re- 
plied Toby. 

“Your mate was ill used, you 
said, by Big Claw?” 

* Yes,—ho, ho, he.” 

* As how, may I ask?” 

“ Oh, Big Claw cut his throat, 
that’s all—ho, ho, ho.” 

“ All? rather uncivil, however,” 
said I. 

“ Very, sir,’—quoth Toby,—* he, 
he, he.” 

* And why did he cut his throat?” 

‘** Because he made free with one 
of Big Claw’s wives—ho, ho.” 

“ So—that was not the thing, cer- 
tainly ; and what became of the 
wife.” 

“ Cut her throat, too—ha, ha, ha!” 
—as if this had been the funniest 
part of the whole story. 

“ The devil he did !” said I. “ What 
a broth of a boy this same Big Claw 
must be; and Indian Tom, I see him 
on board here?” 

** Cut his throat too though—ho, 
ho, ho—but e recovered.” 

“ Why, I supposed as much, since 
he is waiting behind your chair 
there, captain. And what became 
of this infernal Indian bravo—this 
Master Big Claw, as you call him?” 

“ Cut his own throat—ha, ha, ha! 
—cut his own throat, the very day 
we arrived, by Gom, ha, ha, ha! 
ooro! looro! hooro ;” for this being 
a sort of climax, he treated us with 
an extra rumblification in his giz- 
zard, at the end of it. 

Here we all joined in honest 
Tooraloo’s ha, ha, ha!—for the ab- 
surdity of the way in which the story 
was screwed out of him, no mortal 
could stand—a story that, on the 
face of it at first, bore simply to have 
eventuated in the paltry loss of fifty 
pounds weight of turtle-shell, but 
which in reality involved the de- 
struction of no fewer than three fel- 
low creatures, and the grievous 
maiming of a fourth. “ That's all, 
indeed!” 

By this time it might have been 
half-past two, and the tears were still 
wet on my cheeks, when the vessel 
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was suddenly laid over by a heavy 
puff, and before the canvass could be 
taken in, or the schooner luffed up 
and the wind shaken out of her sails, 
we carried away our foretopmast, 
topsail, and all; and, what was a 
more serious matter, sprung the 
head of the mainmast so badly, that 
we could not carry more than a close- 
reefed mainsail on it. What was to 
be done? It was next to impossible 
te secure the mast properly at sea; 
and, as the wind had veered round 
to the south-east, we could not fetch 
the creek on the Indian coast, whi- 
ther we were bound, unless we had 
all our after-sail. There was nothing 
for it, therefore, but to bear up for 
San Andreas, now dead under our 
lee, where we might get the mast 
comfortably fished, and we accord- 
ingly did so, and arrived there and 
anchored about dusk, on the evening 
of the seventh day after leaving Mon- 
tego Bay. 

San Andreas, although in reality a 
possession of the crown of Spain, 
was at the time, so far as I could 
learn, in the sole possession, if I 
may so speak, of a Scotchman, a Mr 
* * *,at least there were no inhabi- 
tants on the island that we heard any 
thing about, beyond himself, family, 
and negroes, with the latter of whom 
he cultivated any cotton that was 
grown on it, sending it from time to 
time to the Kingston market. 

We had come to, near his house; 
and when the vessel was riding safe 
at anchor, the captain and I went 
ashore in the boat to call on Mr ***, 
in order to make known our wants, 
and endeavour to get them remedied. 
There was not a soul on the solitary 
beach where we landed, but we saw 
lights in a long low house, or shed, 
that was situated on a ridge on the 
right hand of the bay, as you stood in, 
and in one or two of the negro huts 
that surrounded it, and were cluster- 
ed below it nearer the beach. After 
some search, we got into a gravelly 
path, worn in the rocky hill side, 
like a small river course or gully, 
with crumbling edges of turf, about 
a foot high on each hand, against 
which we battered our knees at every 
step, as we proceeded towards the 
house. 

It was a clear starlight night, and 
the dark house on the summit of 
the ridge stood out in bold relief 
against the deep blue sky. “ Hush 
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—hark!” A piano was struck with 
some skill, and a female voice sang 
the beautiful song set to the tune of 
the old Scottish melody “ The Weary 
Pund o’ Tow.” 

This was a startling incident, to 
occur thus at the world’s end. 

“ Hey day,” said I; but before I 
could make any farther remark, a full 
tich male voice struck in at the 
chorus— 


“ He’s far away, he’s far away, but 
surely he will come. 

Ye moments fly, pass swiftly by, and send 
my soldier home.” 


We remained riveted to the spot 
until the music ceased. 

“[ say Tooraloo, Toby, my lad, 
you have not sculled us to fairy land, 
have you?” 

“ Oh no, it is old Mr ***’s daugh- 
ter, the only white lady in the island 
that I know of, and I suppose one of 
her brothers is accompanying her— 
ho, ho, he.” 

“Very like; but who have we 
here ?” as a tall dark figure in jacket 
and trowsers, with a Spanish cap on 
his head, came dancing along the 
ridge from the house, and singing to 
himself, apparently in the exuber- 
ance of his spirits. 

He was soon close to, confronting 
us in the narrow road, and bounding 
from side to side of the crumbling 
ledges of the footpath with the buoy~ 
ancy of boyhood, although the frame, 
seen between me and the starlight 
sky, appeared Herculean. 

* Hillo, Walpole, what has kept you 
so late?” 

We made no answer, and the figure 
closed upon us. 

“ Pray is Mr *** at home—he, 
he, he?” said our skipper to the 
stranger. 

The party addressed stopped sud- 
denly, and appeared a good deal 
startled. But he soon recovered 
himself, and answered,— 

“He is. May I ask who makes 
the enquiry in such a merry mood?” 

“Yes; I am the master of the 
Moonbeam—ha, ha, ha—a Montego 
Bay trader, bound to the Indian coast, 
but obliged to put in here in distress 
—he, he, ho—having badly sprung 
some of our spars—ha, ha, ha.” 

‘* Then what the h——] are you 
laughing at, sir?” rejoined the stran- 
ger, savagely. 

” Ladin entieabe, Iam quite 
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serious, sir,—sad as a drowned rat, 
—why, Lam put in here in distress, 
sir—ha, ha, ha.” 

It was time for me to strike in I 


saw. “ It is a peculiarity in the 
gentleman’s manner, sir,” said I, 
“and no offence is meant.” 

‘¢ Oh, very well,” said the other, 
laughing himself, and turning to Toby 
once more. “ And this other?” con- 
tinued the stranger, very unceremo- 
niously indicating myself to be sure. 

‘* My passenger—he, he, he”—said 
the man, with some discretion, as 
there was no use in our case of men- 
tioning names, or being more com- 
municative than necessary. 

“Oh, I see—good-night — good- 
night; and away sprang my gen- 
tleman, without saying another word. 

‘** He might have waited until we 
got time to ask him who fe was at 
any rate,” said I. 

‘* Why,” said Toby, ‘‘ that may be 
a question he may have no joy in 
answering—ha, ha, ha.” 

“ True for you, Tooraloo,” said I, 
Benjie. 

We arrived in front of the low 
building, whose windows opened on 
a small terrace or esplanade, like so 
many port-holes. 

The building stood on a ridge of 
limestone-rock, a saddle, as it. is 
called in the West Indies, or tongue 
of land, that from fifty or sixty feet 
high, where the house stood, drop- 
ped gradually, until it ended in a 
low sandy spit covered with a clump 
of cocoa-nut trees, with tufts of man- 
grove bushes here and there; form- 
ing the cape or foreland of the bay 
on the right hand as you stood in. 
This low point trended outwards like 
a hook, so as to shut in the entrance 
of a small concealed cove or natural 
creek, which lay beyond it, separated 
from the bay we lay in by the afore- 
said tongue of land, so that the 
house commanded a view of both 
anchorages. 

From one side, as already related, 
the acelivity was easy ; but towards 
the creek the ground fell away sud- 
den and precipitously ; and on the 
very edge of this rugged bank, the 
house was perched, like an eagle’s 
nest, overhanging the little land- 
locked cove. . 

There was a group of fishermen 
negroes in front of the house, talking 
and gabbling loudly as usual, one of 
whom carried a net, while three 
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others followed him with broad- 
bladed paddles on their shoulders, as 
if they had been pursuing their call- 
ing, and were now retiring to their 
houses for the night. 

“Is Mr *** at home?” said 
Tooraloo—really I can no longer be 
bothered jotting down his absurd 
ho, ho, he. 

‘“‘ Yes, massa,” said the negro ad- 
dressed; and without waiting to 
knock, or give any sign of our ap- 
proach, the skipper and I entered 
the hall, or centre room. of the 
building. 

From the partial light proceeding 
from the open door of an inner apart- 
ment, I could see that it was a deso- 
late-looking place, with a parcel of 
bags of cotton piled up in a corner, 
and lumbered, rather than furnished, 
with several skranky leathern-back- 
ed Spanish chairs. 

Several rooms opened off each end 
of the said hall beside the one from 
which the light streamed. The skip- 
per unceremoniously passed on to 
this apartment, motioning to me to 
follow him. I did so, and found 
an old gentleman, dressed in a 
gingham coat and white trowsers, 
and wearing a well-worn tow wi 
and spectacles, seated at a small 
table, smoking, with a glass of 
spirits and water beside him, and 
an empty tumbler opposite, as if 
some one had been accompanying 
him in his potations ; while a young 
lady, rather a pretty girl, seated ata 
piano, with some music open before 
her, was screening her eyes from the 
light, and employed, so far as I 
could judge, in peering down to- 
wards the cove, as if trying to make 
out some object in that direction. 

** Well, father, I cannot see either 
of them; surely they have put out 
all the lights on purpose; not a glim- 
mer, I declare.” Turning round, she 
started on seeing us, and rising, left 
the room suddenly by another door. 

“ Who may ye be now?” quoth 
the old man, taking his cigar out of 
his mouth, and knocking the ashes 
off the end of it against the candle- 
stick. ‘ Are you any of Captain 
Wallace’s people?” 

“ No,” said Tooraloo, laconically 
enough. “ Was that Captain Wal- 
lace we met going down the path 
just now?” 

He gave no answer, but again en- 
quired, “‘ who we were?” 
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Our situation was explained to 
him, that we had put in, in distress, 
and wanted assistance; and he pro- 
mised to send his people to lend a 
hand with our repairs in the morn- 
ing. 

“ But who was the gentleman we 
met?” said I, repeating Toby’s 
question, and endeavouring to pin 
the old man to an answer. 

“ Indeed, sir, I cannot rightly tell. 
He is an American I rather think, 
and commands two Buenos-Ayre- 
an ae . 

Here some one coughed signifi- 
cantly under the open window. The 
old man looked dogged and angry, 
as if he had said, “ What the deuce, 
mayn’t I say what I choose in my 
own house ;” and, guiping down 
his grog with great fierceness, as if 
determined not to understand the 
hint, he continued, speaking em- 
phatically through his set teeth. 

“ Yes, sir, he commands two pri- 
vateers at anchor down in the cove 
there.” 

The signal was twice repeated at 
this. It was clear there were eaves- 
droppers abroad. Our host lay 
back sullenly in his chair— 

“ Ay! And what kind of craft may 
they be?” 

1 scarcely knew what I said, as 
the notion of the privateers, and of 
having gentry of the usual stamp of 
their crews in such near neighbour- 
hood, was any thing but pleasant or 
comfortable. 

**< A schooner and a felucca, sir,” 
said Mr * * * in answer. 

Some one now thundered against 
the weather boarding of the house, 
making every thing shake again, as 
if a drunken man had fallen against 
a hollow bulk-head, and I heard a 
low grumbling voice, as if in sup- 
pressed anger. I could see with 
half an eye that ¢his had aroused 
the old gentleman, and made him 
pocket his peevishness, for he now set 
himself in his chair, and screwed his 
withered features into a most taci- 
turn expression. 

“The Midge again,” thought I, 
“ by all that is unfortunate—oh for 
a glimpse of Henry de Walden and 
his Spider!” 

It is the devil and all to be watch- 
ed—to have the consciousness that 
the very stones are listening to you, 
and ready to fly at your head, and 
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no armour, offensive or defensive, 
about you. 

A sort of desperation was in con- 
sequence coming over me, and I 
rapped out, but still speaking so low, 
that I considered it impossible that 
I could be overheard by any one 
without— 

“I think I know that same Cap- 
tain Wallace’s voice—I have heard 
it before, | am persuaded.” 

“ You have, have you?” said some 
one outside, with great bitterness, 
but in a suppressed tone. 

The exclamation was apparently 
involuntary. I started, and looked 
round, but saw no one. 

“ IT know nothing of him, as I said 
before, gentlemen,” continued the 
old man. 

At this moment I had turned my 
face from the open window towards 
Toby, to see how he took all this. 
A small glass hung on the wall 
above his head, in which (murder, 
I grew as cold as an ice-cream) I 
had a momentary glimpse of a fierce 
sun-burned countenance, the lips 
apart, and the white teeth set as if 
in anger, raised just above the win- 
dow sill. It glanced for an instant 
in the yellow light, while a clenched 
hand was held above it, and shaken 
threateningly at old * * *. 

I turned suddenly round, but the 
apparition had as suddenly disap- 
peared. It was clear that * * * now 
wished more than ever to end the 
conference. 

“IT know nothing beyond what I 
have told you, gentlemen—/e pays 
for every thing like a prince—for 
his wood, and provisions, and all, 
down to a nail.” 

I was now no ways anxious to pro- 
long the conversation myself. 

“I don’t doubt it, I don’t doubt 
it. Well, old gentleman, good-night. 
You will send your people early ?” 

“* Oh yes, you may be sure of 
that.” 

And we left the house and pro- 
ceeded to the beach, as fast, you 
may be sure, as we decently could 
without running. We both noticed 
a dark figure bustle round the cor- 
ner of the house, as we stepped out 
on the small plateau on which it 
stood. 

Captain Toby hailed the schooner, 
in no very steady tone, to send the 
boat ashore instant] y—* instantly” — 
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and I sat down on a smooth, blue, 
and apparently wave-rounded stone, 
that lay embedded in the beautiful 
white sand. 

“ So, so, a leaf out of a romance 
—miracles will never cease,” said I 
to Tooraloo, who was standing a 
short distance from me, close to 
the water's edge, looking out anxi- 
ously for the boat. “ There is the 
old Midge again, Toby, and my 
Montego bay friend, Wilson, for a 
dozen—mind he don’t treat us toa 
second 


Edition of the Ballahoo, 
Dear Toby Tooraloo. 


Why, captain, there is no speaking 
to you, except in rhyme, that name 
of yours is so —— Hillo! where 
away—an earthquake, or are the 
stones alive here? Soho, Tobias— 
see where I am travelling to, Toby,” 
as the rock on which I sat began to 
heave beneath me, and to make a 
strange clappering sort of noise, as 
if one had been flapping the sand 
with wet swabs. 

“ Tooraloo, see here—see here— 
I am bewitched, and going to sea 
on a shingle stone, as I am a gentle- 
man—I hope it can swim as well as 
walk”—and over I floundered on 
my back. 

I had come ashore without my 
jacket, and, as the skipper picked 
me up, I felt something warm and 
slimy flowing down my back. 

“ Why, where is my cruizer, 
Toby—and what the deuce can that 
be so warm and wet between my 
shoulders ?” 

“ A turtle nest—a turtle nest,” 
roared Toby, in great joy—and so 
indeed it proved. 

Accordingly, we collected about 
two dozen of the eggs, and, if I had 
only had my senses about me when I 
capsized, we might have turned over 
the lady-fish herself, whom I had 
so unkindly disturbed in the straw, 
when she moved below me. We 
got on board without more ado, 
and having desired the steward to 
get a light and some food and grog 
in the cabin, Isent for Lennox, who 
was busy with the repairs going on 
aloft, and, as I broke ground very 
seriously to make my supper, com- 
municated to him what we had seen 
and heard, 
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I had already in the course of the 
voyage acquainted him with the 
particulars of the ball at Mr Rose- 
apple’s, and of my meeting with, and 
suspicions of Mr Wilson, and that I 
verily believed [ had fallen in with 
the same person this very night, in 
the captain of a Buenos-Ayrean pri- 
vateer. 

“A privateer!” ejaculated Lennox, 
— a privateer—is there a privateer 
about the island ? ” 

“ A privateer!’ said the captain 
of the Moonbeam—* no—not one, 
but two of them, ha, ha, he—and 
both anchored t’other side of the 
bluff there, he, he, ho—within pistol- 
shot of us where we now lie, as the 
crow flies; although they might re- 
main for a year in that cove, and no 
one the wiser, ho, ho, he.—In my 
humble opinion, they will be foul of 
us before morning, ho, ho, he—and 
most likely cut all our throats, ha, 

ha, ho.” 

Poor Saunders Skelp on this fell 
into a great quandary. 

“© What shall we do, Mr Brail ?— 
we shall be plundered, as sure as 
fate.” 

“ J make small doubt of that,’ 
quoth I, “ and | only hope that may 
be the worst of it; but if you and the 
skipper think with me, 1 would be 
off this very hour, sprung mast and 
all.” 

“ How unfortunate!” said Len- 
nox—“ Why, I have been working 
by candle light ever since you went 
away, stripping the mast, and see- 
ing all clear when the day broke, 
to —— But come, I think a cou- 
ple of hours may still replace 
every thing where it was before I 
began.” 

Our determination was now 
promptly taken, so we swigged off 
our horns, and repaired to the 
deck. 

“Who is there?” said some one 
from forward, in evident alarm. 

It was pitch dark, and nothing 
could be seen but the dim twinkle 
of the lantern, and the heads and 
arms of the men at work at the mast 
head. 

“ Who is there, aft by the com- 
panion ?” 

“ Why, it is me, what do you 
want ?” said Lennox. 

“ Nothing particular, sir, only 
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there are people on the water close 
to, ahead of us—take care they do 
not make free with the buoy.” 

“ Hail them then, Williams, and 
tell them, if they don’t keep off, that 
we will fire at them.” 

* I have hailed them twice, sir, 
but they give no answer.” 

We all went forward. For some 
time I could neither see nor hear 
any thing. At length I thought I 
heard low voices, and the dip of an 
oar now and then. Presently I dis- 
tinctly saw white sparkles in the 
dark calm water, towards the mouth 
of the bay, as of a boat, keeping her 
station on guard, By and by, we 
heard indications of life on the lar- 
board bow also. 

“ Why, we are beset, Lennox, my 
boy, as sure as fate,” said I. 

* What boats are those ?” 

No answer. 

“If you don’t speak I will fire at 
you.” P 

A low suppressed Jaugh follow- 
ed this threat, and we heard, as 
plain as if we had been alongside of 
the strangers, three or four sharp 


clieks, like the cocking of strong 


musket locks. 

“ Privateers-men, as sure as agun,” 
said Tooraloo—* oh dear, and they 
are going to fire at us, don’t you 
hear ?””—and he ducked his pate, as 
if he had seen them taking aim. 

* IT see two boats now as plain as 
can be,” said Lennox. 

“ Well, well, if you do, we can’t 
help it,” said I—“ but do take my 
advice and stand by, to be off the 
moment there is a breath of wind 
from the land, will ye?” 

All hands were called. We piped 
belay with the repairs, secured the 
mast as well as we could, hoisted 
the mainsail, and made every thing 
ready for a start; and just as we 
had hove short, a nice light air came 
off the land, as if on purpose; but 
when we were in the very act of 
tripping the anchor, lo! it fell calm 
again. As to our attempting to tow 
the schooner out of the bay with 
such customers right ahead of us, 
it would have been stark staring 
madness. We had therefore to let 
go again, and began to reoccupy 
ourselves in peering into the night. 
The roar of the surf, on the coast, 


‘mow came louder, as it struck me, 
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and hoarser, as if the ground-swell 
had begun to roll in more heavily. 

** We shall have the sea breeze 
shortly, Lennox, take my word for 
it—it is blowing a merry capful of 
wind close to us out there,” said 
I; but the éerral again sprung up, 
notwithstanding my prognostication, 
so we hove up the anchor, ran up 
the jib, and the Moonbeam, after cant- 
ing with her head to the eastward, 
began gradually to slide towards the 
offing through the dark and midnight 
sea. Presently sparkling bubbles 
began to ripple against the stem, and 
to buz away past the bows, as she 
gathered way. 

Accustomed now to the darkness, 
we could perceive the boats ahead 
separate, and take their stations one 
on each bow, keeping way with us, 
as if watching us. We had loaded 
the two carronades with musket 
balls, and had our twelve muskets 
on deck. We continued gliding 
along, and presently the boats, as 
if by signal, lay on their oars, and 
letting us shoot past them, closed 
astern of us, and then pulled a stroke 
or two, as if they had an intention of 
coming up, one on each quarter. 

“If you come nearer,” said Len- 
nox through the trumpet to the boat 
that was pulling on the starboard 
side, “so help me, God, I will fire 
at you.” 

No answer. The breeze at the 
instant took off, aud they approach- 
ed within pistol shot, one on each 
quarter, but did not come any 
nearer. 

‘* They are only seeing us off, 
they don’t mean to annoy us, Len- 
nox, after all; so hold on steadily, 
and don’t mind them,” said I. 

But the zeal of Toby Tooraloo, 
who had by this time got much ex- 
cited, and be hanged to him, had 
nearly got us all into a scrape. 

“ You villains, J will teach you,” 
quoth the valiant Tobias, “ to insult 
an armed vessel—so stand by there, 
men—give them ¢wo of the carro- 
nades ”—as if he had had any other; 
and before Lennox could interfere, 
he had sung out “ Fire!” 

Bang went both carronades whisk- 
ing up the surface of the sea on 
either beam into a fiery foam, the 
bullets spanking away in flakes of 
fire, until they dropped ashore in 
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the distance. The same low fiend- 
ish laugh was heard from the boat 
nearest us, and asif they had only 
waited for this very foolish act of 
aggression on our part, to commence 
an attack, one of the boats pulled 
ahead, and then made right for our 
starboard bow. 

“ Hillo!” said I, thinking the 
Rubicon was passed, and that our 
only chance now was to put our 
best foot foremost—* Sheer off, who- 
ever you are, or I will show you, 
my fine fellow, that we are not play- 
ing with you, any how ”—and pick- 
ing up a musket, I took deliberate 
aim at the boat, and fired. 

A loud “ Ah!” declared that the 
shot had told. This was followed 
by a deep groan, and some one ex- 
claimed in Spanish, “ Oh dios, soy 
muerto !” 

* Close and board him,” shouted 
a loud and angry voice from the 
same boat—* Close and board him 
—cut their throats, if they resist.” 

At this moment, as old Nick would 
haveit, it again fell calm, and the boats 
began to approach rapidly, the other 
threatening our larboard quarter; 
but whether they were not quite 
satisfied of the kind of reception 
we might give them, I know not, 
but they once more lay on their 
oars when close aboard of us. A 
clear and well-blown bugle from the 
boat where the man had been hit now 
awoke the sleeping echoes of the bay. 
Gradually they died away faint and 
more faint amongst the hills. “ Ha, 
that is no reverberation, that is no 
echo; hark, it is answered by another 
bugle from the cove. Now we are 
in a remarkably beautiful mess,” 
said I; “ see—see.” A rocket was 
sent up by the boat nearest us, and 
instantly answered by a steady red 
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light from beyond the clump of co- 
coa-nut trees, through whose hair- 
like stems we could perceive the 
little Midge with her tall lateen sail, 
stealing along in the crimson glare 
like some monstrous centipede of the 
ocean, and propelled by her sweeps, 
that flashed up the dark water all 
round her into blood-like foam, as 
if old Nick’s state barge had floated 
up red hot and hissing. A loud rush- 
ing noise now growled down on us 
from seaward, and onecould perceive 
a squall, without being a pig, whiten- 
ing the tops of the swell, even dark 
as it was. 

* Haul off,” sung out the same 
voice, just as the breeze struck us. 
“ Sheer off, and let the scoundrel 
alone, and mind yourselves—he will 
be on the reef close to us here bo- 
dily in a moment.” 

“ Thank you for the hint,” thought 
I, forgetting, in my anxiety to escape 
the instant danger of going ashore on 
the rocks, that, by returning, we were 
regularly running into the lion’s 
mouth. “ The reef is close to you, 
is it?” Tooraloo had caught at this 
also, so it was about ship on the 
other tack ; but, notwithstanding, we 
had the utmost difficulty in getting 
back to our anchorage before it came 
on to blow right in like thunder, 
and there we lay on deck through 
the livelong night, exposed to a piti- 
less shower of rain, in a state of 
most unenviable anxiety, expecting 
every moment to be boarded. 

Neither the felucca nor boats fol- 
lowed us in however, so we conclu- 
ded they had returned to the cove, 
as all continued quiet. But the wea- 
riest night must have an end, as well 
as the weariest day, and at length 
the long looked-for morning broke 
upon us. 


Cuapter XV, 


THE BREAKING WAVE. 


As the day lightened, the wind 
fell, and by sunrise, it was nearly 
calm in the small bay, although we 
could see the breeze roughening the 
blue waters out at sea. 

Presently, Mr ***’s negroes came 
on board, and before determining 
what to do, or proceeding with our 


repairs, we endeavoured to get out 
of them some more information re- 
garding the privateers, to give them 
no worse a name, and their crews; 
but apparently they knew nothing 
beyond what we were already ac- 
quainted with. 

“ Nice peoples dem — Captain 
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—plenty money—plenty grog—Ah, 
wery nice peoples,’ was all that 
Quashie knew or seemed to care 
about—at least all that he would say. 

While we were yet irresolute as 


to the prudence of stripping the . 


mast, with such gentry almost with- 
in earshot, a small dory, or light 
canoe, shoved her black snout round 
the headland on which the cocoa 
nuts grew, paddled by a solitary 
figure in the stern, with an animal 
of some kind or another stuck up, 
monkey-fashion, in the bow, which, 
as it came nearer, I perceived to be 
a most noble Spanish bloodhound. 
I looked earnestly at the stranger 
through the glass, and concluded at 
once that he could be no other than 
our friend of the preceding evening. 

“I say, Lenuox”—he had been 
standing at my elbow the minute 
before—* that’s my man—there ”— 
pointing with the telescope. 

** Mr Lennox is below, sir,” said 
Tooraloo, “ but you are right; it is 
him, sure enough.” 

The man paddled briskly along- 
side, when the bloodhound caught a 
rope in his teeth, that was hanging 
over, and, setting his feet against the 
bowpost, held on until his master 
jumped on board, which he did with 
the most perfect sang-froid. 

“ Now for it,” thought I, “ he is 
come to tell us civilly that we are to 
have our throats cut for shooting one 
of his beauties last night.” 

Having deliberately secured his 
dory, by making fast the painter 
round one of the stancheons of the 
awning, he called to his dog—“ Ma- 
tamoro—here, boy, here,” and saw 
him safe on board before he had the 
civility to make his bow. At length 
he turned to me, and I had now no 
difficulty whatever in making out 
my amigo Mr Wilson in the identi- 
cal Buenos Ayrean captain, although 
he had altered his appearance very 
materially from the time I had seen 
him in Jamaica. Awkward as our po- 
sition appeared to be fast getting, I 
could scarcely keep my eyes off the 
beautiful animal that accompanied 
him; first, because I admired him 
exceedingly; and, secondly, because 
he seemed deucedly inclined to 
bite me. He was as tall as a stag- 
hound, whose symmetry of headand 
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figure he conjoined with the strength 
ot the English bull-dog. His colour 
was a pale fawn, gradually darken- 
ing down the legs and along the neck, 
until the feet aud muzzle were coal 
black. He gamboled about his mas- 
ter like a puppy, but the moment 
any of us spoke to him, he raised his 
back into an angry curve, with the 
black streak that ran down it from 
head to tail bristling up like a wild 
boar’s, and setting his long tail 
straight, as if it had been a crow-bar, 
or the Northumbrian lion’s; and then 
his teeth—my wig! the laughing 
hyzena was a joke to him. But I 
must return from the dog to the 
man. He was dressed in very wide 
trowsers, of a sort of broad, yellow 
stripped silk and cotton Indian stuff; 
slippers of velvet-looking, yellowish- 
brown Spanish leather, and no 
stockings; a broad belt of the same 
sort of leather worn round his waist, 
over the ample fulds of an Indian 
shawl of a bright yellow colour, with 
crimson fringes, the ends of which 
hung down on one side like a sash, 
fastened bya magnificent gold buckle 
in front, worked into the shape of a 
thistle. Through this cincture was 
stuck, on the Jeft side, a long, 
crooked, ivory-handled knife, in a 
shark-skia sheath, richly ornamented 
with gold; while a beautifully work- 
ed grass purse hung from the other, 
containing his cigars, flint, and steel. 
His shirt was of dark ruby-coloured 
cotton, worked with a great quan- 
tity of bright red embroidery at the 
sleeves and throat, where it was 
ruby-fastened with the largest gem of 
this description [ had ever seen, also 
fashioned like the head of the afore- 
said Scotish thistle, with emerald 
leaves, and set in a broad old-fa- 
shioned silver brooch—the only sil- 
ver ornament he wore—such as the 
ladies of the Highland chieftains in 
days of yore used to fasten their 
plaids with on the left shoulder. It 
was evidently an heir-loom. Vain, 
apparently, of the beautiful but Her- 
culean mould. of his neck, he wore 
his shirt collar folded back, cut broad 
and massive, and lined with velvet 
of the same colour as the shirt, and 
no neckcloth. : 
He had shaven his whiskers since 
I had seen him, but wore a large jet- 
black mustache on his upper lip, and 
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a twisted Panama chain round his 
neck, supporting an instrument made 
of some bright yellow hardwood, 
highly polished, resembling a boat- 
swain’s pipe in shape; the ventiges 
inlaid with gold. 

His cap, of the same sort of leather 
as his belt, was shaped like the 
drooping top of a hussar’s, falling 
down on the left side of his head, 
and ending in a massive tassel of 
gold bullion (with a tortoise-shell 
scoop in front, dropping low over 
his eyes, hooped in with a broad 
gold rim), while a band of richly em- 
broidered gold thistles encircled 
the lower part of it. 

He wore buff gloves, which, when 
drawn off and stuck in his belt, dis- 
closed hands richly decorated with 
several valuable rings, and, although 
strong and muscular, fair as a 
woman’s. 

There had been one alteration in 
his appearance, however, that I sur- 
mised he would have dispensed with 
ifhe could; and that was a broad, 
deep, and scarcely cicatrized scar 
down his sun-burnt cheek. 

“ My Kingston friend—proof posi- 
tive,” thought I. 

I had never seen so handsome a 
man, bronzed almost black though 
he was by wind and fierce suns— 
such perfect symmetry, conjoined 
with such muscle and strength—such 
magnificent bodily proportions, with 
such a face and forehead; and such 

earl-white teeth—but the fiend 
ooked forth in the withering sparkle 
of his hazle eye. 

“ The thistle,” said I to myself, as 
the old Scottish brooch, and the ge- 
neral predominance of the national 
emblem in his equipment attracted 
my attention; “alas, can love of 
country, pervading as it is, still 
linger in the bosom of a man without 
a country; of one whose hand is 
against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him ; of the Tiger of the 
Sea!” Yes, like the dying lamp in 
the sepulchre, flickering after its fel- 
lows have long been for ever 
quenched, whose faint and uncertain 
beams seem still to sanctify, if they 
cannot warm, the gloomy precincts, 
where all beside is cold, and dark, 
and dead;—it was the last ray of 
blessed light, gleaming through the 
mist of surrounding rottenness and 
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desolation—the last pale halo of vir- 
tuous and holy feeling hovering to 
depart from off the obdurate and 
heaven-scathed heart of the God- 
forsaken PIRATE. 

Unjust — unjust. There was an- 
other —a kindlier, a warmer, a 
steadier flame, that still burnt sun- 
bright in that polluted tabernacle— 
all worthy of a purer shrine—nor 
left it, until abreast of the spark of 
life itself—it was shattered from his 
riven heart by the dart of the De- 
stroyer; and the dark and felonspirit, 
whirled to its tremendous account 
on the shriek of unutterable despair, 
crushed from him in his mortal 
agony, as the dancing waves closed, 
howling and hissing like water- 
fiends, over the murderer’s grave. 
But let me not anticipate. 

From his manner [ could not say 
whether he knew me or not. 

“ So you have put in here in dis- 
tress,” said he to the master of the 
Moonbeam, glancing his eyes up- 
wards, where the people were at 
work at the head of the mainmast. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Tooraloo, but be- 
fore he could get in another word, 
our friend was in the main-rigging 
himself, and near the masthead. 

“ igh, eigb,” sung out Palmneedle 
and Chip, who were helping the car- 
penters and riggers aloft, “ what dis 
—who dis?” for the dog was follow- 
ing his master like a monkey, yaffing 
and barking, and sprawling with his 
feet through the ratlines—so each of 
the negroes, seizing a rope, slid down 
on deck, and with such vehemence, 
that they capsized on their backs, 
cocking up their black trotters in the 
air, after a most ludicrous fashion. 

“ Oh, I see—I see,” said Wallace, 
or Wilson, descending, and swinging 
himself in on deck with the grace of 
an Apollo; “ masthead badly sprung 
—and your chaps seem to be going 
clumsily enough about their work 
too”—(a truth, undoubtedly)—“ I 
will send you my carpenter’s crew 
to lend a hand in fishing it.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Toby, with 
much the sort of expression and tone 
of a contrite culprit thanking the 
hangman for adjusting the rope. 

I was myself cruelly taken aback 
by such unlooked-for civility, [ will 
confess. 

* But won't you step down andsee 
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my owner, sir; he is in the cabin,” 
quoth Tooraloo, in doubt what to 
say or do—metre again. 

“ Oh, certainly—no objections— 
but won’t you go first, sir ?” said he, 
with one hand on the companion, and 
politely indicating the ladder with 
the other, cloaking his real object, 
however, which was clearly that he 
might not be taken at advantage. 

Tooraloo and I went below on this, 
as one needs must go when the devil 
drives, and were immediately fol- 
lowed by the stranger. 

Lennox was busy with some 
papers, and stooping down over his 
open desk, with his pen crossed in 
his mouth, when we entered— 

* The captain of the Buenos Ayre- 
an privateer, sir,’ said Tooraloo, 
stopping at the door and ushering 
him in past him—jamming himself 
as flat as a flounder against the door- 
post, as if to prevent even a fibre of 

is clothing from touching the other. 
~—Lennox looked up,—his eyebrows 
instantly contracted, his colour fa- 
ded, and he became as pale as death. 
The pen dropped unheeded from his 
lips, while the large law paper that 
he held in his left hand, in which he 
had apparently been writing, trem- 
bled like an aspen leaf.—At length 
he ground out between his teeth— 

“ Hast thou found me—O mine 
enemy?” 

“ Found you”—said the other, 
who had started, or rather staggered 
back, also apparently overcome with 
extreme surprise, and nearly cap- 
sizing Tooraloo, knocking the breath 
out of his body against the door-post 
withagrunt. “ Found you, Saunders, 
why if I have, it has not been in 
consequence of looking for you, let 
me tell you ¢hat ; for of all the unex- 
pected meetings that ever befell me, 
80 help me God—this is” —— 

“ Blaspheme not, William Adder- 
fang—take not His name into your 
mouth—you fave found me, let that 
suffice—and am J wrong in calling 
you my enemy—me |”? — 

“ Yes, Saunders—you are wrong 
—and with little of your profession, 
and none of your romance and non- 
sense, my boy, I will prove you are 
wrong at a fitting opportunity—so 
there's my hand, man—there’s my 
hand.” —Lennox sprang back, as if it 
had held a viper—“ Heyday” said 
the other, drawing himself up fierces 


ly—“ why I thought you might have 
allowed bygones to be bygones at 
this time of day—and surely I may 
cry quits now, after your havin 
scoured your knife against my ribs, 
at <en 

Here he checked himself, and 
Lennox also made an effort toresume 
his composure. He now shook his 
hand, but very much as one would 
shake a red-hot poker—and then 
with no very good grace asked him 
to sit dcwn to breakfast, which he 
did with apparent cordiality, and a 
deuced good one he made too; 
chattering and doing the agreeable 
all the while, as if he had been an 
old and intimate acquaintance come 
on board to welcome us on our ar- 
rival. As for me Benjie—I freely 
confess that I could not have told 
whether I was eating biscuit or 
blancmange; and I verily believe 
you might have palmed castor oil 
on me for coffee, and I never would 
have noticed it. 

“* Adderfang— William Adder- 
fang—the seducer of Jessy Miller!” 
—said I to myself—“ here’s a coil— 
the villain who stabbed and robbed 
me at Havanna!—the master Wilson, 
of Montego bay—the man with the 
blunderbuss at Kingston.—Whew! 
This devil of a fellow to pounce upon 
us so unexpectedly, in an out of the 
way place like San Andreas too! and 
with a couple of whacking privateers, 
to give them still their genteel 
name, and a hundred and fifty neat 
young gentlemen to back him.— 
There’s a climax of agreeables for 
you—if he should recognise me now! 
Come, this does account with a ven- 
geance for the floating notions that 
crossed my mind at Mr Roseapple’s 
—I was sure I had seen him before.” 

Still, notwithstanding these plea- 
sant dreams, 1 gave in to circum- 
stances, better than either of my two 
shipmates, I fancy ; for Lennox could 
eat but little, and was evidently ill 
at ease—as for the skipper he 
eg mechanically—he could not 

elp that; but I noticed that he 
watched the stranger like a cat 
watching a terrier, starting at his 
every motion; and when he dropped 
his knife by accident on the floor 
and stooped to pick it up, he held 
his breath until he saw him at work 
at the biscuit and cold ham again; 
as if he had considered there was 
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a tolerable chance of his giving him 
a progue with it en passant, just for 
the fun of the thing as it were. 

Gradually, however, I got more at 
ease, and was noticing the extreme 
beauty of his short curling auburn 
hair, now that his cap was thrown 
aside, with a dash of premature 
grey here and there, like hoarfrost in 
early autumn; and the noble ivory 
forehead, paler by contrast with the 
bronzing of his face, and smooth as 
monumental alabaster while his 
fierce spirit was in calm, but crisp- 
ing in a moment if his passions 
were roused, like the ripple on the 
calm sea before the first of the 
breeze; when he rose abruptly and 
led the way from the cabin. 

When we came on deck—Adder- 
fang, or Wilson, or Wallace, or 


whatever his name for the moment. 


might be—whistled “ loud as the 
scream of the curlew,” and an armed 
boat immediately shoved out from 
under the mangroves that grew on 
the small point or headland near 
the cocoa-nut trees, and pulled to- 
wards us. 

“ Come”—thought I, “ he seems 
determined not to trust too much to 
our forbearance either.”—The boat 
approached—it was apparently a 
very fast one, pulled by four splen- 
did fellows in neat white trowsers 
and blue shirts, and all with cloth 
caps handsomely embroidered.— 
They had their cutlasses buckled 
round their waists by black belts, 
and there were four marines in 
white jackets, two in the bow and 
two aft, sitting with their muskets 
upright between their knees.—The 
officer commanding the boat was a 
tall sallow young man, very Yankee 
in appearance, dressed in a blue 
uniform coat, and one epaulette, 
with uniform buttons of some kind 
or another, so that altogether I 
should have taken him for an officer 
in the United States navy, had I ac- 
ga met him. He came along- 
side. 

“Mr Kerrick”—said Adderfang, 
who evidently, but from what motive 
I could not tell, was most desirous 
that we should be off from our an- 
men as fast as possible— send 
Whitaker and four of his crew.from 
the Sparkle”’—this I guessed was 
the schooner, although I afterwards 
found her real Spanish name was 
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the Mosca—“ and see—it is to get 
all ~ to rights aloft there—the 
head of the mainmast is badly 
sprung you can tell him, and he will 
know better than any of us what to 
bring.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,’—said his subaltern, 
and without more ado the boat 
shoved off again, not for the point, 
however, but direct for the beach 
under Mr ***’s house, where the 
officer landed, and the crew, leaving 
a boat-keeper on the beach, began 
to skylark about; but evidently 
they had their instructions never 
to move so far away but that they 
could reach their boat again, at least 
before we could, if we had tried 
it—I knew from their lingo, that 
those youths were all of them either 
Americans or Englishmen, probably 
a mixture of both. 

Presently Tooraloo, at his request, 
or command, for although the words 
were civil enough, the tone sounded 
deuced like the latter, put Adder- 
fang ashore in the Moonbeam’s 
boat, and under the idea that if 
there was any danger toward, I ran as 
much risk where | was as on the Jand, 
I asked to accompany him, so that 
I might reconnoitre a bit by the way. 
Accordingly we were walking up 
to Mr * * *’s house, when I thought 
I would diverge a little, in order to 
have a parley with some of the 
boat’s crew, who I had noticed con- 
verge towards their own boat when- 
ever they saw ours put off; but 
before I could ask a question, the 
officer before mentioned interposed, 


‘and with a great deal of mock civility 


offered Ais services, if I wanted any 
thing. I had no plea to avoid him, 
so I followed Adderfang and Toora- 
loo to the house. 

I now found, when I could look 
about me in the daylight, that it was 
even a narrower tongue of Jand than 
what I had imagined, on which the 
house stood, and that divided the bay 
where we were, from the narrow 
land-locked creek where the two 
privateers were at anchor. 

Where I stood I looked right 
down upon them—they lay in a 
beautiful little basin indeed, with 
high precipitous banks on the side 
next me, but with a smooth hard 
white beach at the head of the creek 
and on the opposite side. The en- 
trance was very narrow, not pistol- 
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shot across; close to the shore, and 
immediately below me, lay a large 
schooner, but I could only see her 
mastheads and part of her bowsprit 
and fore-rigging, as she was moored 
with her stern towards the high 
bank, so as to present her broadside 
to the opening of the harbour, and 
her bows to that of her consort, the 
little Midge, that lay further off and 
close to the shore on the other side 
of the creek, at right angles with the 
schooner, so as to rake her if she 
had been carried, and at the same 
time to enfilade any boats comin 
in to attack her. Both vessels ha 
the Buenos Ayrean flag flying; blue, 
white, and blue, horizontally. 

There were sentries along the 
beach; one being advanced near to 
where I stood, who, when I made de- 
monstrations of descending, very 
civilly told me to heave about, and 
go back again. 1 remonstrated, and 
said, “ In the island of a friendly 
power I saw no right that he, or any 
one else, had to set bounds to my 
rambles.” 

He said he knew nought about 
whose island it was, but he knew what 
his orders were ; “ so if I ventured, 
he had given me fair warning.” 
With this, he threw his musketacross 
his body, and slapped the side of it, 
to see that the priming was all right. 

“ You are very obliging,” said I; 
* but, pray, put yourself to no incon- 
venience whatever on my account, 
as I shall return.” And, like the 
thief in the hen-roost, I did “ go back 
again.” 

By sunset that night our repairs 
were finished, and a message came 
from Captain Wallace, that he ez- 
pected we would weigh and be off at 
daylight in the morning—a hint that 
we were right willing to take, I as- 
sure you. 

The bearer further said, that he 
was ordered to leave a small blue 
and yellow flag, that we were to 
hoist if we fell in with the Water- 
wraith, a schooner-tender that he had 
cruising about the island, which 
would prevent her from molesting 
us. 

“ Murder! Are there three of 
them ?—ho, ho, hoo”—~trundled out 
our friend, Toby Tooraloo. 
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When we tried to get the carpen- 
ter’s crew to take payment as they 
were leaving us, they said they were 
positively forbidden to do so, and 
their captain was not a man to be 
trifled with. 

“ Why, so it appears,” thought I. 

Lennox was mute and melancholy, 
but we could not better ourselves, 
so at length we retired to rest. | 
could not sleep, however, so I was 
soon on deck again, where I found 
both Lennox and Tooraloo before 
me. 

“Do you hear that, sir?” said the 
former to me, so soon as I came on 
deck. I listened, and heard alow 
moaning noise that came off the land, 
swelling and dying away on the fitful 
gusts of the ¢erra/, like the deepest 
tones of an Eolian harp. 

“I do,” said I, “and hark—is that 
a bell ?—no, it cannot be, yet the 
sound is most like.” Again we all 
listened eagerly. But the voice of the 
wilderness had ceased, and we were 
about commencing our pendulum 
walk on the confined deck, when 


-once more it came off, and in the 


very strongest of the swell, the same 
ringing sound like the tolling of a 
deep toned bell in the distance, 
swung three times over us distinctly 
on the night air. “ Who struck the 
bell forward there?” I sung out, a 
good deal startled—no one answered 
—we all then passed forward; there 
was no one on deck—“ very strange,” 
said I—“ what can it be?” 

“ My dregy,” * said poor Len- 
nox, with a faint laugh. 

“ Davy Jones—Davy Jones — the 
devil—the devil—the devil—hooro, 
hooro, hooro! ” quoth Tooraloo. 

Whatever it was we heard neither 
sound again, but they had scarcely 
ceased when a small glow-worm 
coloured spark, precisely like the 
luminous appearance of a piece of 
decayed fish, flitted about the fore- 
Se qgpwee yard and royal-mast- 
head, now on the truck, now on 
either yardarm, like a bee on the 
wing, during the time one might 
count twenty, and then vanished. — 

“ And there goes his worship vi- 
sibly; why the air must be fearfully 
surcharged with electricity to be 
sure,” said J, Benjie, We were all 





* Anglice, dirge. 
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astonishment—but the plot was only 
=e 

“ How loud and hollow the sound 
of the surf breaking on the reef 


there is, Lennox,” I continued. “I 
have never seen such a strong 
phosphorescence of the sea as to- 
night. Look there, the breakers on 
the reef are like a ridge of pale fire. 
Why, here are a whole bushel of 
portents, Lennox, more numerous 
than those which preceded the death 
of Cesar, as I am a gentleman.” 

The Dominie did not relish the 
jibe, I noticed. “It may be no laugh- 
ing matter to some of us before all is 
done, sir.” 

“Poo, nonsense; but there may 
be bad weather brewing, Master Len- 
nox.” 

“Yes, sir. We shall have a breeze 
soon, I fear.” 

** No doubt—no doubt.” 

‘‘ There’s a squall coming—there’s 
a squall coming—ho, ho, he”— 
rumbled Toby. 

“ Where—where ?” 

“ There—right out there.” 

“ Poo, poo—that’s the reef—the 
white breakers—eh, what ?—why it 
moves, sure enough —it is sliding 
across the mouth of the bay—there, 
whew ”—as a blue light was burned 
in the offing, disclosing distinctly 
enough a small schooner standing 
in for the land, under easy sail. Pre- 
sently all was dark again, and a 
night-signal was made on board of 
her with lanterns. 

“ Waterwraith as sure as can be,” 
said I; “but why does he bother 
with blue lights and signals? would 
it not be easier to send in a boat at 
once ?” 

“ Too much sea on—too much sea 
on,” quoth Tooraloo; “ and no one 
would venture to thread the reefs 

_ and run in in so dark a night as this 
is; so he has no way of communi- 
cating but by signal.” 

After a little we noticed the small 
white wreath steal back again like a 
puff of vapour, and, crossing the bay, 
vanish beyond the bluff opposite the 
cocoa-nut trees. 

“ There—she has said her say, 
whatever that may have been, and 
has hove about again, sure enough.” 

We saw no more of her that night, 
and with the early dawn, we were 
once more under weigh, sliding gen- 
tly out of the small haven. 

I am sure I could not tell how the 
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little beauty slipt along so speedily, 
for the collapsed sails were hanging 
wet and wrinkled from the spars, 
so light was the air; and as we be- 
gan to draw out into the offing, and 
to feel the heave of the swell, the 
motion of the vessel made them 
speak and flutter, the water dashing 
down in showers, at every rumbling 
flap of the soaked and clouded can- 
vass. 

The night had been throughout 
very hot and sultry, the sky as dark 
as pitch, and now the day broke 
very loweringly. Thick masses of 
black clouds rolled in from the 
offing, whirling overhead like the 
smoke from a steamer’s chim- 
ney-stack. It lightened in the 
south-east, now and then, and as 
we drew out from the land, the dis- 
tant grumble of the thunder blended 
hoarsely with the increasing noise of 
the surf, as the swell, at one time, 
surged howling up the cavernous 
indentations on the ironbound 
coast, ebbing, with a loud — 
rush, like a rapid river over shal- 
lows; at another, pitched in sullen 
thuds against the rocks, and rever- 
berated from their iron ribs with 
a deafening roar, that made air and 
sea tremble again. As we got out of 
the bay, the growling of the sea in- 
creased, and came more hollow, the 
noise being reflected from the land 
in sounding echoes. 

Close to, the waves rolled on in 
long sluggish undulations ; in colour 
and apparent consistency as if they 
had been molten lead; the very 
divers that we disturbed on their 
dull grey surface, ran along, leaving 
dotted trails, as if it had been semi- 
fluid, or as if some peculiarity in the 
atmosphere had rendered them un- 
able to raise themselves into the 
murky air. 

Sheals of sea-mews and other 
waterfowl] were floating lightly, and 
twinkling with their white wings in 
the cold grey dawning, as we crept 
through amongst them and disturb- 
ed them, like clusters of feathers 
scattered on the glass-like heaving 
of the dark water, afraid apparently 
to leave the vicinity of the land; 
every now and then the different 
groups took up in succession a loud 
screaming, like a running fire pass- 
ing along the line, and all would be 
still again—while birds that hovered 
between an English martin and — 
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Mother Cary’s chickens in appear- 
ance, kept dipping, and rising, and 
circling all round us ; and the steady 
flying pelican skimmed close to the 
tops of the swell, on poised and 
motionless wing, as straight as a 
point blank cannon shot; while a 
shoal of porpoises were dappling 
the surface to windward, with their 
wheel-like gambols. 

** What the deuce makes the fish 
jump so this morning?” said I to 
Lennox, as several dolphins sprang 
into the air ahead of the Moonbeam 
—‘‘ What is that ?”—a puff of white 
vapour, with a noise for all the world 
like a blast of steam, rose close to 
us. 

** The blowing of a whale, sir; ” 
and immediately thereafter the back 
of the monster, like a black reef, or 
the bottom of a capsized launch, 
was hove out of the water, and then 
disappeared slowly with a strong 
eddy; his subaqueous track being 
indicated on the surface by a long 
line of bubbles, and swirling ripples, 
like the wake of a ship cleaving the 
water rapidly, growing stronger and 
more perceptible as he neared the 
surface to breathe again. 

“ Ah! that accounts for it. There 
again he rises.” 

“Yes,” rejoined he; “ but see 
how he shoves out into the offing, 
although the shoals he is after are 
running in shore. As sure as a gun, 
he is conscious of the danger of 
being embayed if the weather comes 
to what I fear it will be soon.” 

“ Lots of indications that a close- 
reefed topsail breeze, at all events, 
is not a thousand miles off, Master 
Lennox,” said I. 

Out at sea, the swell tumbled more 
tumultuously ; the outline of the bil- 
lows seen with startling clearness 
by the flashes of lightning, on the 
verge of the horizon; while nearer 
at hand, the waves began to break 
in white foam, and roll towards 
us with hoarse and increasing 
growls; although the light air that 
was drifting us out came off the 
land, and consequently blew in the 
directly contrary direction from 
whence the swell was proceeding. 
Threatening as the weather looked, 
right off the cocoa-nut trees at the 
point, we perceiveda boat, rising and 
disappearing on the ridges and in 
the hollows of the sea like a black 
buoy, 
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“ So—an ominous looking mor- 
ning, Toby. Still, our friends of the 
blue, white, and blue bunting, are 
determined to see us fairly off it 
seems ; for there is their boat watch- 
ing us till the last you see,” 

“So I perceive, sir,” said the skip- 
per; “ but if it were not for their 
neighbourhood, Mr Brail, 1 would 
have recommended Mr Lennox to 
stay where he was until the weather 
cleared ; but there is no help for it 
now.” 

The morning wore on. We were 
now sliding along shore about a mile 
from the beach, and our view down 
to the westward, as we approached 
the southernmost point of the island, 
> to open. . 

he higher part of the land was 
uite clear; the outline, indeed, 
Eapereust distinct and near-like 
according to my conception; but the 
white clouds that floated over it 
when we first started, like a sea of 
wool, and which usually rise and ex- 
hale under the morning sun, had in 
the present case rolled off to the 
southward, and lay heaped up in 
well-defined masses, like the smoke 
of an engagement floating sluggishly 
in the thunder-ealmed air, close to 
the surface of the water. 

I was admiring this uncommon 
appearance, not without some awk- 
ward forebodings, when a flaw of 
wind off the land rent the veil in the 
middle, or rather opened an arch in 
it, at the end of whose gloomy vista 
rose the island as a dark background, 
and suddenly disclosed a small 
schooner lying to, so clear and mo- 
del-like under the canopy of vapour, 
that I can compare it to nothing 
more aptly than a sea-scene in a 
theatre. 

* Hillo! ” said I, “ what vessel is 
that down to leeward there? It 
must be our friend of last night, I 
take it. Hand me up the glass, if 
you please.” 

“ Where’s the small flag—where’s 
the small flag?” sung out Toby. 

“ Here, sir,” said Chip the negro, 
as he bent it on to the signal halyards. 

“ Then hoist away,” rejoined Too- 
raloo. “ The Waterwraith ¢iat down 
to leeward, sir, to a certainty.” 

“ Sure enough,” I replied ;“* I hope 
he will let us go without overhaul- 
ing us. Iam not at all amorous of 
the oe of those gentry—quite 
enough of it in the bay yonder, Toby,’ 
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The moment she saw us; she made 
sail towards us, but hove about again 
so soon as she had answered the 
signal, which she did by a similar 
flag, and then stood in for the land 
again. 

In a minute, the mist once more 
boiled over her, and she disappeared. 

It crept slowly on towards where 
we lay, for it was now nearly calm 
again, although the threatening ap- 
pearances in the sky and on the 
water deepened if any thing, and 
was just reaching us, when we 
heard a cannon-shot from the thick- 
est of it. 

“ Heyday — what does that indi- 
cate, Lennox ?” 

“ Some signal to the other villains 
in the cove, sir”—and then, in a low 
tone as. he turned away—* but to 
me it sounds like a knell.” 

Another gun — another—and an- 
other—“ Some fun going on there at 
all events,” said I. 

The breeze now freshéned, and 
the fog-bank blew off and vanished ; 
when lo! our spectral friend the 
Waterwraith reappeared, but on the 
other tack this time, and about two 
miles to the westward of us, with a 
large schooner, that had hitherto also 
been concealed by the fog, sticking 
in his skirts, and blazing away at 
him. In ten minutes they both hove 
about again. They had now the re- 
gular sea breeze strong from the 
eastward, and were close-hauled, un- 
der all the sail they could carry, on 
the starboard tack. 

* Confound it,” said Lennox, who 
was now beside me, “ we seem to 
have dropped into a nest of them— 
it will be another privateer.” 

** Then why is she firing at the 
small one ?” said I. 

“Oh, some make-believe ma- 
neuvre,” said he. 

But I had taken a long look, and 
was by no means of this opinion. 
The smallest vessel, the schooner 
we had first seen, would evidently 
go far to windward of us, but the 
larger was right in our track; so 
avoiding her, if we stood on as we 
were doing, was out of the question. 

“ However, better take our chance 
with this chap out here, than run 
back into the lion’s mouth,” said I. 

So we kept on our course, having 
now got the breeze also, and steer- 
ing large, so as to go a-head of the 

ooner, unless he stood away to 
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interceptus. We were beginning to 
think he was going to take no notice 
of us after all, and had brought him 
end on, when a flash spurted from 
his bows, and a swirl of white 
smoke rolled down to leeward. 

“ He has fired at us,” said I, as 
the shot hopped along the water 
close to us. 

“ Then hoist away our colours,” 
said Lennox; “ let us know the 
worst of it at once.” 

The next shot pitched over the lee 
quarter, and knocked one of our 
hencoops to pieces, unexpectedly 
liberating the feathered prisoners, 
Toby’s lingo—for he was now in an 
ecstasy of fear—became very amu- 
sing. “ Now, men, rouse aft the 
foresheet, and do some of you catch 
that duck. Clap on the topsail 
haulyards—mind the capon—top- 
gallant and royal haulyards also— 
bless me the turkey is overboard— 
why, that royal is all aback—chick- 
ens—topgallant-sail is not set at all— 
both geese—now a small pull of the 
boomsheet. You blood of a black— 
female dog’’—to Chip, the negro car- 
penter—* belay all that—murder! if 
both the guinea birds are not over 
into the sea.” 

“Ha!” said I, “I thought so— 
there goes the blue ensign and pen- 
nant. He is a man of war, thank 
Heaven! ” 

“ Heave too, captain,” cried Len- 
nox; but just as we had shortened 
sail preparatory thereto, the large 
schooner ranged alongside, and fired 
a broadside of round and grape slap 
into us, whereby Lennox himself and 
other two poor devils were wound- 
ed, and our rigging considerably 
cut up. 

“ That’s the Spider for a thous 
sand,” said I; “ but what the deuce 
can he mean by firing at us?” 

“T can’t tell, but I don’t think that’s 
the Spider, sir,” said Lennox, “ so 
make all sail again, captain—haul by 
the wind, will you?” And away 
we staggered once more, running in 
for San Andreas as fast as we could 
split; but with the large schooner 
close at our heels, and firing away 
like fury, the little Waterwraith 
promptly availing himself of this in- 
terlude, by tacking, and standing off 
the land aga 

“ Why, Toby, you and your owner 
are both mad—what better of it will 
you make by going back,” 
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Lennox had gone below to have 
his arm bound up by this time. 

* You would not have us tack, 
and get another broadside, sir? Be- 
sides, look at the weather, sir, even 
putting the schooner out of the 
question,” said Tooraloo. 

“ Ah, there indeed, you have some 
reason.” 

Toby saw his advantage. “ Sure- 
ly you would not have us keep the 
sea in such a threatening morning, 
and in such company, sir ?”’ 

The prudence of this was becom- 
ing every moment more evident, as 
the dark waves were now breaking 
all round us, and the water was 
roughening and whitening to wind- 
ward ; it was clear we should have a 
sneezer before long. 

Thanks to our excellent sailing, 
we gradually dropped the schooner, 
until we were out of gunshot—we 
were presently up with the island, 
and ran in, and once more came-to 
in our old corner; but the man-of- 
war kept in the offing, apparently to 
reconnoitre. We found a_priva- 
teer’s boat at our old anchorage, 
most like the one that had seen us off 
in the morning. It was coming out 
with Adderfang himself in it—all 
his gay dress thrown aside—he had 
neither hat nor cap on, nor shoes, 
but wore a simple blue shirt, and 
canvass trowsers; the former open 
at the breast, disclosing his muscu- 
lar and hairy chest, and with the 
sleeves rolled up to his armpits. 
He was covered with dust and per- 
spiration, and had evidently been 
toiling fiercely at something or other 
with his own hands. He was armed 
to the teeth, as were his boat’s 
crew. 

* What brings you back, Mr 
Brail?” said he, his brows knit, 
his eyes flashing fire, his face pale 
as death, and his lips blue and 
trembling, evidently in a paroxysm 
of the most savage fury; “ what 
brings you back ? and what vessel 
is that astern of you? No conceal 
ment, sir; I am not in a mood to 
trifle.” 

** She is a man- of-war, captain,” at 
this critical juncture sung out the 
tall, sallow man, who had been in 
command of the boat on the pre- 
vious day, from the top of the cliffs, 
where he had perched himself like 
an ugly cormorant, with a glass in 
his hand, 
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“I thought so,” said the pirate 
with great bitterness ; “ I thought so. 
Fool! to believe that any thing but 
treachery was to come from that 
whelp! Walpole—here, men, lend 
me a hand.” 

And before we could interfere, he 
was on board, with four despera- 
does as powerful almost as himself. 
I had never witnessed such devilish 
ferocity before in any animal, hu- 
man or inhuman, except in his wor- 
ship’s dog, who was jumping and 
foaming about the deck as if he had 
been possessed by a kindred devil, 
or had been suffering under hydro- 
phobia; only waiting apparently for 
the holding up of his master’s little 
finger to lunch on Toby Tooraloo, 
or breakfast on me, Benjie. 

“ Here, Matamoro, here,” roared 
our amigo, indicating the compa- 
nion to this beautiful pet, who 
thereupon glanced down it like a 
ferret after a rat; and from the 
noise below it was clear he had 
attacked Lennox. Adderfang and 
two of his men instantly followed, 
and presently the poor dominie, 
bleeding from his recent wound, 
and torn by the dog in the shoulder, 
was dragged up the ladder, bound, 
and hove bodily into the boat. I 
was petrified with horror. Lennox 
gave me one look as he passed—one 
Jast concentrated look of the most 
intense wo. I never shall forget 
the expression: It seemed to say, 
“ Do you believe what I told you 
at Havanna to have been a dream 
now, Mr Brail ?” 

‘“* Where are you going to take me 
now, Mr Adderfang? Ihave had no 
communication with the schooner 
in the offing. Don’t you see I am 
wounded by her shot. Mind what 
you do, or you shall repent this,” 
cried the poor fellow as they drag- 
ged him along. 

“ Let him go,” I sung out, as they 
were about shoving off. “ Men, 
stand by me. Release him, you 
murdering villain! Where would 
you take him to, you bucaniering 
scoundrel ?” 

“ To hell!—and mind you don’t 
keep him company—to meet the 
fate of a spy! one that has brought 
an enemy on me, when I was will- 
ing to have forgotten and forgiven. 
Let go the painter, sir—let go, I 
6a , 


‘And he made a blow with his cut 
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lass, that missed me but severed 
the rope; and as if the action had 
lashed him into uncontrollable rage, 
he instantly drew a pistol, and fired 
it at my head. The bullet flew wide 
of its mark, however, but down 
dropped Toby Tooraloo; while Ad- 
derfang shouted,— 

“ Shove off, men—give way for 
your lives—pull.” 

And in a twinkling the boat dis- 
appeared behind the small cocoa- 
nut-tree point. 

“ Good God, sir,’ said Toby, 
lying flat on his back, where I 
thought he had been shot, “ what 
is to be done? They will murder 
Mr Lennox.” 

“Very like; but I thought you 
were killed yourself, Toby.” 

“No, sir—no, sir—only knocked 
down by the wind of the shot, sir-— 
wind of the shot, sir—ho, ho, hoo!” 

“ Wind of a pistol bullet no big- 
ger than a pea? For shame, Toby ! 
—fright, man, fright.” 

But we had no time for reflec- 
tion; for the schooner was now 
right off the mouth of the small 
bay, apparently clear for action. 
She was a man-of-war, beyond all 
question; and I still was convinced 
she was the Spider. Presently she 
hauled round the cocoa-nut-covered 
cape, and took up a position, so far 
as I could judge, opposite the mouth 
of the creek. Oh, what would I not 
have given to have been on board 
of her! But this was impossible. 

The blue and yellow private sig- 
nal that Adderfang had sent us, and 
which had been kept flying until this 
moment, was now hauled down, 
close past my nose. 

** Spider!—to be sure that is the 
Spider; and no wonder she should 
have peppered us so beautifully, 
Master ‘Toby, with such a voucher 
for our honesty aloft; with this 
same accursed signal flying, that 
she had seen the Waterwraith hoist. 
There! the murder is out; what 
conclusion could De Walden have 
come to, but that we were birds of 
a feather ?” 

“Ay, ay—true enough—hooro! 
hooro! hooro!”—rumbled Tobias, 
sweating like a pig with downright 
fear. 

Tooraloo and I now hurried 
ashore in the boat, without well 
knowing what to do, and ran to the 
ridge to see, if possible, what be- 
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came of Lennox. The boat where- 
in he was, stopped for a moment at 
the schooner, the Mosca, apparently 
giving orders, and then pulled di- 
rectly for the Midge, where the 
people got out, dragging poor Len- 
nox along with them. When they 
got on the deck, the barbarians cast 
him headlong down the main hatch- 
way, which was immediately bat- 
tened down, and then hoisted in.the 
boat. 

The crew of the schooner below 
me, whose deck, as already de- 
scribed, was hid by the high bank, 
were now busy, I could hear, in 
clearing for action; and several of 
them were piling up large stones, 
and making fast hawsers from her 
mastheads to trees at the top of the 
cliff near where I stood; so that, in 
the event of her being carried be- 
low, it would be impossible to tow 
her out,—while the stones would 
prove formidable missiles when 
launched from above. I also per- 
ceived a boat at the foam-fringed 
sandy spit opposite the cocoa-nut 
trees, that formed one side of the 
narrow entrance, whose crew were 
filling bags with sand, and forming 
embrasures in a small battery for 
two carronades, that had been al- 
ready landed, and lay like two 
black seeds on the white beach. 

The Spider had by this time 
tacked, and stood out to sea again, 
apparently astonished at the extent 
of the preparations; but after a 
brief space, she hove about, and in 
the very middle and thickest of a 
squall], accompanied by heavy thun- 
der and vivid lightning, she dashed 
gallantly into the harbour; but just 
as she came abreast of the battery, 
she took the ground ; she had tailed 
on the bank,and hung. Her masts firet 
bent forward as if they would have 
gone over the bows, the rigging and 
canvas shaking and flapping convul- 
sively; but instantly the sound spars 
recovered their upright position with 
a strong recoil, like two tough yew 
staves when the bowstrings snap. 

“ Now, Master Henry, you are in 
for it,” thought I. 

This was the signal for the bat- 
tery to open; but the grape from 
the Spider soon silenced it. How- 
ever, the broadside of the schooner 
beneath me was raking her with 
terrible effect I could see ; while 
they were unable to get a single gun 
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to bear. At length, by lightening 
her, her broadside was got round, so 
as to return the fire; and now the 
hellish uproar began in earnest. 
For several minutes the smoke, that 
rose boiling amongst the trees at the 
top of the cliff like mountain mist, 
concealed all below; and I could 
neither see nor hear any thing but 
the glancing spouts of red flame, and 
thunder of the cannon, and the 
bright sparkles. and sharp rattle of 
the small arms blending with the 

elling and shouting of the com- 

tants: but the next squall made 
all once more comparatively clear. 
The battery, | —s was again 
manned, and galling the Spider most 
awfully; but just as I looked, a 
boat’s crew from her stormed it, 
driving those who manned it along 
the sand-bank towards where -the 
Midge lay, spiked the guns, and then 
returned. The freshening breeze, at 
this instant, forced the Spider over 
the shoal, and she entered the creek. 
Giving the Midge a broadside in 
passing, in the hope of disabling her, 
so as to leave nothing to cope with 
but the Mosca; but the sting was 
not to be so easily taken out of the 
little vixen. Presently the Spider 
anchored by the stern, within pistol- 
shot of the schooner, right athwart 
his bows, and then began to blaze 
away again. 

The cheers from the Spider in- 
creased, and the shouts of the pi- 
rates subsided; but the felucca, 
which had slipped on being fired 
at, and warped out between the 
Spider and the mouth of the cove, 
now dropped anchor again, with a 
spring on her cable, and began to 
dash broadside after broadside of 
round and grape right into her anta- 
gonist’s stern,—thus enfilading her 
most fearfully. 

I could make nothing out all this 
time on the Spider’s deck; for al- 
though I now and then caught @ 
glimpse of it, during the moments 
when the strength of the gale clear- 
ed away the smoke, and could 
dimly discern the turmoil of fighting 
men, and the usual confusion of a 
ship’s deck during a hot engage- 
ment; yet the moment my optics 

to individualize, as Jonathan 
says, the next discharge would whirl 
ite feathery — bop. and a 
every thing again way up the 
masts, that stood out like two blast- 
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ed pines piercing the mountain 
mists. 

Hilo! my eyes deceive me, or 
DOWN goes-the blue ensign on board 
of the Spider!!! So, fare thee well, 

enry de Walden; well I wot, my 
noble boy, that thou hast not lived to 
see it—Strike to pirates!—No! No! 
How could I be such a fool ?—it is 
but the peak haulyards that are shot 
away, and there goes a gallant fel- 
low aloft to reeve or splice them 
again, amidst a storm of round, and 
grape, and musket-balls. He can- 
not manage it, nor can the gaff be 
lowered, for something jams about 
the throat haulyards, which he strug- 
gles in vain to overhaul—then let it 
stick ; for now he slides down the 
drooping spar to knot the peak 
haulyards there—look how he sways 
about, as the gaff is violently shaken 
by the flapping of the loosened sail, 
for both vangs and brails are gone— 
mind you are not jerked over-board, 
my fine fellow—murder! he drops 
like lead into the pall of smoke be- 
neath, shot dead by the enemy’s 
marksmen—another tries it—better 
luck this time, for he reaches the gaff- 
end, and there the peak rises slowly 
but steadily into the air once more, 
the ensign streaming gallantly in the 
wind. Whew! the bunting clips 
into the smoke to leeward, vanish- 
ing like a dark-winged sea-bird dip- 
ping into a fogbank, the ensign 

aulyards being shot away—worse 
and more of it—down goes the 
maintopmast next, royal mast, pen- 
nant and all; snapped off by a shot 
as clean as a fishing-rod—no fun in 
all this, any how—well done, my 
small man—a wee middy emerges 
from the sulphureous cloud below, 
with a red ensign fluttering and 
flaming around him, as if he 
were on fire. He clambers up the 
mainrigging, and seizes the meteor 
there—seizes/ he nails it to the 
mast. He descends again, and dis- 
appears, leaving the flag flaring in 
the storm from the masthead, as if 
the latter had been a blazing torch. 

I began, however, to think De 
Walden was Setting too much of 
it between the Midge and the 
schooner, when I saw fire and thick 
smoke rise up near me, as if burst- 
ing from the afterpart of the latter 
vessel; and, at the moment, the 
err mnt ge broke the Spider’s 
spring, a shift of wind had 
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also compelled her to use, to keep 
her in her station,—so that, from 
being athwart his hawse, she swung 
with her bows slantingly towards 
her opponent’s broadside, and lay 
thus for some time again, terribly 
galled by a heavy raking fire, until 
the men in the Mosca were literally 
scorched from their guns by the 
spreading flames. 

I could now see that the pirate 
crew were leaving her; so I slipped 
down nearer the edge of the cliff, to 
have a better view of what was go- 
ing on beneath, but keeping as much 
out of the line of fire as possible. 

The schooner’s hull was by this 
time enveloped in smoke and wa- 
ving red flames, and her fire silen- 
ced; while the Spider, taking advan- 
tage of the lull, was peppering the 
little Midge, who was returnin 
the compliment manfully; her broad- 
side, from the parting of the warp, 
being now opposed to hers. 

The crew of the Mosca now 
abandoned her in two boats, one of 
which succeeded in reaching the 
Midge; while the other made for 
the shore on the opposite side of the 
creek. 

Seeing me on the ridge, the rogues 
in the latter stopped, and faced 
about—“ Heaven and eartb, what is 
that ?” I was cast down sprawling on 
my back. 

- © What dat is—what dat is, do 
massa say?” quoth honest Quacco’s 
voice at this juncture; “ Massa no 
was shee one whole platoon fire at 
him? If massa will keep walloping 
his arms about like one breezemill, 
and make grimace, and twist him 
body dis side and dat side, like one 
monkey—baboon you call—and do 
all sort of foolis ting for make dem 
notice him, massa. mos not be sor- 
prise if dey soot at him.” And true 
enough, in the intensity of my ex- 
citement, the strong working of my 
spirit had moved my outward man 
as violently as that of a Johnny Raw 
Witnessing his first prizefight. If 
my contortions were of any kindred 
to those the sable serjeant illustra- 
ted his speech by, I must have 
made rather an amusing exhibition. 
“Look, if two of dem bullet no 
tell in de tree here, just where massa 
was stand up, when I was take de 
liberty of pull him down on him 
battam pardon for name soch 


enpaliniel nen before massa,” 
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“ Thanks, trusty armourer,” cried 
I, Benjie. But the gale, that now 
“ aside the shroud of battle cast,” 
blowing almost a hurricane, again 
veered round a little, and the Midge 
was under weigh, near the mouth of 
the creek, standing out to sea. 

The weather was, indeed, getting 
rapidly worse—the screaming sea- 
birds flew in, like drifts of snow, 
scarcely distinguishable from the 
driving foamflakes. The scud came 
past in soaking wreaths like flashes 
of white vapour from the safety 
valve of a steam- boiler; anon there 
was asudden and appalling lull, and 
the white smoke from the guns rose 
up, and shrouded the vessels and en- 
tire cove from my sight. The clouds, 
surcharged with fire and water,form- 
ed a leaden coloured arch over the 
entrance to the cove, that spanned the 
uproar of dark white-crested waves, 
boiling and rolling in smoky convo- 
lutions, and lancing out ragged 
shreds from their lower edges, that 
shot down and shortened like a 
fringe of streamers, from which the 
forked lightning crankled out every 
now and then clear and bright. 

To the right hand, directly over 
the cocoa-nut trees, these fibres, or 
shreds of cloud, were in the most 
active motion, and began to twirl 
and whisk round into a aye | 
black tube, shaped like the trunk 
an elephant; the widest end blend- 
ing into the thickest of the arch 
above, while the lower swayed about, 
with an irregular but ponderous os- 
cillation; lengthening and stretching 
towards the trees, one moment in a 
dense column, as if they had attracted 
it, and the next contracting with the 
speed of light, as if it had as sudden- 
ly been repelled by them, leaving only 
a transparent phantom-like track of 
dark shreds in the air, to show 
where it had shrunk from. There, 
it lengthens again, as if it once more 
felt an aftinity for the sharp spiculze 
of the leaves, that seem to erect 
themselves to meet it. It almost 
touched them—flash—the electric 
fluid sparked out and up, either from 
the cocoa-nut trees themselves, or 
through them as conductors from 
the sandy spit on which they grew. 
I saw it distinctly ; but the next mo- 
ment the pent gale, as if it had burst 


some invisible barrier that confined 
it, gushed down as suddenly ase it 
taken off, and stronger than be- 
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fore. I was blinded and almost suf- 
focated by the heaviest shower ever 
dashed by wind in the face of mortal 
man—the debris, so to speak, of the 
vanished waterspout. I can compare 
it to nothing but being exposed to 
the jet of a fire-engine. 

A column of dense black smoke, 
thickly starred with red sparks, now 
boiled up past the edge of the cliff 
under me—presently it became 
streaked with tongues of bright 
hissing 0 which ran up the 
rigging, diverging along every rope 
a ef % had Sons a beens he 
and twisting, serpent-like, round the 
Mosca’s masts and higher spars, and 
licking the wet furled sails like 
boa constrictors fitting their prey to 
be devoured. See how it insinuates 
itself into the dry creases of the 
canvass, driving out the moisture 
from the massive folds in white 
steam ; now the sails catch in earnest 
—they drop in glowing flakes of 
tinder from the yards—there the 
blue and white pennant and ensi 
are scorched away, and blow off in 
tiny flashes ; and, in the lulls of the 
gale we distinctly hear the roaring 
and crackling of the fire, as it rages 
in the hull of the doomed vessel 
below. “I say, Quacco, mind we 
don't get a hoist, my man—see we be 
not too near—there the guns go off 
as the metal gets heated, for there is 
not a soul on board.” 

** Oh dear! oh dear—see that poor 
little fellow, sir—ho! ho! ho!” rum- 
bled Tobias Tooraloo, who all this 
time was lying flat on his stomach 
beside me, with his head a little 
raised, turtle-fashion. A poor boy 
belonging to the pirate schooner had 
been caught and cut off by the fire 
when aloft, and was now standin 
on the head of the mainmast wit. 
one arm round the topmast, and 
waving his cap in the most beseech- 
ing manner at us with the other 
hand—the rising smoke seemed to 
be stifling him, at least we could not 
hear his cries; at length the fire 
reached him, when after several 
abortive attempts to climb higher up, 
he became confused, and slung him- 
self by a rope to the masthead, 
without seeming to know what he 
was about—he then gradually 
drooped, and drooped, the convul- 
sive action of his head and limbs 
becoming more and more feeble ; 
merciful Providence! the flames 
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reach him—his hair is on fire, and 
his clothes ; a last, strong, and sud- 
den struggle for an instant, and then 
he hung motionless across the rope 
like a smirched and _ half-burned 
fleece. 

It never rains but it pours. 
*‘ Hark! an earthquake!” and, as if 
a volcano had burst forth beneath 
our feet, at this-instant of time the 
pirate schooner under the cliff blew 
up with an explosion that shook 
earth, and air, and water—shooting 
the pieces of burning wreck in 
every direction, that hissed like me- 
teors through the storm, falling 
thickly all around us. 

The Midge, the Midge—she slides 
out of the smoke! See! she gains 
the offing. 

But the Avenger of Blood is be- 
hind; for the Spider had now clear- 
ed the harbour’s mouth, and was in 
hot pursuit. The felucca with her 
sails—a whole constellation of shot- 
holes in them—double reefed, tear- 
ing and plunging through it; her 
sharp stem flashing up the water 
into smoke, in a vain attempt to 
weather the sandy point “ Won't 
do, my boy, you cannot, carry to it 
as you will, clear the land as you are 
standing ; you must tack soon, unless 
you mean to jump the little beauty 
over it.” As I spoke, she hove about 
and stood across the schooner, ex- 
changing broadsidesgallantly. “Well 
done, little one.” The Spider tacked 
also, and stood after her—a gun !— 
another !—both replied to by the fe- 
lucca; the musketry peppering away 
all the while from each vessel; the 
tiny white puffs instantly obliterated 
by the foam-drift—and now neither 
fired a shot. 

The gale at this moment came 
down in thunder ; all above as black 
as night, all below as white as wool. 
The Spider shortens sai] just in time 
—the Midge not a pistol-shot ahead 
on the weatherbow. See, the squall 
strikes her—her tall lateen sail shines 
through the more than twilight dark- 
ness and the driving rain and spray, 
like a sea-bird’s wing. Mercy! how 
she lies over! She sinks in the 
trough of the sea!—Now she rises 

in, and breasts it gallantly !— 
here! that’s over her bodily; her 
sails are dark, and sea-washed three 
parts up. Look! how the clear green 
water, as she lurches, pours out of 
the afterleitch of the sail like a cas- 
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cade! Now! she is buried again; 
no! buoyant as a cork—she dances 
over it like a wild duck. See! how 
she tips up her round stern, and 
slides down the liquid hollow ; once 
more she catches the breeze on the 
opposite rise of the sea; her sails 
tearing her along up the watery accli- 
vity, as if they would drag the spars 
out of her. Now she rushes on the 
curl of the wave, with her bows and 
a third of her keel hove out into the 
air, as if she were going to shoot 
across the liquid hollow, like a flying 
fish, into the swelling bosom of the 
next sea. Once more she is hove 
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on her beam-ends, and hid by an in- 
tervening billow.—Ha!—what a 
blinding flash, as the blue forked 
lightning glances from sky to sea, 
right over where I saw her last!— 
hark! the splitting crash and stun- 
ning reverberations of the shaking 
thunder, rolling through the empy~ 
rean, loud as an arch-angel’s voice, 
until earth and air tremble again. 
She rights! she rights !—there ! the 
narrow shred of white canvass gleams 
again through the mist, in the very 
fiercest of the squall—yes, there /— 
no!—God of my fathers! 

IT IS BUT A BREAKING WAVE! 
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BY LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 


I. 
Moon ! thou hast gently won 
Now thy high place and free, 
Shedding calm looks upon 


Misery and me! 


II. 


Those lovely beams and bright, 
Almost appear to be 
Smiles sent to awaken night, 


. Memory and me! 


Ill. 


Moon! those pure rays ere long— 
Smiling undimmed—may see 

Borne—yon dark yews among— 
Death—but not me / 


Iv. 
Haply, to fair Realms flown, 
I may look down on thee, 
While deathless joys shall crown 


Myriads and me! 
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THE CHILD’S BURIAL IN SPRING. 
BY DELTA. 


Wauere Ocean’s waves to the hollow caves murmur a low wild hymn, 
In pleasant musing I pursued my solitary way ; 
Then upwards wending from the shore, amid the woodlands dim, 
From the gentle height, like a map in sight, the downward country lay. 


’Twas in the smile of green April, a cloudless noontide clear ; 
In ecstasy the birds sang forth from many a leafing tree; 

Both bud and bloom, with fresh perfume, proclaimed the awakened year ; 
And Earth, arrayed in beauty’s robes, seemed Heaven itself to be. 


So cheerfully the sun shone out,—so smilingly the sky 

O’erarched green earth,—so pleasantly the stream meandered on,— 
So joyous was the murmur of the honey-bee and fly,— 

that of our fall, which ruined all, seemed traces few or none. 


Then hopes, whose gilded pageantry wore all the hues of truth, 
Elysian thoughts—Arcadian dreams—the poet’s fabling strain— 

Again seemed shedding o’er our world, an amaranthine youth, 
And left no vestiges behind of death, decay, or pain. 


At length I reached—a churchyard gate—a churchyard ? Yes! but there 
Breathed out such calm serenity o’er every thing around, 

That “ the joy of grief” (as Ossian sings) o’erbalmed the very air, 
And the place was less a mournful place, than consecrated ground. 


Beneath the joyous noontide sun, beneath the cloudless sky, 
*Mid — ig hummed, and birds that sang, and flowers that gemmed 
the wild, 
The sound of measured steps was heard—a grave stood yawning by— 
And lo! in sad procession slow, the funeral of a child ! 


I saw the little coffin borne unto its final rest; 
The dark earth shovelled o’er it, and replaced the daisied sod, 

I marked the deep convulsive throes, that heaved the Father’s breast, 
As he returned (too briefly given!) that loan of love to God! 


Then rose in my rebellious heart unhallowed thoughts and wild, 
Daring the inscrutable decrees of Providence to scan,— 
How death should be allotted to a pure, a sinless child, 
- And length of days the destiny of sinful guilty man! 


The laws of the material world seemed beautiful and clear; 

The day and night, the bloom and blight, and seasons, as they roll 
In regular vicissitude to form a circling year, 

Made up of parts dissimilar, and yet a perfect whole. 


But darkness lay o’er the moral way which man is told to tread; 
A shadow veiled the beam divine by Revelation lent ;— 
“ How awfully mysterious are thy ways, oh, Heaven!’ I said ; 
“ We see not whence, nor know for what, fate’s arrows oft are sent!” 


Under the shroud of the sullen cloud, when the hills are capped with snow, 
When the moaning breeze, through leafless trees, bears tempest on its 
wing ; 
In the Winter’s wrath we think of death, but not when lilies blow, 
And, Lazarus-like, from December’s tomb walks forth triumphant Spring. 


As in distress o’er this wilderness I mused of stir and strife, 

Where, ’mid the dark, seemed scarce a mark, our tangled path to scan, 
A shadow o’er the season fell; a cloud o’er human life ; 

A veil to be, by Eternity, but ne’er by Time withdrawn. 
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DESPONDENCY AND ASPIRATION. 
A LYRIC. 
By Mrs Hemans. 


Per correr miglior acqua alza le vele, 
Omai la navicella del mio Intelletto.—DAnrTE. 
My soul was mantled with dark shadows, born 
Of lonely Fear, disquieted in vain ; 
Its phantoms hung around the star of morn, 
A cloud-like weeping train ; 
Through the long day they dimm’d the autumn-gold 
On all the glistening leaves ; and wildly roll’d, 
When the last farewell flush of light was glowing, 
Across the sunset sky ; 
O’er its rich isles of vaporous glory throwing 
One melancholy dye. 


And when the solemn Night 
Came rushing with her might 
Of stormy oracles from caves unknown, 
Then with each fitful blast 
Prophetic murmurs pass’d, 
Wakening or answering some deep Sybil tone, 
Far buried in my breast, yet prompt to rise 
With every gusty wail that o’er the wind-harp flies. 


“ Fold, fold thy wings,” they cried, “and strive no more, 
Faint spirit, strive no more !—for thee too strong 
Are outward il] and wrong, 
And inward wasting fires |!—Thou canst not soar 
Free on a starry way 
Beyond their blighting sway, 
At Heaven’s high gate serenely to adore ! 
How shouldst hou hope Earth’s fetters to unbind ? 
O passionate, yet weak! O trembler to the wind ! 


“ Never shall aught but broken music flow 
From joy of thine, deep love, or tearful woe ; 
Such homeless notes as through the forest sigh, 
From the reed’s hollow shaken, 
When sudden breezes waken 
Their vague wild symphony : 
No power is theirs, and no abiding-place 
In human hearts ; their sweetness leaves no trace,— 
Born only so to die ! 


‘ Never shall aught but perfume, faint and vain, 
On the fleet pinion of the changeful hour, 
From thy bruis’d life again - 
A moment’s essence breathe ; 
Thy life, whose trampled flower 
Into the blessed wreath 
Of household charities no longer bound, 
Lies pale and withering on the barren ground. 


“ So fade, fade on! thy gift of love shall cing, 
A coiling sadness, round thy heart and brain, 
A silent, fruitless, yet undying thing, 
All sensitive to pain! 
And still the shadow of vain dreams shall fall 
O’er thy mind’s world, a daily darkening pall. 
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Fold, then, thy wounded wing, and sink subdued, 
In cold and unrepining quietude ! ” 


Then my soul yielded; spells of numbing breath 
Crept o’er it heavy with a dew of death, 
Its powers, like leaves before the night-rain, closing; 
And, as by conflict of wild sea-waves toss’d 
On the chill bosom of some desert coast, 
Mutely and hopelessly I lay reposing. 


When silently it seem’d 
As if a soft mist gleam’d 
Before my passive sight, and, slowly curling, 
To many a shape and hue 
Of vision’d beauty grew, 


Like a wrought banner, fold by fold unfurling. 

Oh ! the rich scenes that o’er mine inward eye 
Unrolling, then swept by, 

With dreamy motion! Silvery seas were there 
Lit by large dazzling stars, and arch’d by skies 
Of Southern midnight’s most transparent dyes, 

And gemm’d with many an island, wildly fair, 

Which floated past me into orient day, 

Still gathering lustre on th’ illumin’d way, 

Till its high groves of wondrous flowering trees 

Colour’d the silvery seas. 


And then a glorious mountain-chain uprose, 
Height above spiry height ! 
A soaring solitude of woods and snows, 
All steep’d in golden light ! 
While as it pass’d, those regal peaks unveiling, 
Iheard, methought, a waving of dread wings 
And mighty sounds, as if the vision hailing, 
From lyres that quiver'’d through ten thousand strings : 
Or as if waters forth to music leaping. 


From many a cave, the Alpine Echo’s hall, 
On their bold way victoriously were sweeping, 
Link’d in majestic anthems; while through all 
That billowy swell and fall, 
Voices, like ringing crystal, fill’d the air 
With inarticulate melody, that stirr’d 
My being’s core; then, moulding into word 
Their piercing sweetness, bade me rise and bear 
In that great choral strain my trembling part 
Of tones, by Love and Faith struck from a human heart. 


Return no more, vain bodings of the night! 
A happier oracle within my soul 
Hath swell’d to power ;—a clear unwavering light 
Mounts through the battling clouds that round me roll, 
And to a new control 
Nature’s full harp o- forth rejoicing tones, 


Wherein my glad sense owns 
Th’ accordant rush of elemental sound 
To one consummate harmony profound ; 

One grand Creation-Hymn, 

Whose notes the Seraphim F 
Lift to the glorious height of music wing’d and crown'd. 
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Shall not those notes find echoes in my lyre, 
Faithful though faint ?—Shall not my spirit’s fire, 
If slowly, yet unswervingly, ascend 
Now to its fount and end? 
Shall not my earthly love, all purified, 
Shine forth a heavenward guide ? 
An angel of bright power ?—and strongly bear 
My being upward into holier air, 
Where fiery passion-clouds have no abode, 
And the sky’s temple-arch o’erflows with God? 


The radiant hope new-born 
Expands like rising morn 
In my life’s life: and as a ripening rose, 
The crimson shadow of its glory throws 
More vivid, hour by hour, on some pure stream 
So from that hope are spreading 
Rich hues, o’er nature shedding, 
Each day, a clearer, spiritual gleam. 


Let not those rays fade from me ;~once enjoy’d, 
Father of spirits! let them not depart! 
Leaving the chill’d earth, without form and void, 
Darken’d by mine own heart! 
Lift, aid, sustain me! Thou, by whom alone 
All lovely gifts and pure 
In the soul’s grasp endure ;— 
Thou, to the steps of whose eternal throne 
All knowledge flows—a sea for evermore 
Breaking its crested waves on that sole shore— 
O consecrate my life! that I may sing 
Of Thee with joy that hath a living spring 
In a full heart of music!—Let my lays 
Through the resounding mountains waft thy praise, 
And with that theme the wood’s green cloisters fill, 
And make their quivering leafy dimness thrill 
To the rich breeze of song! O! let me wake 
The deep religion, which hath dwelt from yore, 
Silently brooding by lone cliff and lake, 
And wildest river shore! 
And let me summon al! the voices dwelling 
Where eagles build, and cavern’d rills are welling, 
And where the cataract’s organ-peal is swelling, 
In that one spirit gather’d to adore! 


Forgive, O Father! if presumptuous thought 
Too daringly in aspiration rise! 
Let not thy child all vainly have been taught 
By weakness, and by wanderings, and by sighs 
Of sad confession !—lowly be my heart, 
And on its penitential altar spread 
The offerings worthless, till Thy grace impart 
The fire from heaven, whose touch alone can shed 
Life, radiance, virtue !—let that vital spark 
Pierce my whole being, wilder’d else and dark! 
Thine are all holy things—O make me Thine, 
So shall I too be pure—a living shrine 
Unto that spirit, which goes forth from Thee, 
Strong and diviuely free, 
Bearing thy gifts of wisdom on its flight, 
And brooding o’er them with a dove-like wing, 
Till thought, word, song, to Thee in worship spring, 
Immortally endow’d for liberty and light. 
VOL, XXXVII, NO, CCXXXV, Se 
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“ Tue Girondists,” says Dumont, 
“ chagrined at the loss of their places 
in the Administration, proceeded to 
the most ruinous excesses. They 
experienced now that cruel. neces- 
sity to which all who seek to rise by 
the passions of the people are sooner 
or later subjected—that of submit- 
ting to the vices, and allying them- 
selves with the brutality, of the mob. 
They openly associated with and 
flattered men of the most revolting 
habits and disgusting vulgarity, and 
commenced that system of revolu- 
tionary equality which was so soon 
to banish politeness, humanity, and 
every gentler virtue, from French so- 
ciety. They resolved to rouse the 
people by inflammatory petitions and 
harangues, and hoped to intimidate 
the Court by the show of popular 
resistance ;—a dangerous expedient, 
and which, in the end, proved as 
fatal to them as to the power against 
which it was directed.” * Is it of the 
Girondists and Jacobins, or of the 
Whigs and Radicals that these words 
are spoken? of Brissot and Vergni- 
aud, or Brougham and Russell? So 
wonderfully identical is the march 
of Democracy in every age and coun- 
try, and so exactly similar the situa- 
tion into which the shortsighted, 
shallow politicians, who hope to rise 
upon the passions of the people, 
speedily bring themselves, that what 
is affirmed of one crisis or era, be- 
comes directly applicable to another, 
and human vice and folly, ambition 
and wickedness, run in the same de- 
plorable circle from the beginning to 
* end of 7 world. rr 
/hat we long ago prophesied has 
come to pass. The Heferm Bill has 
utterly and for ever extinguished the 
Whigs. Before it accomplished one 
of the objects for which it was in- 
tended—before it had exterminated 
the principles, or ruined the disciples 
of Pitt—before it has blasted one 
principle of Conservatism, or choked 
up one fountain of loyalty, it has 
utterly annihilated the weak, ambi- 
tious, and reckless party which, for 
selfish and ambitious ends, forced on 


that perilous innovation. The Bill 
was to have given the Whigs a long 
lease of power: extinguished alike 
the obdurate Tories and unprinci- 
pledRevolutionists : saved us equal- 
ly from anarchy and despotism ; and 
established on the basis of united 
property, intelligence, and virtue, a 
permanent government, suited to the 
wants, and in unison with the wishes 
of the immense majority of the nation. 
What has it done? Has itsecured pro- 
perty, satisfied education, brought 
the Legislature into harmony with 
the public voice, banished faction,so- 
pited discord, benefited or blessed 
the people? Has it elevated the 
Whigs, rendered the great families 
of that party the real depositaries of 
power, and reduced O’ Connell, with 
his united band of Papists, Dissent- 
ers, Infidels, and Revolutionists, the 
despicable and powerless body that 
was anticipated? All this was pro- 
mised, not once, but a thousand 
times ; and all this, not thousands, 
but millions, were simple or deluded 
enough to believe. Where are these 
promises and anticipations Now? 
What steadiness and permanence of 
government has resulted to the au- 
thors of the measure from the 
change? Before it had been three 
years in operation, it had driven 
Lord Grey from office; separated 
the high-minded Whigs, with Stan- 
ley and Graham, from their more 
obsequious colleagues ; overturned 
the Melbourne Administration, and 
now, as the last step in the chain of 
degradation, reduced the haughty 
houses of Cavendish and Russell in- 
to the humble followers of an Irish 
Demagogue, and compelled the de- 
scendants of Howard and Sidney to 
range themselves in meek obedience 
at the beck of apaid Agitator, whom 
they themselves denounced, in the 
Speech frcm the Throne, two years 
ago, as a public enemy ! 

The House of Commons is now 
divided into three parties, of whom 
the Whigs are the weakest, both in 

oint of numbers and respectability. 
here are 300 united Conservatives 





* Dumont, 388. 
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under the banners of Sir Robert 
Peel, 200 Radicals, Papists, and Re- 
volutionists following the footsteps 
of O'Connell, and 150 Whigs in the 
guidance of Lord Jobn Russell. In- 
cessantly haunted by the passion for 
power, and chagrined at the total 
failure of all the splendid expecta- 
tions which they had formed from 
the great healing measure, they have 
now submitted to the humiliating 
necessity to which they have by their 
own acts reduced themselves; and, 
abandoning all their principles, have 
consented to range themselves as 
auxiliaries under the great Revolu- 
tionary Leader. What were the ori- 
ginal principles of the Whigs, under 
Somers, Algernon Sidney, and Rus- 
sell? Fierce and inveterate hosti- 
lity to the Papists, and the Irish 
Agitators ; firm and anbending sup- 
port of the Protestant Constitution 
in Church and State; a religious 
adherence to the ancient institutions 
and liberties of the empire; and a cor- 
dial union with Holland, and all the 
Protestant party in Europe, against 
the ambition of the Papal powers 
and the military force of France. 
What are the principles of their 
mongrel and degenerate descend- 
ants in our days? Tame submis- 
sion, abject flattery, crouching ser- 
vility to the Irish Agitator; a cor- 
dial union with Romanists and Infi- 
dels; a marked disregard of every 
religious observance; an anxious 
desire to re-establish Popery — 
the grave, in every age, of free 
institutions; an inveterate hos- 
tility to the Protestant provinces of 
Holland, and intimate alliance with 
the despotic throne of Catholic and 
Infidel France. These are the prin- 
ciples in which the Whigs have ter- 
minated; this the Serbinian bog 
which has swallowed up the cause 
for which Hambden bled in the 
field and Sidney on the scaffold. 
What has occasioned this hideous, 
this monstrous  tergiversation ? 
Their reckless, ignorant, and insa- 
tiable impatience for power, which, 
regardless of consequences, led them 
to force through, and impose upon 
the country, in a moment of mad- 
ness, a vast organic change, which, 
after annihilating their own power, 
has Jeft them no place in the arena 
pl ey but to range themselves 

er an avowed Revolutionary 
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Leader, and make up for the seces- 
sion of all the eminent and noble 
members of their party, by a close 
alliance with Infidels, bankrupts, 
and prodigals; a total abandonment 
of all their former principles; and a 
frantic, insane attempt tore-establish 
the very faith which their ances- 
tors on the scaffold resisted, and 
overturn the very religion which 
they would have perished rather 
than abandon ! 

The prospects of the Conserva- 
tives, again, have never, since the 
death of Mr Pitt, been so fair as 
they are at this moment. The con- 
dition and weight of a parfy are not 
to be estimated merely by the seem- 
ing flourishing or adverse state of 
their affairs, any more than those of 
an individual are by the external 
splendour or simplicity with which 
he lives. It is in periods of adver- 
sity that the spirit is nurtured which 
overcomes difficulty; and amidst 
the sunshine of prosperity that the 
corruption is spread which ruins the 
most powerful empires. During the 
high and palmy days of Toryism, in 
the midst of the splendour which 
followed the peace, and when over- 
shadowed by the laurels of Trafal- 
gar and Waterloo, the spirit was ga- 
thering strength, unknown, unheed- 
ed, unobserved, which was destined 
at no distant period to overturn the 
Constitution. During the anarchy 
and turbulence which followed the 
Reform agitation, the truth and jus- 
tice of Conservative principles 
struck root firmly and irrevocably 
in the minds of all the reflecting and 
enlightened part of the community ; 
and, under the alternate rule of 
Whig imbecility and Radical or In- 
fidel tyranny, which has since suc- 
ceeded, they have spread rapidly 
and generally through all the better 
and educated classes of society. To 
have given this noble and increasing 
spirit a consistent and beneficial di- 
rection, and turned it to the sup- 
port of great and generally inte- 
resting objects, is the immense be- 
nefit conferred upon the nation by 
Sir Robert Peel’s acceptance of 
office. Already the admirable effects 
of that courageous step appear in 
the votes of Parliament; already 
they appear in a tenfold greater pro. 
portion in the feelings of the coun- 
try.. It is no longer a feeble dis. 
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pirited band of 100 or 120 Conserva- 
tives who stand manfully but mourn- 
fully up to certain defeat iu the 
House of Commons; but a power- 
ful, determined phalanx of 300 mem- 
bers, who can almost already equal 
their antagonists in number, and ex- 
ceed them tenfold in property, 
worth, talent, education, end every 
generous or patriotic feeling. It is 
no longer a few insulated towns 
which petition, at the hazard of in- 
sult, violence, or conflagration’ to 
the petitioners, in support of the 
Constitution, but hundreds of coun- 
ties, cities, and villages, which have 
simultaneously come forward to ral- 
ly round Sir Robert Peel, and im- 
plore him to stand between the 
country and Revolutionary spolia- 
tion. Symptoms such as these ;—a 
spirit such as this, is the true spring 
of great and heroic achievement; 
the certain forerunners of renovation, 
security, and glory. 

Nor let the great and noble Con- 
servative party be discouraged be- 
cause they have been compelled to 
retire from power, and the coalition 
of Revolutionists, Papists, and Iafi- 
dels is for a time triumphant. Those 
who are disheartened by such an 
event, only show how superficially 
they had judged of the tenden- 
ey of the Reform Bill. The ef- 
fects of that Revolution were eo 
prodigious, the innovation it made 
80 appalling, that the only surprising 
thing is, that it did not utterly sweep 
away and annihilate before this time 
all our institutions, and prostrate the 
British empire at the feet of a Radi- 
cal faction, as completely as France 
was by the bloody flail of the Na- 
tional Assembly. In Scotland and 
Ireland, less accustomed than Eng- 
land to bear the perilous excitement 
of power, this effect has already in 
some degree taken place. If the em- 
pire was composed entirely of them, 
or such as them, the march of Revo- 
lution would be certain, and inevi- 
table ruin attend all the institutions 
of the country. But the loyalty, mo- 
deration, and sterling sense of Eng- 
land has at length been aroused to 
vigorous efforts. Already a majority 
of its representatives are in the Con- 
servative interest; and although the 
vehemence of Ireland, joined to the 
Revolutionary cupidity of Scotland, 
have given a majority of twenty or 
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thirty on the whole to the other side; 
still the step made towards a resto- 
ration of the proper balance within 
the last twelve months has been pro- 
digious—one such step, and the vic- 
is gained. 

That this will be the result at the 
next general election appears more 
than probable. The coalition of 
Whigs, Revolutionists, Papists, Dis- 
senters, and Infidels which has now 
taken place, has necessarily had the 
effect of annihilating the third party, 
who divided and paralysed so large 
a portion of the middling ranks of 
society, and restoring matters to 
their own proper and natural footing; 
that of two parties, the Destructives 
and Conservatives, who divide be- 
tween them the whole community. 
There is and van be now no me- 
dium: those that are not with us are 
now decidedly against us. The 
mongrel, spurious breed of liberal 
conceding Tories, who by their half 
measures brought the empire to the 
brink of ruin, is almost extinct; the 
remnants of honourable constitution- 
al Whigs have all but disappeared. 
Hardly any remain but determined 
Constitutionalists and avowed Re- 
volutionists. Society is restored to 
its original and permanent form; 
the contest of the House of Have 
against the House of Want is fairly 
commenced, and every human being 
must erelong find himself drawn ou 
one side or other into the strife. 
The contending principles of good 
and evil, of virtue and vice, of Heaven 
and Hell, which have been at issue 
since the beginning of time, are now 
openly arrayed agaivst each other: 
on the one side, unflinching fortitude, 
courageous rank, enduring worth, 
supported by talent, learning, and 
probity: on the other, revolutionary 
audacity, reckless indigence, despe- 
rate wickedness, aided by energy, 
falsehood, and ambition. It may not 
be easy to say to which of these two 
parties victory will in the first in- 
stance incline—it cannot be difficult 
to prophesy with which, in the end, 
the triumph will permanently rest, 

The question upon which Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s Administration resigned 
was, as usual in such a crisis, a mat- 
ter of comparatively little impor- 
tance. He resisted, and rightly and 
nobly resisted, the principle of 
Church spoliation; well knowing, 
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that, if once introduced, it would 
admit of boundless application ; that 
the robbery of a guinea is as much a 
crime as that of a hundred thousand 
pounds; and that the Revolutionary 
party, by which it was supported, 
waited only for the establishment of 
the precedent, that Ecclesiastical 
property might be diverted to other 
purposes, to commence a general 
assault upon all the possessions of 
the Church. It was to force on this 
result, and not for any practical be- 
nefit to be anticipated from the mea- 
sure itself, that the united Radicals, 
Papists, and Infidels stood to their 
guns so vigorously during the con- 
test. Rely upon it, O'Connell and 
his hungry band of followers looked 
for something more substantial than 
the appropriation of a problematical 
and inconsiderable surplus in the 
year 1888, when they ranged the 
Whigs under their banners, for the 
grand attack on Church property. 
It was for something instant and im- 
mediate—for speedy gratification of 
party spleen and factious passion— 
for the instantaneous gratification of 
the lust for power, that the disgrace- 
ful alliance was formed. It signi- 
fies little what the nominal question 
of discussion was, the real point at 
issue was the immediate spoliation 
of the ecclesiastical estates. As such 
it was understood by both parties, as 
such it was regarded by the country, 
and as such it has created a division, 
which, for ever extinguishing the 
Whigs, has severed the whole coun- 
try into the two great parties, which, 
sooner or later, in all Revolutionary 
convulsions, engross between them 
the whole of the community. 

To do the Radicals justice, they 
are no hypocrites. If numbers have 
long been, and some, perhaps, still 
are, blind to their real objects, it is 
not for want of a loud and undis- 
guised proclamation of them by 
their leading and ablest organs. 
Hear what the Examiner says on the 
real points at issue in the Irish 
Church Question :— 

“ The Establishment must be put 
down by law, or the people will put 
it down by methods which law dves 
not sanction, but is unavailing to 
prevent. No measure, short of abo- 
lition, will meet the popular demand. 

“ The grievance of the Establish- 
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ment is not that it exists in this shape, 
or after that fashion, but that it exists 
in any shape, or after any fushion—in 
a word, its being is its crime.” 

“* Appropriation’ is a good word; 
but, to be frank, the phrase ‘ appro- 
priation of surplus’ does not please 
us—for there is implied therein an 
admission that the Church is only 
wrongfully possessed of that portion 
of its property which is over and 
above decency, and the warrant of 
the goepel. : 

“Reduced by the rules of good 
government, and with due respect 
to the religious rights of the people, 
it is ‘all surplus,’ and should every 
JSarthing be ‘appropriated’ tothe nation. 

“This, somebody may say, is not 
to reform, but to subvert; we grant 
it. With respect to the institution 
in question, we are subverters, not 
reformers, There are cases for the 
pruning knife, and there are cases 
for the axe.” —Ezaminer, April 18. 

This is at least plain speaking, so 
plain that he that runs may read. 
To the same purpose we quote the 
leading article of a new journal, the 
* National,” established on the day 
that Sir R. Peel resigned, and which, 
though a straw, shows how the wind 
sets in the Radical quarters. 

‘* The first effect of the momentary 
recall of Earl Grey from his digni- 
fied retirement. into the Royal pre- 
sence, was a suspicion that an at- 
tempt to construct a ‘ pure old 
Whig’ Government was the al- 
ternative that presented itself to 
the mind of Majesty at this most 
awkward crisis for the Court. 
It vanished from every sane head 
as quickly as it came. Loyalty . 
itself forbade the entertainment of 


such a thought. Nobody could with 
decency attribute to the King the 
conception of an idea, which could 
not have been conceived by the least 
sagacious of his subjects, without 
furnishing good grounds for the 
issue of a commission de lunatico 


inqguirendo. To nominate Earl Grey 
(high as are his claims to respect) 
as the successor of Sir Robert Pee), 
would be to attempt to carry us 
back from the opening of the second 
to the opening of the first Reformed 
Parliament—a scheme only less 
absurd and impracticable than the 
exploded project of carrying us back, 
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in spite of the Reform Bill, to the 
days of the old rotten borough re- 
presentation. A Government might 
as easily be formed out of the six 
insides of the ‘ Derby dilly.’ 

“ We have had enough of these 
changes from tweedledum to tweed- 
ledee—of these distinctions of ve- 
hicle, without difference of progress. 
The country is in no mood to slacken 
the pace at which the majority in 
the House of Commons have indi- 
cated their disposition to travel. It 
is little likely to trust itself to the 
guidance of men, who think that the 
tortoise moves on too speedily, and 
who deprecate the perils attendant 
upon the velocity of a snail. Who- 
ever comes in must make up his 
mind to go out again, or go on. The 
Whigs, as a party known under that 
name, are as eternally separated from 
office as the Tories are. Those of 
the once confederated body who 
may be called into power at this 
juncture, must resolve to govern upon 
principles so closely approximating to 
those of Radicalism, as to command 
the support of at least one hundred 
and fifty Members of the House of 
Commons, identified with the po- 
pular cause in Parliament, and to be 
won by nothing less than prompt 
and positive movements in the on- 
ward path. To stand still is now 
as impossible as to retrograde; to 
march a hair’s breadth at a time, 
with long pauses between the mo- 
tions, is equally impossible. In spite 
of the past, which, though it be for- 
given, need not be forgotten, we 
look with confidence to some of the 
men who must form part of the Ad- 
ministration now constructing, for 
an important change in the tone and 
purport of their future Cabinet 
Councils, and for an abandonment, 
not of the principles they may have 
entertained, but of the policy they 
have pursued. The clipping and 
compromising era is gone. The 
Tories have had their final trial. 
If their successors hesitate to make 
the spirit of the age the spirit of their 
rule—if they shrink in fear of con- 
sequences—their trial will also be a 
final one, and a sentence of banish- 
ment and oblivion will be passed 
upon them. If they move with re- 
luctance, they will be mercilessly 
pressed, If they keep not pace with 
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ge opinion, they must make way 
or those who will.” — National, 
April 13. 

These announcements, made in 
the first tumult and triumph of vic- 
tory, are in the highest degree satis- 
factory. They promise a brighter 
day than this country has known 
since the disastrous era of the Re- 
form Bill. That the English nation 
(for we exclude the Scotch and 
rish populace as obviously unable 
to bear the excitement of political 
power) will suffer these principles 
to be carried into effect, is what 
cannot for a moment be imagined. 
The English are, it must be con- 
fessed, prone to delusion, and 
liable to occasional and ungo« 
vernable fits of folly; but they 
are nevertheless, excepting in the 
lower orders of the manufactu- 
ring towns, strongly attached to 
their religious and monarchical in- 
stitutions, and capable, when once 
thoroughly roused and awakened 
to their danger, of great and perse- 
vering efforts in their defence. To 
suppose that England, still governed 
at heart by these principles, not- 
withstanding the pollution and de- 
lusion of recent times, will submit to 
see them overturned by a com- 
bination of Irish Papists and Scotch 
infidels, is out of the question. She 
is still, notwithstanding the changes 
she has undergone, the ruling pow- 
er. She still returns 500 out of the 
658 Members who compose the 
House of Commons; and four-fifths 
of the wealth and strength of the 
State is to be found within her bo- 
som. Will she submit to see her 
Monarch degraded, perhaps de- 
throned; her Church despoiled, 
perhaps extinguished ; her institu- 
tions levelled with the dust by a 
reckless and unprincipled coalition 
of Popish demagogues and Scotch 
adventurers, with the base rump of 
the Whigs, to overturn the Church, 
which it was once their first object 
and greatest glory to support? The 
extraordinary, the unprecedented 
impression which Sir Robert Peel’s 
memorable stand in defence of the 
Church and Monarchy has made 
over the whole country; the piles 
of addresses with which he has been 
besieged, since the contest began, 
prove that the nation, in England at 
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least, is still right at heart; that the 
former aberrations of the people 
arose from delusion, not corruption, 
and that, when the frauds which 
have been practised upon them are 
once thoroughly exposed, they will 
exert with irresistible vigour their 
giant strength. 

This was what we always thought, 
and it was in this that we ever saw 
the only ray of hope which broke 
in through the thick darkness of the 
last six years. . That the men of 
education and property in England 
would submit to be plundered and 
enslaved by a band of revolutionists 
and infidels; that they would vo- 
luntarily, and with their eyes open, 
surrender the religion which has, 
for two centuries, been co-existent 
with the glory and prosperity of 
their country, and the institutions 
which have been handed down un- 
impaired through a thousand years, 
was what we never for one moment 
imagined. It was their delusion and 
misapprehension, not their wilful 
aberration, that we feared and do 
fear. It was under this lamentable 
error that the Reform Bill com- 
manded so general and other- 
wise inexplicable an assent. The 
people felt uncomfortable and cha- 
grined from many concurring causes, 
and they really believed what the 
Whigs, for their own selfish pur- 
poses, told them, that a remedy for 
all their evils would be found in 
that innovation. It was not because 
they thought it would, but because 
they thought it would not over- 
turn the institutions of the empire, 
that the great bulk of the better 
classes of society supported the 
measure. No doubt there were 
others of a different description, 
many ambitious and designing men, 
who, secretly bent on revolution, 
urged on the change, as the most 
likely means of effecting that ob- 
ject, and a multitude of blind igno- 
rant followers who warmly support- 
ed any thing which promised to pull 
down their superiors, and elevate 
themselves, alike careless of, and in- 
capable of, appreciating the conse- 
quences. But the greater part of 
the men of property and education 
who supported the perilous step, 
never were desirous of revolution 
or spoliation; they really believed 
that the change would benefit the 
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middling classes of society, without 
seriously injuring their superiors; 
they thought that a mixed Govern- 
ment of King,Lords, and Commons 
might co-exist with the Ten-pound 
clause; that the National Church 
would be only the more strongly 
established, by all classes being ad- 
mitted to a share in the Govern- 
ment, and that the institutions of 
the country, divested of the rust 
and corruption of ages, would ac- 
quire fresh vigour and stability from 
the auspicious change, which should 
restore their original character. It 
was the extent,—the enormous, and, 
to men of information, inconceivable 
extent of this opinion which occa- 
sioned all our difficulties, and is the 
origin of all our present dangers. 
Those possessed of historical infor- 
mation were from the first aware of 
the vast extent and prodigious peril 
of this misconception, and thence 
the vigorous and intrepid efforts 
which, in every part of the country, 
they made to resist the change ; but 
how many are those possessed of 
historical knowledge compared to 
the mass of the people? Not one 
to athousand. ‘Thence it was that 
80 many good and able men were 
swept away by the Reform mania; 
they had virtue, probity, good in- 
tentions, and were well-informed 
in their own departments, but they 
wanted the one thing needful, his- 
torical knowledge; and hence the 
general prevalence of a delusion 
attended with perilous, it is to be 
hoped not irreparable, consequences. 

Now, however, the danger is no 
longer remote and consequential— 
visible only to the far-seeing eye of 
historic research, or the piercing ken 
of prophetic anticipation. It is no 
longer the small black cloud, no 
larger than a man’s hand, on the 
verge of the horizon, which is vi- 
sible, but the thick pestilential cloud 
which threatens to envelope the 
world in darkness. O’Connell and 
the Radicals are now, if not form- 
ally invested with power, really the 
directors of Government. They pos- 
sess two hundred votes in the House 
of Commons; and without their aid, 
Ministers would in a week be left - 
in a fearful minority. Whether in 
or out of office, therefore, they must 
be the real rulers of Government. 
Thus, their authority is only to be the 





more dreaded if they are placed be- 
hind the scenes, and intrusted with 
the wires which are to move the 
puppets whom they place upon the 
stage. Now, what are the principles 
and intentions of O’Connell and the 
Radicals—the real rulers of the 
State ? They have told us a thousand 
times what they are. They are re- 
solved to separate Ireland from the 
English Union; in other words, to 
establish an Hibernian Republic, in 
close alliance with France, after the 
model of that proposed by Wolfe 
Tone and Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
to the French Directory, in 1797. 
They are determined to agitate till 
they have utterly destroyed the Esta- 
blished Church. “ Its fault, in their 
own words, is, that it exists.” They 
will re-establish Popery in all its 
pleaitude in the sister isle, not as in 
other papal states, in honour sup- 
ported by property of its own, but 
servilely dependent on the contri- 
butions of the poor; that is to say, 
a mere engine in the hands of the 
oer gues. They are determined, 
in O’Connell’s words, to put an end 
to the “ cant of national faith,” by 
confiscating the whole public funds; 
in other words, extinguishing the 
great saving-bank of the poor;* 
and thereby, in consequence, occa- 
sioning the immediate stoppage of 
every bank in the kingdom, and in- 
ducing a general bankruptcy of every 
person engaged in trade or manu- 
factures. They are resolved to re- 
duce our military and naval esta- 
blishment at least to the diminutive 
standard of 1792—a scale which is 
totally inadequate to the necessities 
and security of the empire as it at 
present stands, and will expose us, 
on occasion of the next breaking out 
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of hostilities, to imminent danger 
from foreign subjugation. They are 
determined to reduce still lower the 
elective franchise, especially in Ire- 
land, where, experience has proved, 
it is already too low for the return 
of arational body of representatives, 
and by the introduction of the bal- 
lot, and annual or triennial Parlia- 
ments, complete the dependence of 
Government in all its branches on the 
popular voice; while, by forcing on 
the Crown the creation of a vast body 
of peers, wholly subservient to what 
is called the popular cause, they will 
render impossible any resistance by 
the barons of England to these en- 
croachments, and, if necessary, se- 
cure the means of their total aboli- 
tion. These are the designs openly 
avowed by the Radicals and Revo- 
lutionists; and it is this party which 
is now, whatever leaders may be 
nominally placed at the head of af- 
fairs, really coming into power. It 
is in vain, therefore, to say that the 
dangers, so long foretold by the Con- 
servatives, are remote and chimeri- 
cal, the result of disappointed hopes 
and crazed imaginations. They are 
instant and imminent; the party pro- 
fessing them will speedily be in 
power, and before twelve months 
are over, they will be embodied in 
bills which are supported by the 
whole influence of Government, and 
all the weight of the united Papists, 
Infidels, Radicals, and Revolution- 
ists, whose alliance has driven Sir 
Robert Peel from power. 

Still we contemplate the prospect 
without dismay—at least with little 
dismay compared to that which we 
felt during the chaos of unanimity 
exhibited by the middling ranks dur- 
ing the Reform mania, in every part 
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of the empire. That the danger is 
great, it would be folly to deny. It 
is great on account of the unexam- 
pled political profligacy which has 
dictated the present coalition of 
Whigs, Papists, and Radicals, and 
the decided majority which they 
have, by the effect of the Ten-pound 
clause, acquired in the House of 
Commons. It is in vain to conceal 
that the powers of Government are 
substantially though not apparently 
in the hands of the Revolutionists, 
and that the weight of the Execu- 
tive, instead of being exerted to 
check the advances of Democracy, 
will all be employed to facilitate its 
progress, and increase its power. 
At such a crisis, if the higher orders, 
including under that word not merely 
the noble in rank, or the affluent in 
circumstances, but all whose infor- 
mation, talents, or acquirements, ele- 
vate them above the populace, were 
to desert their country as the French 
emigrants did, er resign the contest 
in despair, there cannot be a doubt 
that the result would be the same 
here as in that devoted country, 
that a few years of anarchy, spolia- 
tion, and blood, would be termina- 
ted by the sword, and the liberties, 
independence, and glory of England 
be for ever lost in an old age of des- 
potism and decrepitude. But it is 
because they have not done, and 
will not do this, that we still enter- 
tain hopes, and sanguine hopes, of 
the result. The eyes of the higher 
and educated classes, of all whu have 
acquired information, or possess pro- 
perty, have long been opened to the 
imminence of the danger. The 
gain of one hundred seats at the 
last election, proves that the mist is 
rapidly falling from the eyes of the 
middling ranks, while the unexam- 
wr extent of the petitions to Sir 
_ Robert Peel, on occasion of his re- 

tirement, demonstrates, that in all 
but the depraved or deluded urban 
constituencies, it has already reach- 
ed the lowest. When, in addition to 
this, some of the favourite measures 
‘of the Revolutionists are brought 
forward, the Repeal of the Union, the 
confiscation of Corporate property, 
the Establishment of Popery in Ire- 
land, the spoliation of the English 
Church, or of the public funds, it is 
impossible to doubt that the electors 
will be generally roused to such a 
sense of their danger, and of the de~ 
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lusions which have been practised 
upon them, as will enable the friends 
of the Constitution to regain their 
ascendency in the House of Com- 
mons. 

That we do not over-estimate the 
probability, the strong probability of 
a reaction to this extent in public 
opinion, must be evident to every 
one who considers the language now 
used by a large portion, and that too 
the most influential of the public 
press, which was foremost in sup- 
porting the Reform Bill. The Lon- 
don journals who possess the great- 
est circulation, and are known to 
watch with the most discerning eyes 
the changes of public opinion, are 
now as powerful and as able in de- 
fence of what remains of the Consti- 
tution, as ever they were in support 
of the Reform mania. Let us listen 
to the Times, whose ability we ever 
felt and acknowledged, even when 
most vigorously advocating that mea- 
sure, which we uniformly and as stre- 
nuouely opposed, now predicting the 
consequences of the O'Connell alli- 
ance, which, from the position of the 
Great Agitator and his whole Tail on 
the Treasury benches, is too com- 
pletely realized. 

“ Listen, Englishmen, to the pro- 
posals of this enemy to your name 
and nation. 

“ As the price of supporting a 
Whig. Radical Government, he insists 
that the law- officers of the Crown in 
Ireland shall be nominated by him 
(O’Connell!!) He insists that he 
(O’Connell) shall have a veto on the 
appointment of the Viceroy, the King’s 
representative in Ireland!! He 
strongly urges that the elective fran- 
chise in IreJand shall be lowered to 
L.5; that he, O’Connell (not having 
yet power enough over the Irish con~ 
stituency, which has returned near 
fifty members at his bidding!) may 
be enabled to command a sufficient 
number of votes to give stability to 
the Whig-Radical Government ! 

“The Agitator does not ask to be 
appointed himself to office. He is 
too cunning for that. Ist, The King 
has the sense and firmness resolutely 
to refuse it; 2d, If the King were 
willing to receive into his service 
the bitter enemy to his Irish crown, 
Mr Daniel O’Connell knows very 
well that the honour would cost him 
a higher price than it could by pos- 
sibility repay—that he would lose by 
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it his despotic sway over the multi- 
tude, and with it his infamous but 
enormous rent; and, lastly, that in- 
stead of being at the mercy of the 
Whig Ministers, by their powers of 
discarding him from office on misbe- 
haviour, he would hold a scourge 
over them, by threatening, whenever 
the spirit moved him, to withdraw 
from them his Parliamentary sup- 
port, and leave them in a minority. 

“ But, great Heaven! do we live'to 
see the day when such a negotiation 
can be entered upon by any noble- 
man or gentleman having access to 
his Majesty’s presence with a man 
of O’Connell’s history, political prin- 
ciples, and projects? Can, we ask, 
any Minister, or candidate Minister 
of the British Crown, dare so much 
as to whisper within the Royal hear- 
ing the demands of such an adven- 
turer upon his Majesty’s patience, 
and on the honour and dignity of the 
people of this great country? What! 
name the law-officers of the Crown, 
and have for his creatures those in- 
dividuals whose official duty it may 
become to begin their functions, as 
public prosecutors, by a criminal 
process — their own patron ! 

“ What! restrain the Sovereign of 
the British empire from nominating 
for Lord-lieutenant of Ireland any 
nobleman to whom this turbulent 
and scheming Papist shall object ! 

* A British Minister representing 
a once English party permitting a de- 
magogue like this to force upon him 
a measure almost tantamount to uni- 
versal suffrage, on pretence of ena- 
bling the said mob tyrant to serve 
more completely the Administration 
of to-day, when, after having acquired 
through such extension of the suf- 
frage a dominion over the electors 
of 90 out of 100 representatives, he 
may to-morrow play upon the fears 
and profligacy of his Ministerial me- 
nials, and drive them into the perpe- 
tration of any political crimes, how- 
ever desperate in their nature, how- 
ever deadly in. their consequences, 
to the peace, the unity, and safety of 
the realm, on pain of being, by a nod 
of this ‘infernal Jupiter, at once 
hurled out of office. 

“We cannot, we dare not, indulge 
the mingled terror and humiliation 
which tidings like those conveyed to 
us in the course of yesterday, and to 
‘the effect above stated, have raised 
within our minds. If the Whig 
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lords, who have so far listened to 
O'Connell, plead the hard necessity 
of their condition, and exclaim, 
‘ What can we do? how can we 
form our Ministry without his 
help?’ our answer, and, if we mis- 
take not, the answer of al] England, 
will be, ‘ Then do not form your Mi- 
nistry. The hardship of the case 
upon these ambitious personages is, 
that forsooth they are urged on to 
disgrace and crime by a necessity of 
their own creating—by a party neces- 
sity—a factious necessity—-a neces- 
sity of which no honest Englishman 
admits or sees the pressure, beyond 
the pale of their own Whig-Radical 
clique. Who asked them by a suc- 
cession of factious votes to turn out 
the Minister of the King’s free 
choice, that they might seize his 
power? They say it is ‘necessary’ 
to their Cabinet, that they should 
serve implicitly O’Connell’s will; in 
other words, it is more necessary 
that Church and State, and Protes- 
tant Ireland, and the existence of 
the Empire, should be sacrificed be- 
yond redemption, than that the Whig 
leaders and their Radical confede- 
rates should remain for six months 
longer out of office. Once more, 
and in all sincerity, and in bitterness 
of heart, we appeal to our country- 
men, whether they will thus allow a 
band of selfish place-hunters to roll 
the Crown of the United Kingdom 
in the dust.””— Times, April 14, 1835. 

Listen also to the Morning Herald, 
one of the steadiest and ablest, be- 
cause the most moderate, supporters 
of the Reform Bill through all its 
stages. 

“ England has had to undergo the 
struggle of a reformation in religion, 
and it would now appear as if she 
were destined to undergo the strug- 
= of an attempt at a counter-re- 

ormation ; and as the house of Rus- 
sell took a prominent part in the for- 
mer case, so it takes a leading share 
in the latter, but on the opposite 
side. Is this a proof of repentance 
for sharing in the confiacation of the 

roperty of the Church of Rome ? 

e doubt very much that it is that 
species of repentance which will 
amount to any thing like voluntary 
restitution. 

“ The attempt of the Whigs of the 
present day to confiscate a portion of 
the property of that Church of which 
their ancestors were the champions, 
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will not stop with the Irish branch of 
theestablishment—theattack is made 
on the outworks before the citadel is 
stormed ; but we confess we do not 
think the principle of confiscation 
the worst part of this Whig mea- 
sure. It is the avowed intention of 
appropriating the confiscated pro- 
perty to Papal objects which strikes 
us with most alarm. An allusion is 
made to the Church of Scotland, but 
there is no analogy. The Scotch 
Church is a branch of Protestantism, 
but the Church of Rome is an anta- 
gonist Church to Protestantism in all 
its branches. The Whigs would de- 
vote a portion of the property of the 
Protestant Church to the purposes 
of areligion which sets out with de- 
nying the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures to the people, and yet the 
Whigs call themselves the friends of 
universal education. But the sacri- 
legious attempt has roused the Pro- 
testant spirit of this land, and though 
the assailants are eager and fierce, 
the temple of the Reformed faith 
shall not want for defenders.”— 
Morning Herald, April 14. 

Aud again the same paper adds, 

“ The difficulties which lie in the 
way of the construction of a Whig 
Cabinet have been created by the 
Whigs themselves. In their eager- 
ness to drive Sir Robert Peel’s Ad- 
ministration from office before its 
measures of safe and constitutional 
Reform could be submitted to the 
sober reason of the country, they 
were under the necessity of having 
recourse to auxiliaries, whose claims 
to a share of the ill-gotten power 
they feel it unsafe to admit and dan- 
gerous to decline. Even ifsome of 
them have resolved to get rid of 
principle and the sense of shame to- 
gether, and to ‘go the whole hog’ 
with the Irish Agitator, the King is 
not so bereft of understanding or 
the support of the country as to sup- 
pose he has no other alternative than 
to secure what remains of regal 
power by a surrender of the virtual 
severeignty of Ireland to the repre- 
sentative of the Papal democracy of 
that part of.the United Kingdom, 
but soon, in that event, to be broken 
up and dismembered. Advocating, 
as we do, and as we have done for 
years, a full and efficient reform of 
the Irish as well as the English 
branch of the Church Establishment, 
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we can have no wish either to cor- 
ceal or to spare the abuses which 
deform its beauty and impair its use- 
fulness. But it is one thing to sweep 
the temple clean with the besom of 
Reform, and another to lay to its 
foundations the pickaxe of the level- 
lers. The Roman Catholic legisla- 
tors are sworn not to do any thing 
that would tend to weaken or sub- 
vert the Church. How they have 
observed that oath their recent votes 
have shown. Still we trust they will 
not be able to subvert it; but should 
they be, it does not require extraor- 
dinary sagacity to foresee that the fall 
of the Monarchy will not be far off: 

‘* The abuse lavished by the Ro- 
man Catholic press on Lord Grey at 
this moment proves, if any thing 
were wanting to = it, that Papal 

ratitude for benefits received from 

eretic hands exists no longer than 
it is found convenient to appear to 
be grateful. Liberal as our senti- 
ments are with regard to religious 
creeds, of which we wish a full tole- 
ration to all, yet history and experi- 
ence constrain us to believe that the 
Protestant who politically serves the 
Roman Catholic party, and refuses 
to go all lengths—who dares to pre- 
serve some independence of mind, 
and declines to become their slave— 
is always treated worse in the end 
than their consistent and unflinching 
enemy. Great as is the ingratitude 
which Lord Grey now experiences 
because he will not sacrifice all Eng- 
lish and Protestant feeling, to pro- 
mote the ambitious views of the Pa- 
pal Agitator, it is not greater than 
was experienced by their indefati- 
gable advocate Grattan, when he da- 
red to have an opinion of his own, 
and to refuse to submit to the most 
degrading dictation.” — Morning 
Herald, April 15. 

When language of such energy and 
ability as this is habitually used by 
the journals most dependent upon 
public opinion, and most solicitous 
to follow its various changes, and 
who stood foremost in the ranks of 
the Reform champions, it is idle to 
dispute that a vast reaction in the 
public mind has taken place, and is 
taking place, and that it has reached 
a class where the democratic party 
have hitherto spe their chief and 
most respectable support. 

The Radical newspapers are un+ 
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sparing of their abuse of the Times 
and other journals, once the decided 
advocates of Reform, on account of 
what they call their political tergi- 
versation. In truth, however, the 
charge is not only ill-founded, but 
the reverse of the truth, The 
Morning Herald and the Times are 
neither turncoats nor renegades 
when they advocate Reform and re- 
sist Revolution; they are only doing 
what the advocates of Reform 
throughout asserted their political 
creed prescribed. What did the 
Radicals tell us during the progress 
of Catholic Emancipation and the 
Reform Bill, was the real import of 
what they desired? Why, that they 
were at heart the true friends of the 
Monarchy and all its institutions; 
that they were desirous to renovate, 
not destroy; and that the charge of 
their being desirous to spoliate pro- 
perty, overturn religion, or dismem- 
ber the empire, was a scandalous 
falsehood, invented by Tory malig- 
nity, and palmed off on vulgar cre- 
dulity. Now that the thing has hap- 
pened which the Tories all along 
predicted would occur, and proper- 
ty is openly threatened with spolia- 
tion, not merely by a vote of the 
House of Commons, but the pro- 
claimed intentions of Government, 
they have the effrontery to accuse 
those persons of inconsistency who 
adhere to the intentions which they 
themselves uniformly professed, and 
who endeavour now to realize the 
oft-repeated tale, that Reform would 
not lead to revolution! The real 
renegades, the true deceivers, are 
those who vehemently, and with the 
most earnest protestations, asserted 
one set of principles, while they se- 
cretly, and in their hearts, entertain- 
ed another; who sport with oaths, 
and make derision of protestations ; 
who keep their promises only as 
long as it serves a political purpose 
to observe them, and break them the 
instant they see a supposed expedi- 
ence in so doing; who style them- 
selves the friends of freedom, while 
they are pursuing measures calcu- 
lated to induce the most degrading 
bondage; who profess a regard for 
religion, while really intending to 
overturn it; and utter the words of 
allegiance with their lips, while 
their hearts are scheming the over- 
throw of the monarchy; who treat 
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the people as the instruments of 
their ambition and the puppets of 
their will; who, totally disregarding 
all projects of practical benefit, and 
stopping by their faction all plans of 
real improvement, keep the nation 
in that perpetual vortex of agitation, 
from which nothing but evil can 
accrue to others, whatever tempo- 
rary elevation may arise to them- 
selves. 

The conduct of the Conservatives 
since they fell from power in Novem- 
ber 1830, has been a model of poli- 
tical wisdom, ability, and virtue. 
What they had done before that time, 
we fearlessly told them in the pleni- 
tude of their power ; what they have 
done since, we take a pride in re- 
counting, now that they have again 
been driven from the helm of affairs, 
Under circumstances of unexampled 
difficulty, anxiety, and danger, they 
have pursued a course equally re- 
moved from obstinate adherence to 
old institutions, and weak concession 
to popular clamour. When the 
whole powers of the state were 
turned to the side of anarchy; 
when that of the Crown was in 
the hands of an _ administration 
which wielded it for the purposes 
only of their selfish ambition, and 
set the nation on fire by a vast 
and uncalled-for concession; when 
they were assailed equally by the 
frown of authority and the mad- 
ness of the people, they calmly and 
resolutely stood at their posts, bra- 
ving every contumely, facing every 
danger, withstanding every allure- 
ment, and incessantly urging, with 
unexampled ability, the disastrous 
consequences which would ensue 
from the measure under discussion. 
After it passed into a Jaw, and they 
were, in consequence, reduced for a 
time to a trifling minority in the 
House of Commons, they continued 
the same patriotic and dignified 
course, disdaining to join in a coali- 
tion, or indulge in any factious oppo- 
sition to a Ministry, who, in their 
opinion, had inflicted so serious a 
wound on their country, supporting 
them whenever they brought forward 
a measure calculated to promote the 
good of the country, and throwing 
over them the shield of their talents 
and their moral influence when they 
were assailed by the fierce anarchi- 
cal faction whom their efforts had 
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raised to such a fearful pre-eminence 
in the state. On no occasion what- 
ever did they coalesce with the Ra- 
dicals ; on no occasion did they re- 
fuse to the Government that support 
which the interests of the country 
required, how prejudicial soever it 
might be to their own immediate 
advancement. Twenty opportuni- 
ties of throwing their opponents into 
a minority, and driving them from 
power, they intentionally passed by, 
and continued in their patriotic post 
in opposition, strenuously endea- 
vouring to mitigate the evils of that 
change which they had done nothing 
to induce, but every thing in their 
power to prevent. 

Conduct so noble, disinterested, 
and patriotic, met with its reward. 
The Reform mania subsided; the 
incapacity of the Whigs became 
daily more apparent; divisions broke 
out on all sides from the “ constant 
and active pressure from without,” 
which the great organic change in 
the constitution had brought to bear 
directly on the Administration. 
Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham 
first broke off, in consequence of the 
projected spoliation of the Irish 
Church; Lord Grey next was expel- 
led by a dark intrigue, in which the 

reat Agitator was a principal actor; 

ord Althorp and all the respectabi- 
lity of the Cabinet were then ex- 
pelled; Lord Brougham dragged 
the Great Seal through the dirt of 
the Scotch Radical constituencies ; 
and at length the Administration fell 
to pieces from avowed inability to 
conduct the Government, without a 
direct submission to the Radical 
faction ; and the King, shaking off 
the load which had so long lain upon 
him, joyfully sent for the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel to 
conduct the public affairs. 

Since assuming the helm, the con- 
duct of that great statesman has been 
a model of wisdom, resolution, and 
ability. At once perceiving that 
from the altered temper of the times, 
it was no longer possible to conduct 
the Government without a consider- 
able change in many departments of 
the State, and wisely judging that 
the only way to stem the torrent of 
Revolution is by affording a cautious 
remedy for every real grievance, he 
pledged himself in the outset to com- 
mence a reform of every practical 
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abuse, and, at the same time, stead. 
ily resist every approach to reyolu- 
tionary spoliation. This was real 
reform, divested of all its dangers 
and all its evils; and if the Reform 
Bill could have led to that result, 
and no other, it would have been 
hailed as an unmixed blessing by 
every friend to humanity. The mea- 
sures which he introduced, or which 
were in progress under his auspices, 
promised to effect all the improve- 
ment which the partisans of innova- 
tion desired, without any of the pe- 
rils which the friends of existing in- 
stitutions apprehended. They were 
such as Mr Burke long ago prescri- 
bed as the only remedies calculated 
to arrest the evils of the French Re- 
vulution; they were such as subse- 
quent historians have unanimously 
designated as the only measures 
which could have extracted the poi- 
son from that fearful convulsion, and 
converted its undying energy to the 
good of mankind. The reformation 
of the Church of England and Ire- 
land, without alienating a farthing of 
its (property, but providing for the 
greater efficiency and respectability 
of its establishment—the introduce 
tion of a general and compulsory 
commutation for tithes over both 
kingdoms—the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt in small cases, and re- 
straining of arrestment of wages of 
the labouring classes—the establish- 
ment of local courts, without any of 
the evils to which Lord Brougham’s 
plan was subject—the issuing of a 
commission to consider the means of 
abolishing flogging in the army—and 
many other projects equally salutary 
and safe—had already signalized an 
Administration, whose parliamentary 
career, unusually stormy and diffi- 
cult, had not exceeded six weeks, 
when it was brought to an abrupt 
termination. - 

And what was the policy of the 
Whigs during the period when these 
beneficial projects were in progress 
or preparation? Did they imitate 
the dignified and patriotic conduct 
of their great opponent, and abstain 
from all factious opposition to a Go- 
vernment which had embraced all 
that was safe in their own reform 
designs, and matured so many plans - 
which they professed to have at 
heart? Did they unite with the 
Conservatives to restrain the ad- 





vances of the Radicals, to the peril- 
ous nature of whose projects they 
were now, by bitter experience, so 
fully awakened, and diminish that 
“constant and active pressure from 
without,” which Earl Grey had de- 
clared was inconsistent with any 
thing like good government? Did 
they imitate that noble and patriotic 
forgetfulness of all selfish objects, of 
which the Conservatives, in support- 
ing them, had so recently afforded 
an illustrious example, and on which 
they had so often and so lavishly be- 
stowed their praise ? They did none 
of these things; nay, they did the 
very reverse. Cordially uniting in 
factious opposition with the dema- 

ogue whom they had themselves 
denounced as a public enemy in the 
Speech from the Throne, they began 
their hostility to the King’s Govern- 
ment before even the Speaker was 
elected—resolute thus to show that 
it was to no measures of which they 
disapproved, to no policy which they 
condemned, but to the existence of 
the Conservatives, on any terms, in 
office, that their hostility was direct- 
ed. Considering the generous for- 
bearance of their opponents towards 
themselves, on which they had so 
often bestowed their loudest com- 
mendations, not as an example to be 
followed, but a beacon to be avoid- 
ed, they opposed alike every mea- 
sure—good, bad, or indifferent—of 
Government; they were only hin- 
dered from withholding the supplies, 
and thereby stopping the circulation 
of the empire at its heart, by the evi- 
dent impossibility of carrying so des- 
perate a measure, even in a Reform- 
ed House of Commons; and at length 
they united in a factious attempt to 
engraft on a great remedial measure, 
calculated, by their own admission, 
to allay, as far as any legislative mea- 
sures can allay, the irritation and mi- 
series of Ireland, a project of spolia- 
tion, calculated for no present effect, 
intended only to come into opera- 
tion fifty years hence, but of service 
to them, as establishing a principle 
which would embarrass the Govern- 
ment, by bringing the measure they 
had introduced, thus disfigured, into 
collision with the House of Peers. 


The prospect of rolling the crown of 
England in the dust—of see Se 


Protestant religion in the three king- 
doms—of installing the anarchical 
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faction in power—of forcing an Ad- 
ministration dragged at the chariot- 
wheels of Revolution on their So- 
vereign—were as nothing in the 
estimation of these men, compared 
to the removal of Sir Robert Peel 
from office. They have licked the 
dust beneath the feet of O'Connell, 
retracted all their aspersions, eat in 
all their vituperation: dined with 
him, praised him, and magnified 
him, and at last made it a condition 
that he shall have a large share 
indirectly, and therefore the more 
dangerously, in the government of 
the very sovereign into whose mouth 
they put, only two years ago, the 
strongest censure upon him whicha 
king can bestow on a subject. And 
this is the consistency, patriotism, and 
disinterestedness of the Whigs! 
When a party who act on the old- 
fashioned and established principles 
of public virtue, consistency, and ge- 
nerosity, are assailed by a coalition 
who scruple at no advantage which 
tergiversation, violence, and faction 
can afford, they can hardly fail in 
troubled times, in the first instance, 
to be overthrown, just as a man who 
travels quietly along the highway is 
no match for an armed desperado, 
or one who pursues the humble ca- 
reer of unobtrusive industry is 
eclipsed in the outset by another 
who shines in the borrowed lustre 
of successful fraud, But notwith- 
standing all this, it will be found in 
the end, that honesty is the best po- 
licy. The fruits of iniquity are 
short-lived in public as well as pri- 
vate men ; the transient lustre which 
they diffuse is the passing glare of 
the meteor, not the steady and bene- 
ficent light of the king of day. 
Such factious, selfish, onl wineied 
pled conduct in the end recoils 
upon its own authors; the reward 
of the opposite set of measures may 
be slow, but where society is not 
utterly corrupted as it was in France 
at the outset of the Revolution, it is 
certain and permanent. Already 
the splendid eloquence, resolute 
conduct, and statesman-like wis- 
dom of Sir Robert Peel have se- 
cured him a place in the hearts of 
all true Englishmen, second only to 
that of Mr Pitt. Already the foun- 
dation is Jaid in public opinion of an 
Administration on Conservative prin- 
ciples, which, at some future period, 
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will consign to the dust the coalition 
of Radicals, Catholics, and recreant 
Whigs, by which it has been op- 
pressed. 

The question on which the Admi- 
nistration of Sir Robert Peel resign- 
ed is one so perfectly clear, both on 

rinciple and experience, that no 
ona fide opposition is conceivable 
upon it. Seeing that the Establish- 
ed Church is now supported by no 
contributions from the industrious 
classes, but by landed property of 
its own, either in separate estates or 
the tithes, which is an estate of 
itself, it is as clear as any pro- 
position in mathematics, that a 
party which proposes to confiscate 
this property, and throw the main- 
tenance of religion for support up- 
on the voluntary contributions of its 
flocks, just creates a burden upon 
the labouring classes which had no 
formerexistence. That sucha project 
should be entertained, and bona side 
entertained, by infidels who desire 
the total destruction of religion, or 
by sectarians whose views of politi- 
cal or religious benefit to the poor is 
subordinate to their hatred at the 
establishment, is perfectly conceiv- 
abie. But that it should be embra- 
ced by those who in good faith de- 
sire the advancement of religion or 
relief of the poor, is utterly incredi- 
ble. What would we say to the sin- 
cerity of those who, professing a 
great regard for the labouring classes, 
should propose that the expense of 
Government, hitherto defrayed out 
of the hereditary revenue of the 
Crown, or its territorial possessions, 
should be thrown as a burden upon 
the earnings of industry ; or that in- 
stitutions of charity, hitherto main- 
tained by mortmain estates and a 
charge on no human being, should be 
kept up by a pennya- week, subscribed 
out of the earnings of the poor who 
were admitted to its benefits? Such 
is exactly the state of the question 
‘between the Voluntary System and 
the Established Church. The for- 
mer proposes that religion should be 
maintained by contributions from 
the different congregations who com- 
pose the Christian community, and 
that all the present estates of the 
Church should be confiscated; the 
latter argues, that the estates now 
set apart for the support of re- 
ligious teachers should be per- 
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manently devoted to that end, so 
that all the poor who choose to fre- 
quent their places of worship should 
receive instruction gratis. Which of 
the two is the system which really 
aids and assists the poor? And let 
it be recollected, that this obtains 
equally, although the whole reve- 
nue of the Church is derived from 
tithe, and consequently paid in the 
first instance by the tenant to the 
clergyman. That is only a seeming 
burden on him ; in reality it is a por- 
tion of his rent which he is transfer- 
ring from the rector to the landlord ; 
if the former did not exist, the lat- 
ter would swallow up the whole. 

When the advocates for popular 
rights, therefore, combine to com< 
mence the spoliation of the Church; 
in other words, to effect the extinc- 
tion of that system which provides 
for the maintenance of the ministers 
of religion out of separate landed 
estates set apart for their support, 
with a view to their being thrown as 
a burden upon the earnings of the 
poor, we assert that they are either 
wilfully deceiving the people, or 
blinded by prejudice to the most 
self-evident truths; and that it re- 
quires the utmost stretch of liberali- 
ty to believe that so palpable an ab- 
surdity can be in good faith main- 
tained by any person sincere in his 
regard for the poor, and gifted with 
the light of reason. That it should 
be earnestly and zealously maintain- 
ed by the whole coalesced herd of 
Radicals, Infidels, and Revolution- 
ists, is perfectly conceivable; and 
whatever opinion may be entertain- 
ed as to the wisdom or expedience 
of their measures, there can be no 
doubt of the sincerity of their wish 
to carry through a measure which 
bids here, as it has done elsewhere, to 
involve religion itself in the ruin of 
the Establishment. 

Nor let any one be deceived by 
the cuckoo-cry of devoting the sur- 
plus of the Ecclesiastical Fund to 
purposes connected with morality 
and public instruction. This is the 
usual stale pretence put forth by all 
Revolutionists ; morality and public 
instruction are ever in their mouths, 
when robbery, spoliation, and con- 
fiscation are in their hearts. So said 
the Constituent Assembly when 
they confiscated the property of the 
French Church: the surplus of the 
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Church estates, after providing for 
the due and adequate maintenance 
of religion, was to be devoted to the 
urposes of “ beneficence and public 
nstruction.” How much of the es- 
tates of the clergy were devoted 
to these objects? not one farthing. 
The Revolutionists having effected 
the confiscation of the Church pro- 
perty by this pretence, gave them- 
selves no farther trouble about 
either the education or relief of the 
poor: public instruction was never 
so miserably neglected in any couu- 
try as it was in France during the 
ten years which succeeded the Re- 
volution ; and when Napoleon en- 
deavoured to restore something like 
a system of general education in 
1802, he found the ecclesiastical 
estates so completely dissipated, 
that nothing whatever was to be got 
from that source, and the expenses 
of the whole establishments for pub- 
lic instruction required to be de- 
frayed from the general revenue of 
the state, which continues to be the 
case to this day. 

We are constantly referred by the 
Dissenters and Radicals to the ex- 
ample of Scotland as an instance of 
the successful application of the 
property of one church to another 

rofessed by a majority of the inha- 
itants. This instance is not only 
inapplicable, but the reverse of Ire- 
land. There is no radical and in- 
surmountable distinction between 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians, 
both are branches of the same great 
Protestant faith, and nothing in the 
tenets of either precludes them from 
living on friendly terms with the 
other. No great confiscations of 
estates have left in Scotland the 
seeds of interminable animosity be- 
tween the descendants of the dis- 
possessors and the dispossessed. 
Scotland never had within her ho- 
som a class similar to the Popish 
priesthood and Popish demagogues 
of Ireland, who, disregarding all 
the misery they are inflicting on 
their country, keep up for their own 
selfish purposes the infernal system 
of agitation which perpetually over- 
spreads the land with misery, con- 
flagration, and massacre: finally, 
Scotland is inhabited by a compara- 
tively cold and thoughtful race, of 
Danish or Gothic extraction, remark- 
ably tenacious of purpose, and to- 
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tally devoid of those vehement 
bursts of passion which distinguish 
the peasantry of Ireland, inheriting 
the fiery temperament and acute 
feeling which in every age have cha- 
racterised their Moorish or Celtic 


progenitors. These essential lines 
of distinction between the situation 
and character of the Scottish and 
Irish people render totally inappli- 
cable the argument drawn from the 
pacification of Scotland to any si- 
milar effect from the Catholic faith 
being established in Ireland. And 
the result has abundantly proved 
the solidity of this distinction, and 
utterly annihilated all the plausible 
sophisms, founded on the miseries 
of Ireland being the result of reli- 
gious distinctions. Catholic eman- 
cipation, we were told a thousand 
times, would at once still the discord 
of the Emerald Isle; fifteen hundred, 
instead of five-and-twenty thousand, 
men would be amply sufficient for 
its garrison; and O’Connell, in his 
own words, “would be reduced 
from the great Agitator to a mere 
nisi prius lawyer.” Has the result 
corresponded with these predic- 
tions? Has Ireland, for the last 
five years, been the tranquil, con- 
tented isle which was promised ? 
Has it been found possible to reduce, 
by a single battalion, its garrison? 
Has murder, conflagration, and rob- 
bery ever been so frequent as it was 
under the Whig policy of conciliation 
and concession? Did not the adop- 
tion of that system drive even that 
feeble and irresolute Government, 
by sheer necessity, to a measure of 
great and surpassing severity, which 
at once extinguished the liberties of 
the people; but, at the same time, 
almost completely stopped the atro- 
cious anarchy which had prevailed? 
Has O’Connell, as he promised, 
since the Relief Bill was passed, 
been reduced from the great Agi- 
tator to a nisi prius lawyer? The 
total failure of all these attempts to 
pacify Ireland by the abolition of 
religious distinction, and the pro- 
gressive increase of its violence and 
anarchy, with every advance to- 
wards conciliation made by the Bri- 
tish Government, have placed it 
beyond a doubt, that the distraction 
of the country is owing to very dif- 
ferent causes from the establishment 
of the Protestant faith; and that the 
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restoration of Popery would, in 
all probability, be the immediate 
signal for as frightful an outbreak as 
the Tyrone Rebellion. 

In truth, however, it is not the 
Irish Church, all important as its 
protection is to the cause of the Pro- 
testant faith ; itis not Ireland, essen- 
tial as its union is to the existence 
of the empire, which is now at stake. 
Dearer, yet more important interests 
are involved in the contest; it is the 
Church of England; it is the cause 
of Protestantism and Christianity in 
Great Britain itself which is at issue. 
Its enemies have commenced the at- 
tack io Ireland because it is deemed 
the most vulnerable quarter; and 
because their efforts are there sup- 
ported by the fierce passions and 
thorough organization of the Popish 
priesthood. But is any one sim- 
ple enough to imagine that their ef- 
forts will terminate there ; that after 
having beaten down the English 
Church in the sister isle, they will 
halt midway in the career of success, 
and permit it to exist in England and 
Scotland ? Is it likely that the coa- 
lition of Papists, Dissenters, and 
Infidels who have acted so cordially 
together for the appropriation of a 
doubtful surplus which is not to ar- 
rive for fifty years, will fall to pieces 
when instant destruction to the 
parent church is to be achieved, 
when the sees of Canterbury and 
Durham are to be the prizes in the 
strite ? Does human nature lead us 
to expect that this will be the result ? 
Does Catholic principle, which never 
recedes but from necessity,and never 
loses an opportunity of advancing, 
lead us to anticipate such a consum- 
mation ? 

Look at reform—where did it 
begin? In Ireland with emancipa- 
tion to the Catholics, because that 
was deemed the weak point of the 
constitution. Where did it end, in 
defiance of the solemn protestations 
of its supporters that they had no ul- 
terior objects in view? In England; 
in the centre and heart of the em- 
pire; in a vast change which has 
totally subverted the ancient balance 
of the constitution, and has driven us 
tosea on the dark ocean of innovation. 
The same farce is beginning again 
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with the appropriation of the Irish 
Church, in hopes that the English 
will be simple enough a second time 
to swallow the bait. If they do so, 
after the warnings they have recei- 
ved, and the experience they have 
had, they deserve to be swept from 
the book of nations. 

What are the consequences to be 
anticipated from the extinction of 
the Protestant faith as a national 
establishment in Ireland, upon the 
integrity, independence, and peace 
of the empire? Can it be doubted, 
that its immediate effect would be to 
bring about a separation of Ireland, 
not merely from the British crown,but 
the British empire? O’Connell says, 
indeed, that if governed by its own 
legislature, Ireland would be the 
most loyal and peaceable of king- 
doms. Is any onc foolish enough to 
believe him? Is not this just of a 
piece with his solemn protestation, 
that Catholic emancipation would at 
once and for ever extinguish agita- 
tion, and reduce him to a mere Nisi 
Prius lawyer? What were the real 
designs of Wolf Tone and Lord E, 
Fitzgerald, as revealed in their me- 
morial to the French Directory in 
1796, and confessed by the former of 
these persons in his memoirs ? They 
were: 1. “ To establish a Hibernian 
Republic in close alliance with 
France. 2. To forbid all adherence 
to the British Government, under the 
penalties of high treason. 3. Z’o con. 
Jiscate every shilling of English pro- 
perty in Ireland, movable and im- 
movable, and appropriate it to the 
public service.” * If such were the 
objects of the Irish malecontents in 
1796, when their power was as yet. 
in its infancy, is it likely that their 
ideas are more moderate at this. 
time, after they have obtained eman- 
cipation, and the Reform Bill has 
organized the whole population un- 
der the great agitator, and acquired 
seats for so many fierce Papists 
in the House of Commons? And 
what will be the effect to English 
prosperity; what the consequence 
to the income and property of 
every man in Great Britain, from 
the adoption of such extreme and 
frightful hostility? Can any thing 
else but the most calamitous civil 





* Second Memorial to Directory, Feb. 1796; Wolf Tone, ii. 197, 201, 
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war be anticipated from such savage 
measures? Will the Irish Protes- 
tants, that bold and gallant body, 
submit to be reduced to beggary, and 
massacred by the Popish rebels? 
Is it likely that France will remain 
an unconcerned spectator of these 
events; or that she will let slip the 
opportunity, by joining the Irish 
malecontents, of destroying the inde- 
pendence of the British Empire, and 
revenging, at one blow, the defeats 
and the disasters of four centuries ? 
And how is English industry to exist, 
under the shock to credit and stop- 
page of sales which must ensue from 
such accumulated disasters? How 
are the fabrics of Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Glasgow, and Leeds, to 
find a vent, when Ireland is the seat 
of a furious civil war, and England 
is contending in front and flank with 
the forces of France and the Hiber- 
nian republic? What wide-spread, 
what unparalleled and unutterable 
suffering awaits the British manu- 
facturing population, when, by the 
occurrence of these now highly pro- 
bable events, the usual vents for their 
produce are closed? And if these 
calamities ensue, who will they have 
to blame but themselves for having, 
by their cordial alliance with the 
Irish Papists and agitators, warm- 
ed into life, vigour, and activity, the 
serpent which from the very first 
openly avowed these anarchical pro- 
jects? 

The situation of Sir Robert Peel, 
contending single-handed with the 
formidable coalition of Radicals, Pa- 
pists, and Dissenters, in the House 
of Commons, has been often and 
aptly compared to that of Mr Pitt in 
1784, withstanding at the age of 
six-and-twenty the united forces of 
Mr Fox and Lord North; and in our 
last Number we unfolded the most 
striking features of the resemblance. 
Hitherto the contest has terminated 
differently ; but we are not to con- 
clude from that either that the final 
result is to be less favourable to 
the interests of order and freedom 
in the one case than the other, or 
that the skill, resolution, and ability 
displayed by the statesman of our 
days are inferior to those of his im- 
mortal predecessor. The circum- 
stances were different; and thence 
the difference hitherto in the result. 
Mr Pitt had to contend merely with 
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a Parliameatary majority ; the wishes 
of the people were, at first, secretly, 
at length openly, in his favour; all 
thoughtful men, unfettered by party, 
were alarmed at the formidable coa- 
lition which threatened, by making 
India independent of the Crown, to 
overturn the constitution. All that 
was necessary was to weather the 
storm till a dissolution brought their 
feelings to bear upon the votes of 
the House of Commons, and the vic- 
tory was secure. In 1835 the case 
was widely different. The spread 
of manufactures, and the growth of 
manufacturing towns, which had 
been at least fourfold in the prece- 
ding half century, had extended in a 
similar proportion the democratic 
principle ; the Reform Bill had given 
it full and portentous political in- 
fluence, and a variety of concurring 
causes had multiplied tenfold the 
number and influence of those dis- 
contented worthless characters who 
longed for the general license and 
anarchy of a revolution. A dissolu- 
tion was looked forward to as the 
termination of the struggle in the 
first case ; it had preceded its com- 
mencement in the second. Mr Pitt 
contended at the head of the people 
against a coalition which had ob- 
tained a Parliamentary majority; 
Sir Robert Peel, at the head of the 
friends of order, virtue, and religion, 
against the combined forces of 
popery, democracy, and revolution. 
This important distinction necessari- 
ly led to a difference in the first in- 
stance, at least in the result. When 
Mr Pitt got the supplies past, he was 
sure of victory; when Sir Robert 
Peel did so, his most difficult task still 
remained, that of combating the revo- 
lutionary projects of his opponents. 
A Parliamentary majority was com- 
paratively unimportant in the first 
case, because it was known that the 
feelings of the country did not go 
along with the factious proceedings 
of their representatives, but it was 
very different in the second, because 
an appeal to the eleetors had recent- 
ly been made, with a view to ascer- 
tain their opinions on the very ques- 
tion which was really then at issue, 
and therefore such a majority was 
an’ indication of a real preponde- 
rance at the time of the elections, at 
least of the revolutionary over the 
conservative principle, among the 
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classes who had been wakened into 

litical power by the Reform Bill. 
The spirit of the constitution, there- 
fore, which is, that the public voice, 
soberly and steadily formed, should 
decide the government, counselled 
Sir Robert to retire, as.much as it 
commanded Mr Pitt to remain at his 
post. It is ridiculous te think of 
governing England by means of an 
administration which is not support- 
ed by public opinion. Sir Robert 
Peel has an immense majority in all 
the educated classes of the commu- 
nity; in all who hold property, or 
reverence virtue; but he has not as 
yet got a majority among the Radi- 
eals, Dissenters, Infidels, and Pa- 
pists, in whom the Reform Bill has 
vested the power of returning a ma- 
jority in the Lower House. By his 
administration, how short soever, he 
has made an immense step towards 
the obtaining of such a majority, 
and thenee the incalculable benefit 
which he has conferred upon his 
country. 

There is one way, and one way 
only, of successfully combating the 
revolutionary passions which the in- 
novations of the Whigs have roused 
in the country; and that is, by stre- 
nuously endeavouring to, acquire a 
majority in the House of Commons. 
This is to be done, not by bribery or 
corruption, neither by drunkenness 
nor intimidation, but by.two wea- 
pons, the persevering and skilful use 
of which can alone save England 
from destruction. 

The first of these is by the influ- 
ence of the press, and the incessant 
efforts of genius and talent of the 
highest order to support the Conser- 
vative cause. This has already ta- 
ken place to a very great extént al- 
ready over the whole country; and 
richly were the authors of the change 
rewarded in beholding the extraor- 
dinary reaction in favour of the Con- 
stitution which the last election ex- 
hibited. It is by a steady and un- 
dismayed prosecution of the same 
course that the country is to be 
saved. Another such change, and 
the cause of Revolution is over- 
thrown. There is a natural inclina- 
tion of talent of the highest class to 
resist the control of authority; and 
never does the under-current flow 
80 strongly as when that authority 
is directed by the violence, or calcula- 
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ted to gratify the cupidity, of the mob. 
The superiority of the literary, politi- 
cal,and historical works recently pub- 
lished on the side of order, to those 
of revolution, is mest conspicuous; 
in periodical literature, the same glo- 
rious distinction is, if pessible, still 
more manifest; while, even in the 
daily press, the extent of the revo- 
lution in favour of Conservative 
principles is in the highest degree 
satisfactory. It is by the united in- 
fluence of talent, thus directed, that 
the forces of anarchy can alone be 
successfully combated ; and the vast 
change of opinion they have already 
effected in the better and educated 
classes in every part of the empire, 
affords the fairest grounds for hope 
in the final issue of the contest. 

But political power, is not now vest- 
ed solely either in property or intelli- 
gence: the Reform Bill has enfran- 
chised an active, restless, and nume- 
rous class, destitute alike of the one 
and the other. Under the present 
system, and with the addition of 
Scotland and Ireland to the consti- 
tuency, it is quite possible that the 
whole men of education or property 
in the kingdom might be on one 
side, while democracy, delusion, and 
ignorance were on the other, and the 

ormer might be in a decided mino- 

rity in the House of Commons. A 
considerable proportion of the pre- 
sent voters are utterly inaccessible 
to reason or argument, totally inca- 
pable of forming a rational opinion 
on any political subject, and there- 
fore the ready and certain prey of 
the demagogues, whom such a state 
of things necessarily and continually 
keeps in activity. These men can 
never be convinced; from their oc- 
cupation and habits they are neces- 
sarily democratical, and will ever 
continue so. They must be owt-voted, 
or the Constitution is lost. 

The mode in which this is to be 
done is obvious; and it is here that 
the persevering efforts of property 
can best overcome the prodigious 
ascendency which the Reform Bill 
in the outset gave to the reckless 
and destitute classes of the commu- 
nity. Ir 1s IN THE REGISTRATION 
Courts, THAT THE BATTLE OF THE 
CoNnSTITUTION IS TO BE FOUGHT AND 
won. It is by a continued, perse- 
vering, and skilful exertion there, 
that education, worth, and property, 
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are to regain their ascendency over 
anarchy, vice, and democracy. The 
many victories gained by the Con- 
servatives during the last contest, 
were chiefly owing to the efforts that 
had previously been made in this 
department. The forces of anarchy, 
strong and often irresistible in a 
moment of general excitement, or 
on the eve of an election, are un- 
equal in general to a steady perse- 
vering effort for a course of years, 
in keeping up a majority on the roll. 
itis there that property and infor- 
mation can most easily regain its 
just and necessary ascendent over 
mere numbers. Let therefore the 
Conservatives unite in associations 
in every city, borough, and county 
in the kingdom, to subscribe for the 
purpose of purging the election rolls 
of the multitudes of disqualified Ra- 
dicals who are now there, and pla- 
cing on it persons of property and 
education, on whose principles they 
can rely. By a proper organization 
in this way, it is astonishing what 
may be done; in most places, except- 
ing the great cities, which may be 
set aside as in general irreclaimable, 
one member at least of sound prin- 
ciples might be secured. It is thus, 
aud thus only, that the balance of so 
ciety can be restored in these islands. 
Let no one grudge trouble or ex- 
oe in such an attempt: it is the 

attle of property which is there to 
be fought; it is the cause of religion, 
truth, and freedom which is there to 
be won. 

To the Parliamentary leaders of 
the Conservatives we need hardly 
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offer one piece of advice, for there 
can be no doubt that their own prin- 
ciples will lead them to adopt it. 
Let them imitate their opponeuts in 
one particular, and io one only; let 
them consider the conduct of the 
present Ministers when in opposi- 
tion, as a beacon to be avoided—not 
an example to be followed. They 
have been driven from the helm by 
the most factious and unprincipled 
Opposition recorded in English his- 
tory, and by an alliance of the most 
profligate and unprecedented char- 
acter—let them, in return, support 
the Government in all measures 
which appear really beneficial, and 
reserve their hostility only for those 
cases (and it is to be feared they 
will be too many) in which changes 
of a perilous and revolutionary cha- 
racter are brought forward. To 
their opponents, the Whigs, they 
owe nothing; to the cause which 
they serve, and the country which 
they love, they owe every thing. 
It was thus that the Duke of York, 
in 1793, answered the savage decree 
of the French Convention to give no 
quarter; he met it by a proclamation 
calling on his troops to deviate in no 
respect from the usages of civilized 
war. After many years of disaster, 
the cause which took this noble re- 
venge finally triumphed. A similar, 
and not less glorious result, awaits 
those who meet the coalition of fac- 
tion, and the hostility of selfishness, 
by asteadier adherence to the princi- 
ples of Patriotism and Virtue. 


April 20, 1835, 
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THE FEMALE CHARACTERS IN OUR MODERN POETRY. 


° No. I. 


KAILYAL—IN THE CURSE OF KEHAMA. 


WE meditate a Series of Effusions, 
which, without any merit of ours, 
must be delightful ; for in them will 
be found much of the finest poetry 
ever poured forth by genius under 
the inspiration of woman’s virtues. 
No need to go back to the heroic 
ages—though the Iliad and the 
Odyssey hath each its own fair 
feminine star—Andromache and Pe- 
nelope—shining yet unclouded in 
Homer’s sky. Let Alcestis—Iphi- 
genia—Antigone—each a loveliest 
light—repose in constellation — by 
us now dreamt of and no more— 
among the mournful mist of remotest 
years. Cordelia, Desdemona, Ophe- 
lia, Juliet! fade away and forsake us 
—for a while into the abysms of ob- 
livion O! sink, ye immortal sha« 
dows, with your still eyes triumph< 
ant over death and the grave! And 
ye who haunted the storms like 
streaks of sunshine—Una, and Flori- 
mel, and Britomart, and Belphebe 
—be hidden till we again evoke ye 
—in the green glades or black caves 
of far Faéry Land! Invade not our 
soul, thou bright Image of Etherial 
Chastity ! as thou wanderest heaven- 
guarded through the mazes of that 
Enchanted Wood! Invisible in 
Eden’s bowers, be she the First and 
Fairest, for whom the Blind Bard of 
Paradise beheld in a vision how the 
very heavens did weep! 

All are gone-—at our bidding to 
return—yea, at the lifting of a finger, 
for imagination has command over 
the whole spiritual world, and her 
empire is called the Past. No boun- 
daries hath her reign—for it is mo- 
mently swallowing up the present. 
All that wavers away from our 
senses is hers in the twinkling of an 
eye — the fluctuating becomes mo- 
tionless — the evanescent fixed—on 
that sea there are no billows—on 
that sky no clouds—all, all is still in 
that universe—to that divine idea of 
nondisturbance in our love and our 
fear we have given the name of 
Death. 

Do you understand us? Ye do— 


then you have a soul for poetry—and 
know the meaning of this line— 


‘‘ The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 


Of such consecration and such dream 
the soul is conscious at every glimpse 
of the Beautiful. Without it what 
is the rose’s or the lily’s leaf—what 
the dewdrop that trembles thereon 
—what the plumage of the sea-bird 
melting into the foam—what the vio- 
lets in woman’s eyes—or what the 
blue serene when with your soul- 
“— you look up to the sky ? 

nowing and feeling all this, and 
far more than all this—for these are 
but hints of being that lies beyond 
the heaven of heavens—how must 
you reverence—and without blame 
how must you worship in their 
works—the great Poets! Were they 
extinguished, alas! for the world of 
memory! For ’tis Imagination that 
preserves for aye her sanctities from 
decay. Our mere human heart 
would lose hold of them—our mere 
human eye would lose sight of them 
—as they sank away into the realms 
of inanimated dust. But Imagina- 
tion, though born in the heart, pos- 
sesses a power not given to that 
strange, tumultuous thing which is 
disturbed for ever by its own beat- 
ings—her eyes discern, and know 
that it is immortal, the essential 
light that trickles in a transient tear. 
Therefore it was that Wordsworth 
called her 


“ The Vision and the Faculty Divine.” 


Poetry, then, you perceive, is Piety, 
and its spirit is religious, obeying in 
its liberty the laws by which it is 
bound—for they are self-imposed— 
and in silken fetters, that but con- 
fine its feet and wings within the 
regions of holiness, be they on earth 
or in air, it feels for’ ever free— 
now like the rooted flower — now 
like the soaring bird—for is not the 
primrose as free in its still bloom on 
the brae, as the lark in its song that 
beats at the gates of heaven ? 

We do not fear to say that we 
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ought toread the poetry of uninspired 
men, as far as may be, in the same 
spirit in which we read the Scrip- 
tures. As far as may be—and that 
must depend on the faithfulness of 
the Poet’s self to the sacred trust con- 
fided to him by his Maker. Genius 
is naturally a holy thing—and it has 
remained so til] the last in the souls of 
most great poets—bear witness Three 
of the greatest—Spenser—Milton— 
Cowper. Profaned and desecrated 
it has too often been—wooing and 
wooed by pollution; and oftener, 
while it has yielded not to such 
temptations, nevertheless has it been 
lowered by the ascendency of pas- 
sions originating and ending in earth. 
Such accusation has been brought 
even against Shakspeare’s self — 
though we hope unjustly; yet the 
charge is sometimes not without sem- 
blance of truth—and we take refuge 
from it in the calm that succeeds the 
trouble of his tragedies. On the 
heartbreaking Here arises the sense 
of a soul-consoling Hereafter. Con- 
science tells us that earth and hell 
cannot thus baffle the decrees of 
heaven. As the innocent die with 
the guilty, the visionary spectacle 
confirms the belief, which all reali- 
ties inspire, that there is a world 
of reward and retribution. Dimly 
of old in such sins and sufferings 
men saw Fate—but they now see 
God. 

Solemn as has been the tone of 
those few reflections--more solemn, 
we allow, than is usual in criticism 
on Poetry that does not claim for 
itself a sacred character—we do not 
think it will be found fault with by 
any one who reads our paper to its 
close. For we are about to lay be- 
fore them a succession of pictures, 
by one of the great masters, of the 
triumph of the Powers of Good over 
the Powers of Evil. We have cho- 
sen to begin this series with Kait- 
yaL in the Curse of Kenama—a 

m of wonderful power, but we 
ave reason to believe not generally 
well known to the rising or newly- 
risen generation, who, enlightened 
as they think themselves, are yet 
in the dark with regard to many ex- 
cellent matters lying within reach, if 
they but knew in what direction to 
put out their hands. Mr Southey’s 
poems have gone, it is true, through 
. many editions, and are destined to. 
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go through many more—yet in com- 
parison with that of some of his con- 
temporaries, his poetry can hardly 


be said to be popular. It would al- 
most seem as if his poetical reputa- 
tion had suffered eclipse by the per- 
petual passing of his admirable 
prose work between the eyes of the 
public and its splendour—and that 
many thousands of his countrymen 
know Thalaba, and Madoc, and Ro- 
derick but by name, while by univer- 
sal consent their author is rightfully 
placed at the head of the Literature 
of England. 

This is a kind of obscuration of 
his fame which a man of genius may 
contemplate even with pride; yet 
high y as We estimate the many merits 
of Mr Southey’s prose, we cannot 
prefer it to his poetry —or think 
that future ages will do so, except 
in the article of style, which is in- 
deed worthy of all admiration—and 
far beyond that of any other writer 
of the age, characterised by the grace 
and power of true English speech. 
But wise, and good, and learned 
man as he is, he does not possess in 
great strength the faculty of reason- 
ing ; and on some questions of vast 
importance to the welfare and well- 
being of mankind, he often rashly 
delivers judgments which, on an ap- 
peal to the tribunal where that facul- 
ty alone is privileged to preside, will 
assuredly be set aside as contrary to 
the law both of nations and of nature. 
Yet we had, perhaps, no business to 
say so now; and with far greater 
satisfaction to ourselves declare 
our perfect trust in the truth of all 
the feelings, and sentiments, and af- 
fections with which his poetry over- 
flows, and which win their way into 
the heart, while the images that so 
naturally accompany them at the 
same time delight the fancy, and 
with an emotion of the beautiful 
often subdue and temper into plea- 
sure what otherwise might have 
been a too painful passion. His 
ee is never so profound as 

ordsworth’s, but its touches, 
though gentle, are irresistible, for 
they are frequently let fall on those 
holy weak-points of our nature— 
pity and grief. We have heard it 
called womanish ; and let it bear the 
reproach. 

ut the great glory of Southey’s 
genius is ite originality. It is easy 
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to assert that he draws on his vast 
stores of knowledge gathered from 
books—and that we have but to look 
at the multifarious accumulation of 
notes appended to his great Poems 
to see that they are not Inventions. 
The materials of poetry indeed are 
there—often the raw materials—sel- 
dom more—but the Imagination that 
moulded them into beautiful, or 
magnificent, or wondrous shapes, is 
all his own—and has shown itself 
most creative. Southey never was 
among the Arabians nor Hindoos, and 
therefore had to trust to travellers. 
But had he not been a Poet he might 
have read till he was blind, nor ever 
seen 

‘‘ The palm- grove inlanded amid the waste,” 
where with Oneiza in her Father’s 
Tent 


‘“‘ How happily the years of Thalaba went 
by ! » 


In what guidance but that of his 
own genius did he descend with the 
Destroyer into the Domdaniel Caves? 
And who showed him the Swerga’s 
Bowers of Bliss ? Who built for him 
with all its palaces that submarine 
City of the Dead, safe in its far- 
down silence from the superficial 
thunder of the sea? The greatness 
as well as the originality of Southey’s 
genius is seen in the coiiception of 
every one of his Five Chief Works— 
with the exception of Joan of Arc, 
which was written in very early 
youth, and is chiefly distinguished 
by a fine enthusiasm. They are 
one and all National Poems—won- 
derfully true to the customs and 
characters of the inhabitants of 
the countries in which are laid the 
scenes of all their various adventures 
and enterprises—and the Poet has 
entirely succeeded in itivesting with 
an individual interest each repre- 
sentative of arace. Thalaba is a true 
Arab—Madoc a true Briton—King 
Roderick indeed the Last of the 
Goths. Kehama is a personage whom 
we can be made to imagine only in 
Hindostan. Sir Walter confined him- 
self in his poetry to Scotland—ex- 
cept in Rokeby—and his might then 
went not with him across the Border 
—though in his novels and romances 
he was at home when abroad—and no 
where else more gloriously than with 
Saladin in the Desert. Lalla Rookh 
is full of brilliant poetry ; and one 


of the series— the Fire-Worship- 
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pers—is Moore’s highest effort—but 
the whole is too elaborately Oriental 
—and often in pure weariness of all 
that accumulation of the gorgeous 
imagery of the East, we shut up the 
false glitter, and thank Heaven that 
we are in one of the bleakest and 
barest corners of the West. But 
Southey’s magic is more potent— 
and he was privileged to exclaim— 


‘* Come listen to a tale of times of old! 

Come, for ye know me. I am he who 
framed 

Of Thalaba the wild and wondrous song. 

Come listen to my lay, and ye shall hear 

How Madoc from the shores of Britain 
spread 

The adventurous sai), explored thie ocean 
path, 

And quelled barbaric power, and over- 
threw 

The bloody altars of idolatry, 

And planted on its fanes triumphantly 

The Cross of Christ. Come, listen to my 
lay.” 


And listen to it you now will—with 
us—the Lay that sings of the Trials of 
Kailyal and Ladurlad—of many a 
sore trouble all ending in bliss. 
What and why pronounced was 
Kehama’s Curse, and who was Ke- 
hama? According tothe Hindu reli- 
gion, prayers, penances, and sacri- 
fices are supposed to possess an inhe- 
rent and actual value in no degree 
depending upon the disposition or 
motive of the person who performs 
them. The worst men, bent upon 
the worst designs, have in this man- 
ner obtained power, which has made 
them formidable to the supréme 
deities themselves, and rendered nie- 
cessary an Avatar, or incarnation of 
Veeshnoo the Preserver. The Rajah 
Kehama had to perform but one 
more sacrifice to obtain such power 
—but ere he had effected it, his son 
Arvalan was slain by a peasant—La- 
durlad—whose daughter Kailyal he 
had sought to violate. The foul 
spirit of the ravisher appears before 
his father at the funeral of his own 
corpse—and on being asked what it 
desires—answers— 


“ Only the sight of vengeance: Give 

nie that ! 

Vengeance, fall worthy vengeance! Not 
the stroke 

Of sudden punishment—nd agony 

That spends itself and leaves the wretch 
at rest, ; 

But lasting long revenge.” 
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The Man—only not Almighty — 
while 
“ The strong reflection of the pile 
Lit his dark lineaments,” 


fixed his dreadful frown on Ladur- 
lad—and pronounced the Curss. 
Reginald Heber calls it “ horribly 
sublime.” Francis Jeffrey—‘ miser- 
able doggrel.” Christopher North 
avers that it is neither one nor other 
—but stern and savage as a curse 
should be—and in expression simple 
and direct to the point. 


“ T charm thy life 
From the weapons of strife, 
From stone and from wood, 

From fire and from flood, 
From the serpent’s tooth 
And the beasts of blood, 

From sickness I charm thee; 
And time shall not harm thee ; 

But Earth, which is mine, 

Its fruits shall deny thee ; 

And water shall hear me, 

And know thee and fly thee ; 
And the winds shall not touch thee 
When they pass by thee, 
And the dews shall not wet thee 

When they fall nigh thee: 

And thou shalt seek Death 
To release thee in vain ; 

Thou shalt live in thy pain 

While Kehama shall reign, 
With a fire in thy heart 
And a fire in thy brain ; 
And sleep shall obey me 

And visit thee never, 
And the Curse shall be on thee 
For ever and ever.” 


“ The greatest part of this curse,” 
quoth the -Ex-king of Criticism, 
“ would appear to most people, we 
believe, as no inconsiderable bless- 
ing ; since it charms its object from 
the effects of wounds and violence— 
and sickness and infirmity and of old 
age ; and merely dooms him not tu be 
wet with water nor fanned with wind 
—and to pass his days without sleep, 
with a fire in his heart and a fire in 
his brain.” Comfortable as may seem 
to this arch-hypercritic, the condition 
of a person “ merely so doomed ”— 
the poor Hindoo looked forwards 
with horror to an eternal life of such 
heart-and-head-ach — and his silly 
child, Kailyal, was utterly disconso- 
late. Such wit would not tell now-a- 
days—but twenty years ago—ere 
—_ had arisen—it used to set the 
table in a roar, and was quoted by 
all the Whiglings as decisive of the 
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doggrel-teeming genius of Southey. 
We quote it now in no contempt for 
one—whose talents, “ bright, various, 
quick,” we admire—but in proof of 
the wretched misery of the fashion- 
able criticism of that day. The very 
name of the Cursed sounded ridicu- 
lous in the ears of the reigning Arbiter 
of Taste, and Comptroller- General of 
Genius —‘“ Ladurlad—for that is 
his name.” And on the father saving 
his daughter from being drowned, 
the critic, true to that nature to 
which the Poet was false, cannot re- 
strain his laughter at so funny an 
incident! The Poet then proceeds 
to speak of the daughter lying in her 
father’s arms, “ Composed like one 
who sleeps with open eyes” —of one 
in sickness rescued from death to 
us a most affecting image. But the 
Maiden’s heart revives —and her 
face is restored to all its beauty— 
only sadness has for ever taken the 
lace of the native joy of innocence. 
he Rajah had frowned the wretch 
away into endless wandering—but 
knew not that his Curse had empow- 
ered the father to save his child. 
And now it may be said that the ac- 
tion of the poem begins—the travel 
and the travail of filial and paternal 
piety—illustrating the power of love 
and pity to soothe pain that may 
never know respite—and to sustain 
the spirit from which they overflow 
on that one holiest head! And 
they who have seen the head of 
Lear on the knees of Cordelia will 
not withhold their tears at the sight 
of Ladurlad’s on the Jap of Kailyal— 
for no less sacred a thing is misery 
when witnessed in a Hindvo peasant 
than in a Briton King. 
** Reclin’d beneath a Cocoa’s feathery 
shade 
Ladurlad lies, 
And Kailyal on his lap her head hath 
laid, 
To hide her streaming eyes. 
The boatman, sailing on his easy 
way, 
With envious eye beheld them where they 
lay ; 
For every herb and flower 
Was fresh and fragrant with the early 
dew ; 
Sweet sung the birds in that delicious 
hour, 
And the cool gale of morning as it 
blew, 
Not yet subdued by day’s increasing 
power, 
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Ruffling the surface of the silvery The shadow of the Cocoa’s lightest 
stream, plume 
Swept o’er the moisten’d sand, and rais’d Is steady on the sand. 
no shower. 


Telling their tale of love, 
The boatman thought they lay 
At that lone hour, and who so blest as 
they ! 


* But now the sun in heaven is high, 
The little songsters of the sky 
Sit silent in the sultry hour, 
They pant and palpitate with heat ; 
Their bills are open languidly 
To catch the passing air; 
They hear it not, they feel it not, 
It murmurs not, it moves not. 
The boatman, as he looks to land, 
Admires what men so mad to linger 
there, 
For yonder Cocoa’s shade behind them 
falls, 
A single spot upon the burning sand. 


* There all the morning was Ladurlad 
laid, 
Silent and motionless, like one at ease ; 
There motionless upon her father’s 
knees, 
Reclin’d the silent maid. 
The man was still, pondering with steady 
mind, 
As if it were another’s Curse, 
His own portentous lot ; 
Scanning it o’er and o’er in busy 
thought, 
As though it were a last night’s tale of 
woe, 
Before the cottage door, 
By some old beldame sung, 
While young and old assembled 
round, 
Listened, as if by witchery bound, 
In fearful pleasure to her wondrous 
"tongue, 


** Musing so long he lay, that all 


things seem 
Unreal to his sense, even like a 
dream, 
A monstrous dream of things which could 
not be. 


That beating, burning brow,...why 
it was now 
The height of noon, and he was 
lying there 
In the broad sun, all bare ! 
What if he felt no wind? the air was 
still, 
That was the general will 
Of nature, not his own peculiar 
doom ; 
Yon rows of rice erect and silent 
stand, 





** Is it indeed a dream? he rose to 
try, 
Senpeshiies to the water-side he went, 
And down he bent, 
And in the stream he plung’d his hasty 
arm 
To break the visionary charm. 
With fearful eye and fearful heart, 
His daughter watch’d the event ; 
She saw the start and shudder, 
She heard the in-drawn groan, 
For the Water knew Kehama’s charm, 
The water shrunk before his arm. 
His dry hand mov’d about unmoisten’d 
there; 
As easily might that dry hand avail 
To stop the passing gale, 
Or grasp the impassive air. 
He is Almighty then! 
Exclaim’d the wretch’d man in his 
despair ; 
Air knows him, Water knows him; 
Sleep , 
His dreadful word will keep ; 
Even in the grave there is no rest for 
me, 
Cut off from that last hope...the wretches’ 
joy ; 
And Veeshnoo hath no power to save, 
Nor Seeva to destroy. 


** Oh! wrong not them! quoth 
Kailyal, 
Wrong not the Heavenly Powers! _ 
Our hope is all in them: They are not 
blind! 
And lighter wrongs than ours, 
And lighter crimes than his, 
Have drawn the Incarnate down among 
mankind. 
Already have the Immortals heard our 
cries, 
And in the mercy of their righteous- 
ness 
Beheld us in the hour of our distress! 
She spake with streaming eyes, 
Where pious love and ardent feelings 
beam ; 
And turning to the Image, threw 
Her grateful arms around it,...It was 
thou 
Who saved’st me from the stream ! 
My Marriataly, it was thou ! 
I had not else been here 
To share my Father’s Curse, 
To suffer now,...and yet to thank thee 
thus ! 


6‘ Here then, the maiden cried, dear 
Father, here 


Raise our own Goddess, our divine 
Preserver ! ; 
The mighty of the earth despise her 
rites, 
She lovés the poor who serve her. 
Set up her image here, 
With heart and voice the guardian 
Goddess bless, 
For jealously would she resent 
Neglect and thanklessness.... 
Set up her image here, 
And bless her for her aid with tongue and 
soul sincere. 


“ So saying, on her knees the maid 
Began the pious toil. 
Soon their joint labour scoops the easy 
soil ; 
They raise the image up with reverent 
hand, 
And round its rooted base they heap 
the sand. 
O Thou whom we adore, 
O Marriataly, thee do I implore, 
The virgin cried ; my Goddess, pardon 
thou 
The unwilling wrong, that I no 
more, 
With dance and song, 
Can do thy daily service, as of yore! 
The flowers which last I wreath’d around 
thy brow, 
Are withering there ; and never now 
Shall I at eve adore thee, 
And swimming round with arms out- 
spread, 
Poise the full pitcher on my head, 
In dextrous dance before thee ; 
While underneath the reedy shed, at 
rest, 
My father sate the evening rites to 
view, 
And blest thy name, and blest 
His daughter too. 


“ Then heaving from her heart a 
heavy sigh, 
O Goddess! from that happy home, 
cried she, 
The Almighty Man hath forced 
us ! 
And homeward with the thought 
unconsciously 
She turn’d her dizzy eye... But there 
on high, 
With many a dome, and pinnacle, and 
spire, 
The summits of the Golden Palaces 
Blaz’d in the dark blue sky, aloft, like 
fire. 
Father, away! she cried, away! 
Why linger we so nigh ? 
For not to him hath Nature given 
The thousand eyes of Deity, 
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Always and every where with open 
sight, 
To persecute our flight! 
Away...away! she said, 
And took her father’s hand, and like a 
child, 
He followed where she led.” 


There are few if any pictures in 
our poetry more beautiful than this 
—so perfect is the repose, that we 
almost forget there is a sufferer. As 
we remember the Curse, we believe 
that filial piety has even already im- 
paired its power of inflicting misery 
—and that with such a daughter al- 
ways at his side the father—in spite 
of that unquenchable fire—will day 
by day better bear his lot. On they 


go through the evening silence, while 


“ Arising from the stream 
Homeward the tall flamingo wings his 
flight ; ” 


the evening gale is blowing, and 


“ Like plumes upon a warrior’s crest 
They see yon covoas tossing to the breeze ;” 


but no breath of air cools Ladur- 
lad’s brow—the sound and the sight 
of waters more torment his brain; 
and the two lie down amid the wild 
in the moonlight, heeding not the 
white flag flapping to 

“ Mark where the tiger seized his human 

prey.” 

Ladurlad neither moves, nor groans, 
nor sighs—and Kailyal, “ willingly 
deceived,” believes her father sleeps, 
and in that blessed belief falls herself 
asleep by his still but agonized side. 
His misery is more than he can bear 
—or, if he can bear the burden of his 
curse, why endure 


*¢ The unavailing presence of her grief?” 


The Rajah believes her dead—and 
she may live secure in some still hut 
far remote from the palace. So as- 
suring himself that she is asleep, he 
rises up, and “ stealing away with 
silent tread,” leaves her in the wild 
never more to be afflicted by the 
misery of her father’s face. We know 
not whether this be natural or no— 
Southey felt it to be so as he was in 
the fit of strong imagination—and 
therefore we would fain believe it 
right—nor is it often that a poet errs 
in conceiving a crisis—yet we have 
never yet been affeeted by the pas- 
sage as we would wish—and even 
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now suspect that the “ Separation ” 
was suggested, not by the passion of 
the present scene, but with an eye to 
the future. Kailyal awakens and 
feels him gone, and madly rushes 
through the boughs that smite her— 
when on a sudden, 


“ Distinctly shaped by its own lurid 
light ” 
the living form and face of the spec- 


tre Arvalan! She flies to an open 
fane opportunely near, of 


‘¢ Pollear, gentle God, 
To whom the travellers for protection 


and as Arvalan seizes her in the 
sanctuary, the Deity 


“ Over the forest hurl’d him all abroad.” 


Not knowing what power had saved 
her, she continues her flight, and 
stumbling on the knotted root of a 
manchineil, 


“ Fell senselessly beneath the deadly 
shade.” 


And there she lies, while the poison- 
dews distil over her from the bale- 
ful boughs of that mortal tree—and 


“ What if the hungry tiger, prowling by, 
Should snuff his banquet nigh ? 
Alas ! death needs not now his ministry !” 


If there be something rather har- 
rowing and horrible in all this than 

itiful—which to us we confess there 
is—perhaps it was purposely made 
so by the poet, that by the force of 
contrast, the sudden beauty that suc- 
ceeds might. be still more startling 
and impressive. Yet it needed no 
such artifice—if artifice it were—to 
enhance the delight inspired by such 
a vision. 


** Bright and so beautiful was that fair 
night, 
It might have calm’d the gay amid their 
mirth, 
And given the wretched a delight in 
tears. 
Oné of the Gletidoveers, 
The loveliest race of all of heaverily 
birth, 
Hovering with gentle motion o’er the 
éarth, 
Amid the moonlight air, 
In sportive flight was floating round and 
found; 
Unknowing where his joyous way was 
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He saw the maid where motionless she 
lay, 
And stoopt his flight descending, 
And rais’d her from the ground. 
Her heavy eyelids are half clos’d, 
Her cheeks are pale and livid like the 
dead, 
Down hang her loose arms lifelessly, 
Down hangs her languid head. 


** With timely pity touch’d for one so 
fair, 
The gentle Glendoveer 
Prest her thus pale and senseless to his 
breast, 
And springs aloft in air with sinewy 
wings, 
And bears the Maiden there, 
Where Himakoot, the Holy Mount, on 
high 
From mid-earth rising in mid-heaven, 
Shines in its glory like the throne of 
Even. 
Soaring with strenuous flight above, 
He bears her to the blessed Grove, 
Where in his ancient and august abodes 
There dwells old Casyapa, the Sire of 
Gods.” 


In Sacontala, there is a descrip- 
tion of this abode of the Saturn of 
Hindostan. Dushmanta says, “ Ma- 
tali, what mountain is that which, 
like an evening cloud, pours exhi- 
larating streams, and formsa golden 
zone between the western and east- 
ern seas ?”” Matali answers, “ That, 
O king, is the mountain of Gandhar- 
vas, named Hémacita; the uni- 
verse contains not a whore excellent 
place for the successful. devotion. of 
the pious. There Casyapa, father 
of the immortals, ruler of men, son 
of Marichi, who sprang from the 
self-existent, resides with his consort 
Aditi, blessed in holy retirement.” 
Dushmanta exclaims, “ I see with 
equal amazement both the pious and 
their awful retreat. It becomes 
indeed pure spirits to feed on balmy 
air in a forest blooming with trees 
of life; to bathe in rillé dyed yel- 
low with the golden dust of the 
lotus, and to fortify theit virtue in 
the mysterious bath. In this grove 
alone is attained the summit of true 
piety, to which other hermits in vain 
aspire.” Such is the picture painted 
of the Holy Mount by Calidasa, the 
great dramatic poet of the Hin- 
doos, and Southey sees of it a vision 
even more beautiful. Ereenia, for 
that is the name of the Glendoveer, 
lays the lifeless Kailyal at the feet 
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of the Father of the Immortals,where 
he sits beside the tree of life that 
shades the fountains of the sacred 
river. Casyapa smiles benignantly 
on his son, but says he dare not re- 
ceive the mortal maid into the sanc- 
tuary, for he fears Kehama, whom 
the Asuras and the spirits of the 
damned acclaim their hero—whom 
Yamen, and Brama, and Veeshnoo, 
dread as they turn their faces in 
doubt towards Seeva’s throne. Ke- 
hama might seek her even on the 
Holy Mount, and were Force and 
Evil to enter here, the stream of the 
Ganges would lose its virtue; 


** And they who gasp upon its banks in 
death 
Feel no salvation.” 


Ereenia continues to plead fervently 
for the “ poor child of earth,’ and 
Casyapa listens but does not relent. 
Look, says the Glendoveer— 


Look! she drinks 

The gale of healing from the blessed 

groves. 
She stirs, and lo! her hand 

Hath touched the Holy River in its 
source, 

Who would bave shrunk if aught impure 
were nigh. 


CASYAPA. 
The maiden, of a truth, is free from sin.” 


All this while Kailyal has been lying 
insensible at Casyapa’s feet — and 
what can be more exquisite than the 
picture of her revival ! 


** The waters of the holy Spring 
About the hand of Kailyal play; 
They rise, they sparkle, and they sing, 
Leaping where languidly she lay, 

As if with that rejoicing stir 
The holy Spring would welcome her. 
The Tree of Life which o’er her 

spread, 

Benignant bow’'d its sacred head, 
And dropt its dews of healing ; 
And her heart-blood at every breath, 
Recovering from the strife of death, 
Drew in new strength and feeling. 
Bebold her beautiful in her repose, 

A life-bloom reddening now her dark- 

brown cheek ; 
And lo! her eyes unclose, 
Dark as the depth of Ganges’ spring 
profound 
When night hangs over it, 
Bright as the moon’s refulgent beam, 
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That quivers on its clear up-sparkling 
stream. 


* Soon she let fall her lids, 
As one who, from a blissful dream 
Waking to thoughts of pain, 
Fain would return to sleep, and dream 
again. 
Distrustful of the sight, 
She moves not, fearing to disturb 
The deep and full delight. 
In wonder fix’d, opening again her eye 
She gazes silently, 
Thinking her mortal pilgrimage was 
past, 
That she had reach’d her heavenly home 
of rest, 
And these were Gods before her, 
Or spirits of the blest.” 


Lo! at Ereenia’s voice comes sailiag 
down the skies a Ship of Heaven! 
“ Where wouldst thou bear her?” 
cries the Sire of Gods. 


“ Straight to the Swerga, to my Bower 
of Bliss, 
The Glendoveer replies, 
To Indra’s own abodes.” 


There is a delightful simplicity of 
poetical diction in the whole passage 
from which we have now made ex- 
tracts—nor is there one superfluous 
or misplaced word. The Poet’s heart 
is hushed by the dream of his fancy 
—all is serene around the flight of 
the Glendoveer, ere yet he leaves 
the air of earth—fit place of repose 
for Kailyal is that heavenly breast— 
on which she is wafted away to a 
place of profoundest peace. Yet 
even there we continue to pity her 
—and nothing can be more affecting 
than her speechlessness on awaking 
in presence of celestial beings on the 
Holy Mountain. Power and will 
have left her—and gazing on them 
she is passive as in sleep. It is not 
in fear, nor yet in joy, that she is 
mute—though both fearful and joy- 
ful—but it would seem as if the Jan- 
guage of the lower world were either 
orgotten, or felt by her unfitting 
such a place, nor meet for the ear of 
its inbabitants—standing like Gods 
before her, or the spirits of the blest. 
But now that her trance is over, 
and Kailyal sitting by the side of her 
Glendoveer in the Ship of Heaven, on 
its aerial voyage to Swerga’s Bowers 
of Bliss, why should not the poet 
indulge—nay revel and riot in the 
pleasures of imagination—if such be 
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his sovereign will? And what for- descriptions“ redundant,” “diffuse?” 
bids that we should enjoy his joy, That is their merit. They are re- 
and sympathize with him in that ex- dundant and diffuse; and so are the 
citement of the very senses that folds of the crimson-cloud draperies 
kindles the fancy till it clothes all depending from the sky-ceiling to 
they look on with the gorgeous co- the sea-floor on either side of the 
louring of the light it loves? What throne of the rising or setting sun. 
sense is there in declaring all such 


*‘ Then in the Ship of Heaven, Ereenia laid 
The waking, wondering Maid; 
The Ship of Heaven, instinct with thought, display’d 
Its living sail, and glides along the sky. 
On either side in wavy tide, 
The clouds of morn along its path divide ; 

The Winds who swept in wild career on high, 
Before its presence check their charmed force ; 
The Winds that loitering lagg’d along their course, 
Around the living Bark enamour’d play, 
Swell underneath the sail, and sing before its way. 


** That Bark, in shape, was like the furrowed shell 
Wherein the Sea- Nymphs to their parent-king, 
On festal day, their duteous offering bring. 

Its hue? .. .Go watch the last green light 
Ere Evening yields the western sky to Night ; 
Or fix upon the Sun thy strenuous sight 
Till thou bast reach’d its orb of chrysolite, 
The sail from end to end display’d, 

Bent, like a rainbow, o’er the maid. 

An Angel's head, with visual eye, 
Through trackless space, directs its chosen way; 
Nor aid of wing, nor foot, nor fin, 
Requires to voyage o’er the obedient sky. 
Smooth as the swan when not a breeze at even 
Disturbs the surface of the silver stream, 
Through air and sunshine sails the Ship of Heaven. 


“* Recumbent there the Maiden glides along 
On her aerial way, 

How swift she feels not, though the swiftest wind 
Had flagg’d in flight behind. 
Motionless as a sleeping babe she lay, 

And all serene in mind, 

Feeling no fear; for that etherial air 
With such new life and joyance fill’d her heart, 
Fear could not enter there ; 

For sure she deem’d her mortal part was o’er, 
And she was sailing to the heavenly shore 3 
And that Angelic form, who mov’d beside, 
‘Was some good Spirit sent to be her guide, 


‘* Daughter of Earth! therein thou deem’st aright. 
And never yet did form more beautiful, 

In dreams of night descending from on high, 
Bless the religious Virgin’s gifted sight ; 
Nor, like a vision of delight, 

Rise on the raptur’d Poet’s inward eye. 

Of human form divine was he, 

The immortal Youth of Heaven who floated by; 
Even such as that divinest form shall be 
In those blest stages of our onward race, 
When no infirmity, 

Low thought, nor base desire, nor wasting care, 
Deface the semblance of our heavenly sire, 
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The wings of Eagle or of Cherubim 
Had seem’d unworthy him; 
Angelic power and dignity and grace 
Were in his glorious pennons; from the neck 
Down to the ankle reach’d their swelling web, 
Richer than robes of Tyrian die, that deck 
Imperial majesty ; 
Their colour like the winter’s moonless sky 
When all the stars of midnight’s canopy 
Shine forth ; or like the azure deep at noon, 
Reflecting back to heaven a brighter blue. 
Such was their tint when clos’d, but when outspread, 
The permeating light 
Shed through their substance thin a varying hue: 
Now bright as when the Rose, 
Beauteous as fragrant, gives to scent and sight 
A like delight : now like the juice that flows 
From Douro’s generous vine, 
Or ruby when with deepest red it glows : 
Or as the morning clouds refulgent shine 
When, at forthcoming of the Lord of Day, 
The Orient, like a shrine, 
Kindles as it receives the rising ray, 
And heralding his way, 
Proclaims the presence of the power divine. 


‘* Thus glorious were the wings 
Of that celestial Spirit, as he went 
Disporting through his native element. 
Nor these alone 
The gorgeous beauties that they gave to view; 
Through the broad membrane branch’d a pliant bene ; 
Spreading like fibres from their parent stem, 
Its veins like interwoven silver shone, 
Or as the chaster hue 
Of pearls that grace some Sultan’s diadem. 
Now with slow stroke and strong, behold him smite 
The buoyant air, and now in gentler flight, 
On motionless wing expanded, shoot along. 


* Fhrough air and sunshine sails the Ship of Heaven. 
Far far beneath them lies 
The gross and heavy atmosphere of earth ; 
And with the Swerga gales, 
The Maid of mortal birth 
At every breath a new delight inhates. 
And now toward its port the Ship of Heaven, 
Swift as a falling meteor, shapes its flight, 
Yet gently as the dews of night that gem, 
And do not bend the hare-bell’s slenderest stem. 
Daughter of Earth, Ereenia cried, alight, 
This is thy place of rest, the Swerga this, 
Lo, here my Bower of Bliss! 


“ He furl’d his azure wings, which round him fold 
Graceful as robes of Grecian chief of old. 

The happy Kailyal knew not where te gaze: 
Her eyes around in joyful wonder roam, 
Now turn’d upon the lovely Glendoveer, 

Now ori his heavenly home.” 


And has she forgot her father? oblivious bliss of a trance! On the 
She has—for a while—and all the Hely Mount she had drunk the gale 
world below—nor remembers that it of healing from the Blessed groves 
is called earth. Her blisshas been the —in the ship of heaven, sailing with 
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the Glendoveer through the wave- 
less sea of sky, she had enjoyed the 
ether in which the Devetas delight 
—and now she was in the Swerga’s 
bowers—the terrestrial Paradise— 
the abode of Indra—and during such 
wonderful waftage was it a sin in 
Kailyal to cease to remember eyen 
the brightest and blackest of her for- 
mer being—that the past with all its 
delight and all its distraction was 
extinguished in the present—Ladur- 
lad—Kehama—Arvalan not even so 
much as names! In this the poet 
obeyed the still sweet voice of na- 
ture; but hark! how a single word 
brings back the mortal maid to her 
mortal life. Ereenia tells her 


“ The almighty Rajah shall not harm 
thee here ;” 


and Kailyal replies, in a line that ex- 
plains all, 


“ I thought that death had saved me from 
his power.” 


The Glendoveer gently says 


‘** Long years of life and happiness, 
O child of earth, be thine ! 
From death I saved thee, and from all 
thy foes 
Will save thee, while the Swerga is se- 
cure,” ° 


Kaityat. 
‘* Not me alone, O gentle Deveta ! 

I have a father suffering upon earth, 
A persecuted, wretched, poor, good man, 
For whose strange misery 
There is no human help, 

And none but I dare comfort him 
Beneath Kehama’s Curse. 

O gentle Deveta, protect him too!” 
Ereenia leads Kailyal to the gat 
den of the Deity, but Indra, Fike 
Casyapa, is in dread of Kehama, and 
notwithstanding the passionate inter- 
cession of the Glendoveer, “ with a 
sad displeasure,” in which there is 
pity too, declares that no child of 
man, till the mortal part hath been 
put off, must sojourn in the Bowers 

of Bliss— 
** For on mortality 

Time and infirmity, and death attend, 
Close followers they, and in their mournful 

train 

Sorrow and pain, and mutability ; 

Did they find entrance here, we should be- 

hold 
Our joys, like earthly summers, pass away,” 
Kailyal all the while has been mute; 
and having listened to the colloquy 
in which Indra communicates to 
Ereenia his fears that the Rajah is 
about to become omnipotent, at its 
close exclaims— 


“ Take me to earth, O gentle Deveta ! 
Take me again to earth! This is no place 
Of hope for me! ... my Father still must bear 
His curse... he shall not bear it all alone; 
Take me to earth, that I may follow him!... 

I do not fear the Almighty Man! the Gods 
Are feeble here; but there are higher powers 
Who will not turn their eyes from wrongs like ours ; 
Take me to earth, O gentle Deveta!... 


‘* Saying thus she knelt, and to his knees she clung, 
And bowed her head, in tears and silence praying. 
Rising anon, around his neck she flung 
Her arms, and there with folded hands she hung, 
And fixing on the guardian Glendoveer 
Her eyes, more eloquent than Angel’s tongue, 
Again she cried, There is no comfort here ! 

I must be with my Father in his pain... 
Take me to earth, O Deveta, again! 


“ Indra with admiration heard the maid. 
O Child of Earth, he cried, 
Already in thy spirit thus divine, 
Whatever weal or woe betide, 
Be that high sense of duty still thy guide, 
And all good Powers will aid a soul like thine. 
Then turning to Ereenia, thus he said, 
Take her where Ganges hath its second birth, 
Below our sphere, and yet above the earth ;: 
There may Ladurlad rest beyond the power 
Of the dread Rajah, till the fated hour.” 
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From the Ship of Heaven voyaging 
towards this middle region of Re- 
pose, the Glendoveer sees Ladurlad 
combating in a whirlwind of sand 
with the spectral Arvalan—and he 
sinks down to the rescue. 

“ He bade the Ship of Heaven alight, 

And gently there he laid 
The astonished father by the happy maid, 
The maid now shedding tears of deep de- 
light.” 

But ere this meeting there is some 
very affecting descriptions of the 
sufferings and sorrows of Ladurlad 
since he had left his child—and the 
section entitled “ Home Scene,” has 
been thought by many to be the 
most beautiful part of the poem. In 
it 


“* Unwittingly the wretch’s footsteps 
trace 
Their wonted path toward his dwelling 
place ; 
And wandering on, unknowing where, 
He starts at tinding he is there. 
ca * * * 


He took his wonted seat before the door, 
Even as of yore, 
When he was wont to view, with placid 
eyes, 

His daughter at her evening sacrifice. 
Here were the flowers which she so care- 

fully 

Did love to rear for Mariataly’s brow ; 

Neglected now, 

Their heavy heads were drooping, over- 
blown ; 

All else appeared the same as heretofore ; 

All—save himself alone ! 

How happy then—and now a wretch for 
evermore. 
# * * * 

Yet thinking on the heavenly powers, his 
mind 

Drew comfort, and he rose and gathered 
flowers, 

And twined a crown for Mariataly’s 
brow ; 

And taking then her withered garland 
down, 

Replaced it with the blooming coronal. 
Not for myself, the unhappy Father cried, 
Not for myself, O Mighty One! I pray, 

Accursed as I am beyond thy aid! 
But oh ! be gracious still to that dear Maid 
Who crowned thee with these garlands 

day by day, 
And danced before thee, aye, at even- 
tide 
In beauty and in pride. 

O Mariataly, wheresoe’er she stray 

Forlorn and wretched, still be thou her 

guide!” 
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These and other passages equally 
touching enhance our happiness on 
seeing the much-enduring man ly- 
ing with his daughter in his arms in 
the Ship of Heaven. 


** Beholding all things with incredulous 
eyes 

Still dizzy with the sand-storm, there he 
lay, 

While sailing up the skies, the living 
bark, 

Through air and sunshine, held its hea- 
venly way.” 

Proud of its delight, it sails up the 

fields of ether like an angel, and on 

reaching Meru mountain, the clouds 

float round to honour it, and the 

Evening lingers in heaven. On Meru 

mountain is the mortal birth—for 

none hath seen its source—of 


“ The holy river, the redeeming flood ; ” 


and in a mountain-valley the stream 
expands into a lake (not so fair as 
Windermere!) on whose banks the 
living bark alights. 
** The Glendoveer 
Then lays Ladurlad by the blessed lake. 
O happy sire! and yet more happy daugh- 
ter ! 

The etherial gales his agony aslake, 
His daughter’s tears are on his cheek, 
His hand is in the water ; 

The innocent man, the man opprest, 
Oh, joy! hath found a place of rest 
Beyond Kehama’s sway, 

His Curse extends not here—his pains have 

past away!” 


That passing away—to him who had 
so long borne “ fire in his heart and 
fire in his brain,” must of itself have 
been bliss! But here not with Kail- 
yal alone has Ladurlad met—the 
spirit of her mother Yedillian—* the 
early-lost, the long-deplored”—no 
such sallow, shrouded, silent, and 
sorrowful phantom as grief, unable 
to forget the grave, images the ghost 
of her who was once so radiant in her 
joy—but fairer even than when first 
she slept in the nuptial bower, and 
lustrous in a beauty beyond that of 
the daughters of mankind, bestowed 
on her by the air inhaled by those 
whose lives had been pure on earth, 
in regions lying in everlasting light 
inaccessible to the thought of death! 


* O happy Sire, and happy Daughter! 
Ye on the banks of that celestial water 
Your resting place and sanctuary have 

found. 
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What! hath not then their mortal taint 
defil'd 
The sacred solitary ground ? 

Vain thought !...the Holy Vailey smil’d 
Receiving such a sire and child ; 
Ganges, who seem’d asleep to lie, 
Beheld them with benignant eye, 
And rippled round melodiously, 
And roll’d her little waves to meet 
And welcome their beloved feet. 
The gales of Swerga thither fled, 

And heavenly odours there were shed 
About, below, and overhead ; 
And Earth, rejoicing in their tread, 

Hath built them up a blooming Bower, 
Where every amaranthine flower 

Its deathless blossom interweaves 
With bright and undecaying leaves. 


‘* Taree happy beings are there here, 
The Sire, the Maid, the Glendoveer. 
A fourth approaches,...who is this 
That enters in the Bower of Bliss? 
No form so fair might painter find 
Among the daughters of mankind ; 
For death her beauties hath refin’d, 
And unto her a ferm hath given, 
Fram’d of the elements of Heaven ; 
Pure dwelling-place for perfect mind. 
She stood and gaz'd on sire and child ; 
Her tongue not yet had power to speak, 
The tears were streaming down her cheek, 
And when those tears her sight beguil’d, 
And still her faltering accents fail’d, 
The Spirit, mute and motionless, 
Spread out her arms for the caress, 
Made still and silent with excess 
Of love and painful happiness. 


“* The Maid that lovely form survey’d ; 
Wistful she gaz’d, and knew her not ; 
Bat Nature to her heart convey’d 
A sudden thrill, a startling thought, 
A feeling many a year forgot, 
Now like a dream anew recurring, 
As if again in every vein 
Her mother’s milk was stirring. 
With straining neck and earnest eye 
She stretch’d her hands imploringly, 
As if she fain would have her nigh, 
Yet fear’d to meet the wish’d embrace, 
At once with love and awe opprest. 
Not so, Ladurlad ; he could trace, 
Though brighten’d with angelic grace, 
His own Yedillian’s earthly face ; 
He ran and held her to his breast ! 
Oh joy above all joys of Heaven, 
By Death alone to others given, 
This moment hath to him restor'd 
The early-lost, the Jong-deplor'd, 


“ They sin who tell us love can die. 
With life all other passions fly, 
All others are but vanity. 
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In Heaven Ambition cannot dwell, 
Nor Avarice in the vaults of Hell; 
Earthly these passions of the Earth, 

They perish where they have their birth ; 

But Love is indestructible. 
Its holy flame for ever burneth, 
From Heaven it came, to Heaven 
returneth ; 

Too oft on Earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceiv'd, at times opprest, 
It here is tried and purified, 
Then hath in Heaven its perfect rest : 
It soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest-time of Love is there. 
Oh! when a Mother meets on high 
The Babe she lost in infancy, 
Hath she not then, for pains and fearg 
The day of woe, the watchful night, 
For all her sorrow, all her tears, 
An over-payment of delight ! 


A blessed family is this 
Assembled in the Bower of Bliss! 
Strange woe, Ladurlad, hath been thine, 
And pangs beyond all human measure, 
And thy reward is now divine, 

A foretaste of eternal pleasure. 
He knew indeed there was a day 
When all these joys would pass away, 
And he must quit this blest abode ; 
And, taking up again the spell, 
Groan underneath the baleful load, 
And wander o’er the world again 
Most wretched of the sons of men : 
Yet was this brief repose, as when 
A traveller in the Arabian sands, 
Half-fainting on his sultry road, 
Hath reach’d the water-place at last ; 
And resting there beside the Well, 
Thinks of the perils he has past, 
And gazes o’er the unbounded plain, 
The plain which must be travers’d still, 
And drinks,...yet cannot drink his fill; 
Then girds his patient loins again. 

So to Ladurlad now was given . 
New strength and confidence in Heaven, 
And hope, and faith invincible. 

For often would Ereenia tell 

Of what in elder days befell, 

When other Tyrants, in their might, 
Usurp’d dominion o’er the earth ; 
And Veeshnoo took a human birth, 
Deliverer of the Sons of men; 

And slew the huge Ermaccasen, 
And piece-meal rent, with lion force, 
Errenen’s accursed corse, 

And humbled Baly in his pride ; 
And when the Giant Ravenen 
Had borne triumphant, from his side, 
Sita, the earth-born God's beloved bride, 
Then, from his island-kingdom, laugh’d 
to scorn 
The Insulted husband, and his power de» 
fied ; 
81 
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How to revenge the wrong in wrath he 
hied, 
Bridging the sea before his dreadful way, 
And met the hundred-headed foe, 
“ And dealt him the unerring blow ; 
By Brama’s hand the righteous lance was 
given, 
And by that arm immortal driven, 
It laid the mighty Tyrant low; 
And Earth, and Ocean, and high Heaven, 
Rejoiced to see his overthrow. 
Oh! doubt not thou, Yedillian cried, 
Such fate Kehama will betide ; 
For there are Gods who look below.... 
Seeva, the Avenger, is not blind, 
Nor Veeshnoo careless for mankind. 


“ Thus was Ladurlad’s soul imbued 
With hope and holy fortitude ; 

And Child and Sire, with pious mind 
Alike resolv’d, alike resign’d, 
Look’d onward to the evil day ; 
Faith was their comfort, Faith their stay ; 
They trusted woe would pass away, 
And Tyranny would sink subdued, 
And Evil yield to Good.” 


Dear to each other are Kailyal and 
Ereenia—and the Poet has not hesi- 
tated to allude even to Love. Cam- 
deo, the Cupid of the Hindu Mytho- 
logy, comes flying to Mount Meru 
—one shaft from his bowstring of 


bees strikes Ereenia’s breast. 


“Go aim at idler hearts, 
Thy skill is baffled here! 
A deeper love I bear that Maid divine, 
Sprung from a higher will, 
A holier power than thine! 

A second shaft, while thus Ereenia cried, 
Had Camdeo aim’d at Kailyal’s side, 
But lo! the bees which strung his bow 
Broke off, and took their flight. 

To that sweet flower of earth they winged 

their way, 

Around her raven tresses play, 
And buzz about ber with delight, 
As if, with that melodious sound, 

They strove to pay their willing duty 
To mortal purity and beauty !” 


Reginald Heber says that, “ accus- 
tomed as we are to the Grecian Cu- 
pid, we cannot reconcile ourselves 
to Camdeo’s bowstring, which being 
composed of live bees, must have 
been singularly ill adapted to the 
purposes of archery; nor are we at 
all pleased with the bees breaking off 
upon one occasion, and hiving upon 
Kailyal’s head.” But why may not 
an English Christian critic, “ accus- 
tomed as he may be to the Grecian 
Cupid,” easily_reconcile himself to 
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the Hindu Cupid, ina poem where all 
are Hindoos? Camdeo’s bow is not 
classical—you_ may call it, if you 
choose, fantastic—but it is not inele- 
ant ; and though it would have been 
ound “ singularly ill-adapted” tothe 
purposes of archery in the hands of 
Robin Hood, Little John, Adam 
Bell, Clym-o’-the-Clough, or William 
of Cloudeslie, in those of Camdeo, 
who, it must be remembered, was 
not an outlawed forester, but a God, 
it was found serviceable, and sent a 
shaft into the side of many a hart and 
many ahind. The bees do not, we 
see, “hiveon Kailyal’s head,” though 
they would have shown as good taste 
by doing so, as did their cousins of 
Hybla and Hymettus, by swarming 
on the lips of the infant Plato. The 
incident is assuredly told with grace, 
and Southey was not the Poet to 
shun the Lad on the Lory, in an ima- 
gination peopled with all the chief 
——- of that fabulous faith. 
hat creature of the Grecian My- 
thology resembled the Glendoveer ? 
What machine the Ship of Heaven? 


* Ah! wanton! cried the Glendoveer, 
No power hast thou for mischief here ? 
Choose thou some idler breast, 

For these are proof, by nobler thoughts pos- 

sest. 
Go, to thy plains of Matra, go, 
And string again thy broken bow! 


Rightly Ereenia spake ; and ill had thoughts 
Of earthly love beseemed the sanctuary 
Where Kailyal had been wafted, that the 

soul 
Of her dead mother there might strengthen 
her.” 


And was it not right too that “ the 
soul of the dead mother,” enrobed 
in- celestial beauty, should now 
be with the husband of her youth 
in that mysterious region of rest? 
Not from Hades did she come— 
no river of separation flowed be- 
tween the living and the dead— 
and what see we in the poet’s vision 
of the Happy Family on Mount 
Meru, that love, inspired by sorrow, 
has not seen and suffered—for the 
bliss was like suffering—and wept 
on waking to know that it was but a 
dream! 
**O ye who, by the Lake 
On Meru Mount, partake 
The joys which Heaven has destined for the 
blest, 
Swift, swift, the moments fly, 
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The silent hours go by, 
And ye must leave your dear abode of rest!” 


** They little deeming that the fatal day 
Was come, beheld where, through the 
morning sky, 

A ship of Heaven drew nigh. 
Onward they watch it steer its steady flight ; 
Till, wondering, they espy 
Old Casyapa, the Sire of Gods, alight. 
But, when Ereenia saw the sire appear, 
At that unwonted and unwelcome sight, 
His heart receiv’d a sudden shock of fear ; 
Thy presence doth its doleful tidings tell, 
O Father! cried the startled Glendoveer, 
The dreadful hour is near! I know it well. 
Not for less import would the Sire of Gods 
Forsake his ancient and august abodes!” 


Casyapa tells them that Kehama is 
about to consummate the mighty sa- 
crifice of the hundredth steed un- 
touched by human hand, and then 
he will be Man. almighty ! 


“ And now, O child and father, ye must 
§% 
Take up the burthen of your woe, 
And wander once again below. 
With patient heart hold onward to the end— 
Be true unto yourselves, and bear in 
mind, 

That every God is still the good man’s 
Sriend ; 

And they, who suffer bravely, save man- 
hind.” 


“ The will of Heaven be done,” are 
all the words Ladurlad speaks—Ye- 
dillian had vanished—the Glendoveer 
must go with Casyapa—and he and 
Kailyal again be wanderers on earth. 


“There was no word at parting, no 
adieu. 

Down from that empyreal height they 
flew : 

One groan Ladurlad breathed, yet uttered 

not, 

When, to his heart and brain, 

The fiery curse again like lightning shot. 

And now on earth the sire and child 
alight— 

Upsoar’d the ship of Heaven, and sailed 
away from sight.” 


The glories and beauties of Mount 
Meru are no more—tlie streams of 
Paradise have ceased to flow—the 
Fountain-tree shakes forth no longer 
its diamond shower —the Palace, 
whose far-flashing beams brighted 
the polar night of the north’s ex- 
tremest shore, is gone like a rain- 
bow —for the inevitable hour has 
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confirmed the almighty Rajah in his 
power over earth, and hell, and hea~ 
ven—and the Asuras and the giants 


join the cry of the damned in Pa- 
dalon. 


“Up rose the Rajah through the con- 
quered sky, 

To seize the Swerga for his proud abode; 
Myriads of evil genii round him fly, 
As royally, on wings of winds, he rode, 
And scaled high Heaven, triumphant like 

a God.” 


Our delight now is to be with 
Kailyal and Ladurlad; and we have 
no more to do with Kehama than is 
necessary to the unfolding of the 
story of their woes and virtues ; else 
we could say much about that extra- 
ordinary incarnation of supernatural 
ambition and pride. He had long 
been powerful—now he is omnipo- 
tent; and perhaps it might be diffi- 
cult to account for his not having 
left a Vicegerent or Lord-lieutenant 
behind him, on his ascent to the 
Swerga; but suffice it now to say 
that, however it may fare with the 
rest of the earth, things seem to 
go on in Hindostan pretty much ac- 
cording to the old régime. 

Kailyal implores a promise from 
her father that he will never leave 
her more — which is given — and 
her soul is satisfied; and looking 
around them as if to seek 


‘© Where they should turn, North, South, 
or East or West,” 


the Maiden cries— 


‘* Have we not here the Earth beneath our 
tread— 
Heaven overhead, 
A brook that winds through this sequestered 
glade, 
And yonder woods, to yield us fruit and 
shade, 

The little all our wants require is nigh ; 
Hope we have none—why travel on in fear ? 
We cannot fly from fate, and fate will find 

us here.” 


Every good poem, we believe, has 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
We have reached the end of the 
middle, and are at the beginning of 
the end—of the second series of 
their sufferings; but there is a pause 
of peace between—a prolongation 
on earth of the happiness they en- 
joyed on the Meru Mount. But the 
fire burns in the heart and brain 
of Ladurlad—Yedillian may never 
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revisit mortal shades—and Kailyal 
has aa forsaken by her Glendo- 
veer 


** Hope we have none, said Kailyal to her 
sire. 

Said she aright ? And had the mortal maid 
No thoughts of heavenly aid, 

No secret hopes her inmost heart to move 
With longings of such deep and pure desire, 
As vestal maids, whose piety is love, 
Feel in their extasies when rapt above, 
Their souls unto their heavenly Spouse as- 

pire ? 

Why else so often doth that searching eye 
Roam through the scope of sky ? 
Why, if she sees a distant speck on high, 
Starts there that quick suffusion to her 

cheek ? 

*Tis but the eagle, in his heavenly height ; 
Reluctant to believe, she hears his ery, 
And marks his wheeling flight, 

Then languidly averts her mournful sight. 

Why ever else, at morn, that waking sigh, 
Because the lovely form no more is nigh, 
Which hath been present to her soul all 
night ; . 

And that injurious fear 
Which ever, as it riseth, is represt, 
Yet riseth still within her troubled breast, 
That she no more shall see the Glendoveer !” 


Oh! why had Reginald Heber— 
a it was not he)—whom all 
admired and loved—the heart to 
say, “ that the love of the Glendo- 
veer reminded us of the Comte de 
Gabalis — and of Pope!!! who 
adapted to comic machinery the at- 
tachment of his airy beings. It is 
perhaps less fitted to serious poetry ; 
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for so inseparable are our ideas even 
of sentimental affection, from the 
pangs of jealousy and the tumults of 
desire, that we can hardly conceive 
love, in the sense usually affixed to the 
word, existing between two beings 
of different natures, any more than 
between two persons of the same 
sex.” True, we cannot “ in the sense 
usually affixed to it ;” but Southey 
has shown us how we can in the 
sense he has chosen unusually to af- 
fix to it; “pangs of jealousy and 
tumults of desire,” would indeed be 
out of place here—but not so the 
gentle glow that warms Kailyal’s 
bosom—not so the sadness that sha- 
dows it—not so the regret almost like 
an upbraiding which her heart will 
not suffer her lips to whisper, that 
no Ship of Heaven—though often the 
Eagle—is seen in the sky. The poet 
knew well that to have touched her 
heart with slightest passion for a 
human lover would have ruined ut- 
terly her divine devotion to her 
Father—yet at the same time he 
knew well, that even in among the 
midst of life-deep emotions of 
filial piety might steal delight in the 
angelical beauty and benignity of a 
blessed Glendoveer. 

Yet in not a word of the following 
altogether matchless description is 
there any allusion to the holy at- 
tachment—delicate its links as the 
lines of gossamer of which the 
knots are dewdrops—between Kail- 
yal and Ereenia. 


‘* Twas a fair scene wherein they stood, 
A green and sunny glade amid the wood, 
And in the midst an aged Banian grew. 
It was a goodly sight to see 
That venerable tree, 

For o’er the lawn, irregularly spread, 

Fifty straight columns propt its lofty head ; 
And many a long depending shoot, 
Seeking to strike its root, 

Straight like a plummet, grew towards the ground. 
Some on the lower boughs, which crost their way, 
Fixing their bearded fibres, round and round, 
With many a ring and wild contortion wound ; 
Some to the passing wind at times, with sway 
Of gentle motion swung, 

Others of younger growth, unmov’d, were hung 
Like stone-drops from the cavern’s fretted height. 
Beneath was smooth and fair to sight, 

Nor weeds nor briers deform’d the natural floor, 
And through the leafy cope which bower'd it o'er 
Came gleams of chequered light. 

So like a temple did it seem, that there 
A pious heart’s first impulse would be prayer. 
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‘* A brook, with easy current, murmured near ; 
Water so cool and clear 
The peasants drink not from the humble well, 
Which they with sacrifice of rural pride, 
Have wedded to the cocoa-grove beside ; 
Nor tanks of costliest masonry dispense 
To those in towns who dwell, 
The work of Kings, in their beneficence. 
Fed by perpetual springs, a small lagoon, 
Pellucid, deep, and still, in silence join'd 
And swell'd the passing stream. Like burnish’d steel 
Glowing, it lay beneath the eye of noon ; 
And when the breezes, in their play, 
Raffled the darkening surface, then with gleam 
Of sudden light, around the lotus stem 
It rippled, and the sacred flowers that crown 
The Jakelet with their roseate beauty, ride, 
In gentlest waving rock’d, from side to side ; 
And as the wind upheaves 
Their broad and buoyant weight, the glossy leaves 
Flap on the twinkling waters, up and down, 


‘* They built them here a bower ; of jointed cane, 
Strong for the needful use, and light and long 
Was the slight frame-work rear’d, with little pain ; 
Lithe creepers, then, the wicker-sides supply, 
And the tall jungle-grass fit roofing gave 
Beneath that genial sky 
And here did Kailyal, each returning day, 
Pour forth libations from the brook, to pay 
The Spirits of her Sires their grateful rite; 

In such libations pour’d in open glades, 
Beside clear streams and solitary shades, 

The Spirits of the virtuous dead delight. 

And duly here, to Marriataly’s praise, 

The Maid, as with an Angel's voice of song, 
Pour’d ber melodious lays 
Upon the gales of even, 

And gliding in religious dance along, 
Mov’d, graceful as the dark-eyed Nymphs of Heaven, 
Such harmony to all her steps was given. 


‘* Thus ever, in her Father's doting eye, 
Kailyal perform’d the customary rite ; 
He, patient of his burning pain the while, 
Beheld her, and approv'd her pious toil ; 
And sometimes, at the sight, 

A melancholy smile 
Would gleam upon his awful countenance. 
He, too, by day and night, and every hour, 
Paid to a higher Power his sacrifice ; 
An offering, not of ghee, or fruit, or rice, 
Flower-crown, or blood ; but of a heart subdued, 
A resolute, unconquer'd fortitude, 

An agony represt, a will resign’d, 

To her, who, on her secret throne reclin’d, 
Amid the milky Sea, by Veeshnoo’s side, 
Looks with an eye of mercy on mankind. 
By the Preserver, with his power endued, 
There Voomdavee beholds this lower clime, 
And marks the silent sufferings of the good, 
To recompense them in her own good time. 


© force of faith ! O strength of virtuous will ! 
Behold him in his endless mattyrdom, 
Triumphant still ! 
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The Curse still burning ia his heart and brain, 
And yet doth he remain 
Patient the while, and tranquil, and content ! 
The pious soul hath fram’d unto itself 
A second nature, to exist in pain 
As in its own allotted element. 
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‘* Such strength the will reveal’d had given 
This holy pair, such influxes of grace, 
That to their solitary resting-place 
They brought the peace of Heaven. 

Yea all around was hallowed! Danger, Fear, 
Nor thought of evil ever entered here. 

A charm was on the Leopard when he came 
Within the circle of that mystic glade ; 
Submiss he crouch’d before the heavenly maid, 
And offered to her touch his speckled side ; 
Or with arch’d back erect, and bending head, 
And eyes half-clos’d for pleasure, would he stand, 
Courting the pressure of her gentle hand. 


‘* Trampling his path through wood and brake, 
And canes which crackling fall before his way, 
And tassel-grass, whose silvery feathers play 
O’ertopping the young trees, 

On comes the Elephant, to slake 
His thirst at noon in yon pellucid springs. 
Lo! from his trunk upturn’d, aloft he flings 
The grateful shower ; and now 
Plucking the broad-leay’d bough 
Of yonder plane, with waving motion slow, 
Fanning the languid air, 

He moves it too and fro. 

But when that form of beauty meets his sight, 
The trunk its undulating motion stops, 
From his forgetful hold the plane-branch drops, 
Reverent he kneels, and lifts his rational eyes 
To her as if in prayer ; 

And when she pours her angel voice in song, 
Entranced he listens to the thrilling notes, 
Till his strong temples, bath’d with sudden dews, 
Their fragrance of delight and love diffuse. 


* Lo! as the voice melodious floats around, 
The Antelope draws near, 

The Tigress leaves her toothless cubs to hear, 
The Snake comes gliding from the secret brake, 
Himself in fascination forced along 
By that enchanting song ; 

The antic Monkies, whose wild gambols late, 
When not a breeze wav'd the tall jungle-grass, 
Shock the whole wood, are hush’d, and silently 

Hang on the cluster’d trees. 

All things in wonder and delight are still ; 
Only at times the Nightingale is heard, 
Not that in emulous skill that sweetest bird 
Her rival strain would try, 

A mighty songster, with the Maid to vie ; ‘ 

She only bore her part in powerful sympathy. 


‘* Well might they thus adore that heavenly Maid! 
For never Nymph of Mountain, 
Or Grove, or Lake, or Fountain, 
With a diviner presence fill’d the shade, 
No idle ornaments deface 
Her natural grace, 
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Musk-spot, nor sandal-streak, nor scarlet stain, 
Ear-drop nor chain, nor arm nor ankle-ring, 
Nor trinketry on front, or neck, or breast, 
Marring the perfect form ; she seem’d a thing 
Of Heaven’s prime uncorrupted .work, a child 
Of early Nature undefil’d, 

A daughter of the years of innocence. 


And therefore all things lov’d her. 


When she stood 


Beside the glassy pool, the fish, that flies 
Quick as an arrow from all other eyes, 


Hover’d to gaze on her. 


The mother bird, 


When Kailyal’s steps she heard,. 
Sought not to tempt her from her secret nest, 
But, hastening tothe dear retreat, would fly 

To meet and welcome her benignant eye.” 


Delighted reader! to whom but 
snatches, or stray glimpses of South- 
ey’s inspirations have hitherto been 
known, thou mayest perchance have 
seen bits and pieces of the above 
description quoted in some scores 
of the more popular of our thousand 
and one periodicals, And you may 
have admired them as you might 
half a foot of canvass cut off the 
corner of a picture by some Goth, 
or out of its very heart. “ Speci- 
mens of the Living Poets!” We 
have seen such collections—we think 
—for the use of schools. Sentences 
are generally—though not always— 
printed pretty entire—but few para- 
graphs are so fortunate ; and the im- 
pression left on the mind of the pupil 
who may have attained his or her 
teens is, that the living poets are all 
idiots. The Quarterly Reviews (they 
have lately improved in this re- 
spect, though they might all “ ¢hole 
amends”) used to stop short in their 
quotations long before the close of 
any sweeping sentence of numerous 
verse with “ jinked sweetness long 
drawn out,” so that the effect on 
the ear,and mind, and temper, of 
the reader was like that which you 
may imagine might be caused on 
those of a lover of instrumental mu- 
sic by some fiend in human form 
knocking the kit from the shoulder 
of some famous fiddler—at the criti- 
cal moment when he had run his 
fingers up to within an inch of the 
bridge, and was about to give the 
world assurance of ashake that would 
have eternized his name on earth. 
Southey has suffered severely from 
this system. There is, as we have 
said, a notion that he is very diffuse ; 
and as the editors of Elegant Ex- 
tracts cannot afford room for the 





whole of such a passage, as we for 
example have quoted, they cut it 
into shreds, and then insert the 
shortest as aspecimen of the Lau- 
reate. 

How complete the picture in all 
its fair proportions! Never again 
on this earth is Kailyal to be seen 
by her father so happy—and there- 
fore it is that the poet lavishes all 
loveliness on her and on the scene 
she beautifies! But how can she 
have the heart to be so happy, and 
her father all the while enduring his 
Curse? That he may be able to 
endure it, since he is excommuni-« 
cated from death. It is her duty to 
be happy—not merely to seem so— 
for there must be no deceit practised 
on the miserable, by those who love 
them—the pity of the pure-hearted 
for the strong-souled must be serene 
as that of the dewy but unclouded 
skies. The fire in Ladurlad’s heart 
and brain would more intensely burn 
were he to suspect that his Kailyal 
was playing him false in dance and 
song—and that she had not obeyed 
the commands of himself, of nature 
and of heaven, to be in her own 
heart, as well as before his eyes, 
blest as the bird of Paradise hover- 
ing ever on unwearied wings. 

The Cane-bower is broken in up- 
on, and Kailyal carried off by the 
foul Priests of the Temple of Jaga- 
Naut, butshe is rescued by her father, 
who engages in many perilous ad- 
ventures, and is empowered to 


achieve them all by his Curse. In 


this part of the Poem, Mr Southey 
displays in prodigious splendour his 
genius for description of the wild 
and wonderful ; nor is Kailyal often 
out of sight, ever out of mind—act- 
ing always like herself—as Words. 
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worth says of Emmeline (of whom 
by time and faith 


'  Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of undisturbed humanity.” 
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Will wo painter dare to show us by 
anon) in the White Doe of Rylstone, his art any one of those pictures ? 


Ladurlad and Kailyal on the yellow 
shore gazing on the wondrous city 
of Baly submerged in the sea— 
while of its ancient towers 


‘* Their golden summits in the noon-day light 
Shone o’er the dark-green deep that rolled between ; 
For domes, and pinnacles, and spires were seen 
Peering above the sea—a mournful sight. 
Well might the sad beholder ween from thence 
What works of wonder the devouring wave 
Had swallowed there, when monuments so brave 
Bore record of their old magnificence. 
And on the sandy shore, beside the verge 
Of ocean, here and there, a rock-hewn fane 
Resisted in its strength the surf and surge 
That on their deep foundations beat in vain. 
In solitude the ancient temples stood, 
Once resonant with instrument and song, 
And solemn dance of festive multitude, 
Now as the weary ages pass along, 
Hearing no voice, save of the ocean flood, 
Which roars for ever on the restless shores ; 
Or, visiting their solitary caves, 

The lonely sound of winds, that moan around 
Accordant to the melancholy waves!” 


Turner! darest thou not face such 
city and such sea? Martin! recoilest 
thou from the vastness of those 
water shadows? Into those awful 
abysses Ladurlad descends to release 
the Glendoveer from his imprison- 
ment among their ancient sepul- 
tures. For seven days and nights he 
is in the depths—and for seven days 
and nights Kailyal is on the shore. 
Etty! there you may 


* Behold upon the sand 
A lovely maiden in the moonlight stand. 
The land-breeze lifts her locks of jet, 
The waves around her polished ankles play, 
Her bosom with the salt sea-spray is wet ; 
Her arms are crost, unconsciously, to fold 
That bosom from the cold, 
While statue-like she seems her watch to 
keep, 
Gazing intently on the restless deep!” 


Omitting much, we come now 
to the Descent of Kehama, who is 
suddenly smitten with desire for 
Kailyal—and speaking for her sake 
complacently to Ladurlad, who, he 
says, like himself has been doing the 
work of destiny, concludes with these 
words, “ I take away thy Curse ”— 
and it is gone! 


* So rapidly his torments were departed 
That at the sudden ease he started, 
As with a shock, and to his head 

His hands up-fled, 


As if he felt through every failing limb 
The power and sense of life forsaking 
him. 


“ Then turning to the maid, the Rajah 
cried, 

O virgin, above all of mortal birth 
Favoured alike in beauty and in worth, 
And in the glories of thy destiny, 
Now let thy happy heart exult with pride, 
For Fate hath chosen thee 
To be Kehama’s bride, 

To be the Queen of Heaven and Earth, 
And of whatever worlds beside 
Infinity may hide.” 


Well might the maiden shudder to 
be wooed by such a lover—yet the 
Man-Almighty might have won the 
haughtiest of Earth’s fairest queens. 
For he 


* Had laid his terrors by 
And gazed upon the maid. 
Pride could not quit his eye, 
Nor that remorseless nature from his 
front 
Depart ; yet whoso had beheld him then 
Had felt some admiration mixed with 
dread, 
And might have said 
That sure he seem’d to be the King of 
Men ; 
Less than the greatest that he could not 
be, 
Who carried in his port such might and 
majesty.” 
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“ High-fated one!” he cries, “ as- 
cend the subject sky, and sit on the 
Swerga throne a queen by Keha- 


ma’s side. It is written by all- 
knowing Nature upon thy brain in 
ae veins, that thou and I, 
alone of human kind, are doomed to 
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drink the Amreeta-drink divine of 
Immortality |” 

“O, never—never, Father! Kailyal cried!” 
Kehama then bids Ladurlad counsel 
his daughter, or again he will feel 


the Curse. The father’s answer is 
sublime. 


She needed not my counsel, he replied, 
And idly, Rajah, dost thou reason thus 


Of destiny ! 


For though all other things 


Were subject to the starry influencings, 
And bowed submissive to thy tyranny, 
The virtuous heart and resolute will are free. 
Thus in their wisdom did the Gods decree 
When they created Man. Let come what will, 
This is our rock of strength ; in every ill, 
Sorrow, oppression, pain, and agony, 
The spirit of the good is unsubdued, 
And, suffer as they may, they triumph still.” 


These lines are worthy of being writ- 
ten in letters of gold—say, rather— 
for gold rusts—engraven deep in 
granite—or in marble—and marble 
in its delicate beauty seems almost 
as if it were immortal, nor mould- 


whose heart, on Sabbaths, and days 
held holy, at stated hours, “ gins 
blow the mighty organ.” 

What did the Man-Almighty? He 
cursed them with his hand, and 
vanished through the sky. Ladur- 











ers it, as many think, in storms—on 


lad’s brain and heart are again on 
front of Metropolitan Temple, in 


fire—and Kailyal is a leper ! 


** The Rajah, scatte ring curses as he rose, 
Soar'd to the Swerga, and resum’d his throne. 
Not for his own redoubled agony, 

Which now through heart and brain, 

With renovated pain, 

Rush’d to its seat, Ladurlad breathes that groan. 
That groan is for his child ; he groan’d to see 
The lovely one defil’d with leprosy, 
Which, as the enemy vindictive fled, 

O’er all ber frame with quick contagion spread. 
She, wondering at events so passing strange, 
And fill’d with hope and fear, 

And joy to see the Tyrant disappear, 

And glad expectance of her Glendoveer, 
Perceiv’d not in herself the hideous change. 
His burning pain, she thought, had forced the groan 
Her father breath’d ; his agonies alone 
Were present to her mind ; she claspt his knees, 
Wept for his Curse, and did not feel her own. 


‘¢ Nor when she saw her plague, did her good heart, 
True to itself, even for a moment fail. 
Ha, Rajah! with disdainful smiles she cries, 
Mighty and wise and wicked as thou art, 
Still thy blind vengeance acts a friendly part. 
Shall I not thank thee for this scurf and scale 
Of dire deformity, whose loathsomeness, 
Surer than panoply of strongest mail, 
Arms me against all foes! Ob, better se, 
Better such foul disgrace, 
Than that this innocent face 
Should tempt thy wooing! That I need nct dread 
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Nor ever impious foe 
Will offer outrage now, nor farther woe 
Will beauty draw on my unhappy head ; 
Safe through the unholy world may Kailyal go. 


(May, 





“ Her face in virtuous pride 
Was lifted to the skies, 

As him and his poor vengeance she defied ; 
But earthward, when she ceas’d, she turn’d her eyes, 
As if she sought to hide 
The tear which in ber own despite would rise. 
Did then the thought of her own Glendoveer 
Call forth that natural tear ; 

Was it a woman’s fear, 

A thought of earthly love, which troubled her ; 
Like yon thin cloud amid the moonlight sky 
That flits before the wind 
And leaves no trace behind, 

The womanly pang past over Kailyal’s mind. 
This is a loathsome sight to human eye, 
Half-shrinking at herself, the Maiden thought, 
Will it be so to him? Oh surely not ! 

The immortal Powers, who see 
Through the poor wrappings of mortality, 
Behold the soul, the beautiful soul, within, 
Exempt from age and wasting malady, 
And undeform’d, while pure and free from sin. 
This is a loathsome sight to human eye, 
But not to eyes divine, 
Ereenia, Son of Heaven, oh not to thine! 





“ The wrongful thought of fear, the womanly pain 
Had past away, her heart was calm again. 
She rais’d her head, expecting now to see 
The Glendoveer appear ; 
Where hath he fled, quoth she, 

That he should tarry now? Oh had she known 
Whither the adventurous Son of Heaven was flown, 
Strong as her spirit was, it had not borne 
The awful thought, nor dar’d to hope for his return.” 


dubitable word of Him to whom all 


And whither had flown the Glen- 
secrets are known, 


doveer? To regions beyond the 
reach of thought, where sits on his 
throne Seeva the Alone, the Inacces- 
sible! Faith hath given him power 
to pierce the Golden Firmament 
“that closes all within ”— 


** By strong desire through all he makes his 


** Go, ye who suffer, go to Yamen's 
throne, 
He hath the remedy for every wo; 
He setteth right whate’er is wrong below.” 





Precipitate but imperceptible was 
the fall of Ereenia from the Heaven 


way, 
Till Seeva’s Seat appears—behold Mount 
Calasay !”” 
Many mysteries he sees—and in the 
midst of them, and as they are all 
melting away, and himself sinking 
down in utter darkness that has sud- 
denly fallen on “insufferable bright,” 
he hears a voice within him, the in- 


of Heavens. When coming within 
the mundane sphere, he felt that 
earth was nigh, the Glendoveer ex- 
panded his azure wings, and sloping 
down the sky, on the spot from 
whence he had soared aloft, is again 
on his feet. 


_  “ Kailyal advanced to meet him, 
Not moving now as she was wont to greet him, 
Joy in her eye and in her eager pace ; 
With a calm smile of melancholy pride 
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She met him now, and, turning half aside, 


Her warning hand repell’d the dear embrace. 


Strange things, Ereenia, have befallen us here, 
The Virgin said; the Almighty Man hath read 
The lines, which, traced by Nature on my brain, 
There to the gifted eye 
Make all my fortunes plain, 
Mapping the mazes of futurity. 

He sued for peace, for it is written there 
That I with him the Amreeta cup must share ; 
Wherefore he bade me come, and by his side 
Sit on the Swerga-throne, his equal bride. 

I need not tell thee what reply was given ; 
My heart, the sure interpreter of Heaven, 
His impious words belied. 

Thou seest his poor revenge! So having said, 
One look she glanced upon her leprous stain 
Indignantly, and shook 
Her head in calm disdain. 


* O Maid of soul divine ! 
O more than ever dear, 
And more than ever mine, 
Replied the Glendoveer ; 

He hath not read, be sure, the mystic ways 
Of fate ; almighty as he is, that maze 
Hath mock'd his fallible sight. 

Said he the Amreeta-cup? So far aright 
The Evil One may see ; for Fate displays 
Her hidden things in part, in part conceals, 
Baffling the wicked eye 
Alike with what she hides, and what reveals, 
When with unholy purpose it would pry 
Into the secrets of futurity. 

So may it be permitted him to see 
Dimly the inscrutable decree ; 

For to the world below, 

Where Yamen guards the Amreeta, we must go; 
Thus Seeva hath exprest his will, even he 
The Holiest hath ordain’d it; there, he saith, 
All wrongs shall be redrest 
By Yamen, by the righteous Power of Death.” 


The Father and the fated Maid and 
that heroic Spirit now journey toge- 
ther for many a day along the dreary 
road that leads to the dread abodes of 
Yamen. They finally find themselves 
on the remotest bound of Earth, 
where it is girded by the outer ocean. 
Ocean is it—or but an unimaginable 
abyss? And ina creek a vessel! 


‘* Strange vessel sure it seemed to be, 
And all unfit for such wild sea! 
For through its yawning side the wave 
Was oozing in; the mast was frail, 
And old and torn its only sail. 
How shall that crazy vessel brave 
The billows, that in wild commotion 
For ever roar and rave ? 

How hope to cross the dreadful Ocean, 
O’er which eternal shadows dwell, 
Whose secrets none return to tell!” 


The travellers fear to enter—but as 
with reluctant feet they linger on the 
strand—and for sake of Kailyal, 
hangs back the Glendoveer— 


* Aboard! Aboard ! 
An awful voice, that left no choice, 
Sent forth its stern command 
Aboard ! aboard ! 
The travellers hear that voice in fear, 
And breathe to heaven an inward prayer, 
And take their seats in silence there.” 


Self-hoisted seem the sails—by invi- 
sible hands are let slip the cables of 
that fated ship—the land-breeze rus- 
tles through her shrouds—leaving 
the living light of day, she stands out 
to sea with a fair wind to the World’s 
End—and as she seems to be, 
she is swifter any arrow, 
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“ And they have left behind 
The raging billows and the roaring wind, 
The storm, the darkness, and all mortal 
fears, 
And lo! another light 
To guide their way appears, 
The light of other spheres.” 


All is bright above and below—all is 
still. Not in sunshine sails the ship 
—nor in moonshine—nor are there 
any stars. All they know is that they 
have reached the light of other 
spheres. And that light is holy, for 
from Ladurlad’s heart and brain the 
Curse is gone, and Kailyal no more 
is a leper. 


** He feels again 
Fresh as in Youth's fair morning, and the 
Maid 
Hath lost her leprous stain. 

The Mighty One hath no dominion here, 
Starting she cried ; O happy, happy hour 
We are beyond his power ! 

Then raising te the Glendoveer, 
With heavenly beauty bright, her angel 

face, 
Turned not reluctant now, and met his 
dear embrace !” 


The ship reaches its destined shore 
—and the travellers pass through 
many sights of wo ere they reach 
the edge of the gulf in which is the 
road that leads to Padalon. What 
wonder if Kailyal’s lips were 
blanched with dread? That she 
clasped the neck of the Glendoveer, 
and closing her eyes hid her face on 
his breast? Even Ladurlad is asto- 
nied by the sounds and sights of 
wo—for Yamen’s ministrant de- 
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mons are for ever ascending from 
that gulf to drag down the ghosts of 
the wicked—and full of shrieks for 
ever is the mouth of hell. The Glen- 
doveer tells Ladurlad that for a little 
while he must be left alone, till he 
has borne his daughter down and 
placed her safely by the throne of 
him who keeps the gates of Padalon. 


“Then taking Kailyal in his arms, he 

said, 
Be of good heart, Beloved! it is I 

Who bear thee. Saying this, his wings 
he spread, 

Sprang upward in the sky, and pois’d his 
flight, 

Then plunged into the Gulf, and sought 
the world of night.” 


And now they are at the Southern 
gate of Padalon—and alighting 
there, Ereenia lays Kailyal at the 
feet of Neroodi, one, of the eight 
Janitors—for so many doors hath the 
place of Duom. “ And who and 
what art thou?” cried Neroodi— 
“and why, O Son of Light! now that 
Yamen trembles on his throne, 
bringst thou this mortal maid to our 
forlorn abodes ?” 


*¢ Fitter for her, I ween, the Swerga 
bowers, 
And sweet society of heavenly Powers!” 


* Lord of the gate!” replied the 
Glendoveer, “ we come obedient to 
the will of Fate.’ Ereenia then in- 
trusts Kuilyal to Neroodi’s care, 
while he reascends to bear down her 
father. 


** Then quoth he to the Maid, 
Be of good cheer, my Kailyal! dearest dear, 
In faith subdue thy dread, 


Anon I shall be here. 


So having said, 


Aloft with vigorous bound, the Glendoveer 
Sprung in celestial might, 
And soaring up, in spiral circles, wound 
His indefatigable flight. 


“ But, as he thus departed, 
The Maid, who at Neroodi’s feet was lying, 
Like one entranced or dying, 
Recovering strength from sudden terror, started ; 
And gazing after him with straining sight, 
And straining arms, she stood, 
As if in attitude 
To win him back from flight. 
Yea, she had shap’d his name 
For utterance, to recall and bid him stay, 
Nor leave her thus alone; but virtuous shame 
Represt the unbidden sounds upon their way ; 
And calling faith to aid, 
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Even in this fearful hour, the pious Maid 
Collected courage, till she seem’d to be 
Calm and in hope, such power had piety. 
Before the Giant Keeper of the Gate 
She crost her patient arms, and at his feet, 
Prepared to meet 
The awful will of Fate with equal mind, 
She took her seat resign’d. 


‘* Even the stern trouble of Neroodi’s brow 
Relax’d as he beheld the valiant Maid. 
Hope, long unfelt till now, 

Rose in his heart reviving, and a smile 
Dawn’d in his brightening countenance, the while 
He gaz'd on her with wonder and delight. 
The blessing of the Powers of Padalon, 
Virgin, be on thee! cried the admiring God ; 
And blessed be the hour that gave thee birth, 
Daughter of Earth, 

For thou to this forlorn abode hast brought 
Hope, who too long hath been a stranger here. 
And surely for no lamentable lot, 
Nature, who erreth not, 

To thee that heart of fortitude hath given, 
Those eyes of purity, that face of love: . . 
If thou beest not the inheritrix of Heaven, 
There is no truth above. 


** Thus as Neroodi spake, his brow severe 
Shone with an inward joy; for sure, he thought, 
When Seeva sent so fair a creature here, 
In this momentous hour, 

Ere long the World’s deliverance would be wrought, 
And Padalon escape the Rajah’s power. 
With pious mind the Maid, in humble guise 
Inclin’d, received his blessing silently, 

And rais’d her grateful eyes 
A moment, then again 
Abas’d them at his presence. Hark! on high 
The sound of coming wings! . . her anxious ears 
Have caught the distant sound. LEreenia brings 
His burthen down! Upstarting from her seat, 
How joyfully she rears 
Her eager head! and scarce upon the ground 
Ladurlad’s giddy feet their footing found, 
When, with her trembling hand, she claspt him round. 
No word of greeting, 

Nor other sign of joy at that strange meeting. 
Expectant of their fate, 
Silent, and hand in hand, 
Before the Infernal Gate, 
The Father and his Heavenly Daughter stand.” 


The Glendoveer commands the Neroodi calls on Carmala to brin 
Lord of the Gate to direct them their forth his chariot. But before they 
way to the Throne of Yamen; and ascend— 


‘* Then Carmala brought forth two mantles, white 
As the swan’s breast, and bright as mountain snow, 
When from the wintry sky 
The sun, late-rising, shines upon the height, 
And rolling vapours fill the vale below. 

Not without pain the unaccustom’d sight 
That brightness could sustain ; 

For neither mortal stain, 
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Nor parts corruptible, remain, 

Nor aught that time could touch, or force destroy, 
In that pure web whereof the robes were wrought ; 
So long had it in ten-fold fires been tried, 
And blanch’d, and to that brightness purified. 
Apparell’d thus, alone, 

Children of Earth, Neroodi cried, 

In safety may ye pass to Yamen's throne. 
Thus only can your living flesh and blood 
Endure the passage of the fiery flood. 


“ Of other frame, O Son of Heaven, art thou! 
Yet hast thou now to go 
Through regions which thy heavenly mould will try. 
Glories unutterably bright, I know, 

And beams intense of empyrean light, 
Thine eye divine can bear : but fires of woe, 
The sight of torments, and the cry 

Of absolute despair, 

Might not these things dismay thee on thy flight, 
And thy strong pennons flag and fail thee there ? 
Trust not thy wings, celestial thouzh thou art ; 
Nor thy good heart, which horror might assail 
And pity quail, 

Pity in these abodes of no avail ; 

But take thy seat this mortal pair beside, 
And Carmala the infernal Car will guide. 
Go, and may happy end your way betide ! 

So as he spake, the self-mov'd Car roll'd on, 
And lo! they pass the Gate of Padalon.” 


*¢ Pois'd on a single wheel, it mov’d along, 
Instinct with motion ; by what wondrous skill 
Compact, no human tongue could tell, 
Nor human wit devise ; but on that wheel 
Moving or still, 

As if an inward life sustain’d its weight, 
Supported, stood the Car of miracle.” 


This Car has been childishly laughed 
at as childish, because it has but one 
wheel—as if imagination cared about 
mechanics—and yet their laws are 
not violated by that invention. The 
miracle is specious; even as across 
the bridge that spanned the wide 
If of fire girding the realms of 
adalon—a single rib of steel “ keen 
as the edge of keenest scymitar’’— 
shot like a meteor the Infernal Car. 


* At sight of Carmala, 
On either side the Giant guards divide, 
And give the chariot way. 
Up yonder winding road it rolls along, 
Swift as the bittern soars on spiral wing, 
And lo! the Palace of the Infernal 


King! ” 
What Bard hath best sung of Hell ? 
Homer — or Virgil — or Dante — or 


Milton? Is there any other Hell to 
be compared for a moment with the 
Hell of the Hebrews ? 

Southey’s Padalon on the whole is 


a fearful place; yet sometimes it ap- 
pears but a “ painted hell.” We then 
admire the imagination of the Poet; 
we cease to shudder at what is buta 
picture. Not so, however, on such 
sights as this— 


“ Par other light than that of day there 
shone 
Upon the travellers, entering Padalon. 
They, too, in darkness entered on their 
way, 
But, far before the Car, 
A glow, as of a fiery furnace light, 
Filled all before them. ‘Twas a light 
which made 
Darkness itself appear 
A thing of comfort, and the sight dis- 
mayed, 
Shrunk inward from the melten atmos- 
phere.” 


That is sublime—and so is this— 


* Aloft the brazen turrets shone 
In the red-light of Padalon, 
And on the walls between, 
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Dark moving, the infernal guards were “ His neck beneath the conquering 
seen, Rajah’s feet, 
Gigantic demons pacing to and fro ; Who on the marble tomb 
Who ever and anon, Had his triumphal seat.” 
Spreading their crimson pennons, plunged 
’ below, , “Who are ye who bear the golden 


Faster to rivet down the Asura’s chains !” 


Wild is the din of punishment— 
but through it breaks, 


‘Like thunder heard through all the 
warring winds, 

The dreadful name Kenama! still they 
rave, 

Hasten and save! 

Now—now, Deliverer, now, Kenama, 
now ! 

Earthly Almighty, wherefore tarriest 
thou ! 

How fearfully to Kailyal’s ear it came!” 


And Kehama comes! Yamen falls 
from his sepulchral throne— 


throne, tormented there ?” and each 
of the three burning statues declares 
the guilt now punished by eternal 
pain. Bring forth the Amreeta, 


** Exclaim’d the Man-Almighty to the 
tomb ;” 


and the tomb, rent asunder, discloses 
a huge anatomy, who 


‘* Puts forth his bony and gigantic arm, 
And gave the Amreeta to the Rajah’s 
hand.”’ 

He drinks, and “the dreadful 
liquor works the will of fate.” He 
glows like molten ore—doomed thus 
to live and burn eternally. 


‘* The fiery Three, 
Beholding him, set up a fiendish cry, 
A song of jubilee : 

Come, Brother, come! they sung; too long 
We in our torments have expected thee ; 
Come, Brother, come! henceforth we bear no more 
The unequal weight ; Come, Brother, we are Four! 


“ Vain his almightiness, for mightier pain 
Subdued all power ; pain ruled supreme alone. 
And yielding to the bony hand 
The unemptied cup, he mov'd toward the throne, 
And at the vacant corner took his stand. 

Behold the Golden Throne at length complete, 
And Yamen silently ascends the Judgment-Seat. 


“ For two alone, of all mankind, to me 
The Amreeta-cup was given, 
Then said the Anatomy: 

The Man hath drank, the Woman's turn is next. 
Come, Kailyal, come, receive thy doom, 
And do the Will of Heaven? . . 
Wonder, and Fear, and Awe at once perplext 
The mortal Maiden’s heart, but over all 


Hope rose triumphant. 


With a trembling hand, 


Obedient to his call, 

She took the fated Cup, and, lifting up 
Her eyes, where holy tears began to swell, 
Is it not your command, 

Ye heavenly Powers? as on her knees she fell, 
The pious Virgin cried ; 

Ye know my innocent will, my heart sincere, 
Ye govern all things still, 
And wherefore should I fear! 


“ She said, and drank. The Eye of Mercy beam’d 
Upon the Maid: a cloud of fragrance steam’d 


Like incense- smoke, as 


all her mortal frame 


Dissolved beneath the potent agency | 
Of that mysterious draught ; such quality, 
From her pure touch, the fated Cup partook. 
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Like one entranced she knelt, 
Feeling her body melt 
Till all but what was heavenly past away : 
Yet still she felt 
Her spirit strong within her, the same heart, 
With the same loves, and all her heavenly part, 
Unchanged, and ripen’d to such perfect state, 
In this miraculous birth, as here on Earth, 
Dimly our holiest hopes anticipate. 





Mine! mine! with rapturous joy Ereenia cried, 
Immortal now, and yet not more divine ; 
Mine, mine. . . for ever mine ! 

The immortal Maid replied, 

For ever, ever, thine ! 


‘* Then Yamen said, O thou to whom, by Fate, 
Alone of all mankind, this Jot is given, 
Daughter of Earth, but now the Child of Heaven, 
Go with thy heavenly Mate, 

Partaker now of his immortal bliss ; 
Go to the Swerga Bowers, 
And there recall the hours 

Of endless happiness. 


* But that sweet Angel, for she still retain’d 
Her human loves and human piety, 
As if reluctant at the God’s commands, 
Linger’d, with anxious eye 
Upon her father fix'd, and spread her hands 
Toward him wistfully. 
Go! Yamen cried, nor cast that look behind 
Upon Ladurlad at this parting hour, 
For thou shalt find him in thy Mother’s Bower. 


‘© The Car, as Carmala his word obey’d, 
Mov'd on, and bore away the Maid, 
While from the Golden Throne the Lord of Death 
With love benignant, on Ladurlad smil’d, 
And gently on his head his blessing laid. 
As sweetly as a child, 

Whom neither thought disturbs nor care encumbers, 
Tir’d with long play, at close of summer day, 
Lies down and slumbers, 

Even thus as sweet a boon of sleep partaking, 
By Yamen blest, Ladurlad sunk to rest. 
Blessed that sleep! more blessed was the waking ! 
For on that night a heavenly morning broke, 
The light of heaven was round him when he woke, 

And in the Swerga, in Yedillian’s Bower, 
All whom he lov'd he met, to part no more.” 
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